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THE  OPINION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY-FOUR  CLERGYMEN. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  following,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  quite  a number  of  clergymen,  on  the  much 
agitated  subject  of  slavery  and  its  remedy.  It  is  due 
to  those,  who  have  thus  consented  to  come  before  the 
public  as  the  advocates  of  immediate  emancipation,  to 
say,  that  they  have  done  it  at  my  solicitation  as  an  in- 
dividual, in  my  individual  capacity,  and  not  as  associated 
with  any  particular  society.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
to  be  considered  as  committed  by  this  act  to  any  so- 
ciety, or  to  any  sentiments  not  expressed  in  the  docu- 
ment to  which  they  have  annexed  their  names.  The 
object,  and  the  only  object  aimed  at  in  this  measure,  is 
to  secure  a decided  expression  of  opinion  on  these  two 
cardi.ial  points,  1.  That  Colonization  is  not  an  adequate 
remedy  for  slavery,  and  must  therefore  be  abandoned 
for  something  that  is ; and  2.  That  the  scheme  of  Im- 
mediate Emancipation  is  such  a remedy,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  adopted  and  urged.  Such,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  the  substance  of  the  following 

DECLARATION  OF  SENTIMENT* 

* The  undersigned,  after  mature  deliberation,  feel 
themselves  constrained  by  a sense  of  duty  to  God  and 
man,  to  make  the  following  expression  of  opinion. 
We  believe, 

1.  That  Slavery  in  our  land  is  a great  and  threaten- 
ing evil. 

2.  That  it  is  a great  and  crying  national  sin. 

3.  That  every  man  whether  he  live  at  the  North, 
South,  East  or  West,  is  personally  responsible,  and  has 
personal  duties  to  discharge  in  respect  to  it. 
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4.  That  every  man,  who  adopts  opinions  or  pursues 
practices,  which  adopted  and  pursued  by  all  others, 
would  go  to  perpetuate  this  sin,  does  thereby  become 
personally  guilty  in  respect  to  it. 

5.  We  believe  that  slavery,  like  other  sins,  ought  to 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  ; 
and  further,  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  the  pos- 
sibility and  therefore  imposes  the  obligation  of  Imme- 
diate Emancipation.* 

6.  That  such  emancipation  is  both  the  duty  and  the 
interest  of  the  master. 

7.  That  although  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  have  not  the  right  of  physical  or  legal  interpo- 
sition in  the  case,  they  have  the  right,  and  that  it  is 
their  solemn  duty  to  do  what  they  can  by  ‘light  and 
love  ’ to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  arouse  the  public 
conscience,  and  change  and  elevate  the  tone  of  public 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  in  every  section  of  the  land. 

And  finally , we  believe  that  the  grand  obstacle,  to 
the  abolition  of  this  sin,  lies  in  the  will  of  the  slave- 
holder— that  this  will  being  changed,  there  would  of 
necessity  be  a change  in  the  various  laws  and  other 
obstacles  which  have  grown  out  of  it ; and  that  this 
will  is  to  be  changed,  (1),  by  the  power  of  public  sen- 
timent among  non-slaveholders,  and  (2),  by  means  of 
kind,  candid,  and  thorough  discussion  with  slaveholders 
themselves. 

In  respect  to  the  scheme  of  Colonization,  which  at 
the  North  professes  to  be  a scheme  of  gradual  and  ul- 
timate, through  ‘ incidental ’ emancipation,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  say— 

1.  That  whatever  its  merits  are,  it  can  never  be  an 
adequate  remedy  for  slavery  ; and 

2.  That  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  friends  of 
God  and  man  ought  to  take  a higher  stand,  and  adopt 
and  act  on  principles  which  lay  the  axe  directly  at  the 
root  of  the  tree. 

* For  the  explanation  of  this  phrase  see  Lecture  3,  pp.  177 — 
179.  I suppose  all  who  have  signed  this  document  understand 
Immediate  Emancipation,  substantially,  as  it  is  there  explained. 
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It  is  due  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  to  say,  that  these 
are  by  no  means  all  the  individuals,  who  are  known  as 
taking  the  ground  of  immediate  emancipation. 

* ‘ On  Tuesday  the  10th  inst.  he  made  his  last  effort  to  guide  a 
pen, — he  ardently  wished  to  sign  his  name  to  the  declaration  of 
sentiment  to  be  printed  with  Bro.  Phelps’  Lectures  forthcoming 
on  slavery.  His  paper  was  ruled  for  him,  and  all  things  prepar- 
ed. He  took  the  pen — traced  all  the  letters  of  his  first  name,  but 
found  that  one  of  them  was  transposed — laid  down  the  pen  calm- 
ly and  said — ‘ I can  write  no  more — I’ve  blundered  here- — Broth- 
er, will  you  write  my  name,  and  give  the  date  and  place  where  I 
am  1’  ‘ Those  principles,’  added  he,  ‘ are  eternal  truths,  and 

cannot  be  shaken.’  ‘ I wish  to  give  them  my  testimony.’  ’ This 
is  an  extract  from  a letter  of  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs  of  Braintree,  to 
President  Beriah  Green,  giving  some  account  of  President  Storrs’ 
last  moments.  The  cause  of  the  oppressed,  ‘ the  suffering  and 
the  dumb,’  lay  near  his  heart  to  the  last.  He  gave  it  his  dying 
t estimony. 


Newark,  N.  J. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Newport,  Ky. 


One  word  more.  I have  solicited  the  names  of  per- 
sons of  various  denominations,  not  to  swell  the  number, 
but  to  make  the  impression  at  the  outset  that  this,  like 
the  cause  of  Temperance,  is  a common  cause — a com- 
mon work. 

To  those  who  have  given  their  names  as  above,  I 
would  here  return  my  sincere  and  hearty  thanks.  The 
sentiments  to  which  they  have  thus  pledged  themselves 
are  at  present  unpopular,  but  ‘in  patience  possess  ye 
your  souls.’  They  are  the  sentiments  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  therefore,  spite  of  the  wrath  of 
man,  they  will  yet  triumph  over  error  and  oppression. 


‘ Men  lhat  love  their  vices  say,  that  telling  the  truth  bluntly 
doeth  more  harm  than  good,  and  filleth  the  world  with  evil,  and 
setteth  men  by  the  ears.  Men  list  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their 
sins;  and  when  one  saith  boldly,  Thou  art  the  man,  men  say 
that  such  an  one  lacketh  in  charity,  and  ought  to  be  shut  up  as  a 
troubler  of  the  peace,  when  it  is  nothing  but  their  sins  that  do 
trouble  the  peace.’ — Latimer. 

' Ridicule  and  reproach  have  been  abundantly  heaped  upon  the 
laborers  in  this  righteous  cause.  Power,  wealth,  talent,  pride, 
and  sophistry,  are  all  in  arms  against  them;  but  God  and  truth 
are  on  their  side.  The  cause  of  anti-slavery  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  Wise  heads  as  well  as  warm  hearts,  are  joining  in  its 
support.  In  a few  years  I believe  the  opinion  of  New  England 
will  be  unanimous  in  its  favor.  Those  who ' are  determined  to  be 
on  the  popular  side , should  be  cautious  liow  they  move  just  now  : 
It  is  a trijing  time  for  such  characters,  when  public  opinion  is  on 
the  verge  of  a great  change.’ 

‘ The  only  true  courage  is  that  which  impels  us  to  do  right 
without  regard  to  consequences.  To  fear  a populace  is  as  ser- 
vile as  to  fear  an  emperor.  The  only  salutary  restraint  is  the 
fear  of  doing  wrong.’ — Mrs.  Child. 


ADDRESS  TO  CLERGYMEN. 


To  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  Denomination 

of  Christians : 

Brethren  and  Friends : 

You  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  ask,  why  I should 
dedicate  these  lectures  to  you.  It  is  not,  I assure  you, 
that  I would  presume  to  ‘rebuke,’  or  set  myself  up  as 
an  instructor  of  those,  who,  in  knowledge  and  in  years 
both,  are  my  elders.  Far  otherwise.  I am  governed 
in  the  matter  by  other  and  very  different  reasons.  Per-*- 
mit  me  to  state  them.  I dedicate  these  lectures  to  you 
then, 

1.  Because  Slavery  in  our  land  is  a great  and  threat- 
ening national  evil.  The  guilt  and  the  danger  in- 
volved in  it  are  therefore  in  an  eminent  degree,  a com- 
mon guilt  and  a common  danger ; and  the  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  growing  out  of  it  are,  to  the  same 
extent,  common  responsibilities  and  common  duties 
imposed  on  all,  but  specially  on  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  others,  who,  like  them,  exert  an  extensive  influence 
in  swaying  the  public  mind  and  controlling  public  sen- 
timent. 

2.  I dedicate  to  you,  because  this  subject  has  been  woe- 
fully and  criminally  overlooked  and  forgotten  by  ministers , 
who,  of  all  other  men,  ought  ever  to  be  alive  to  it.  I 
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appeal  to  your  own  consciences.  Who  of  you  prays  ® 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  the  extinction  of  g 
slavery,  and  the  pardon  of  our  sin  in  the  matter,  as  of-  st 
ten  as  once  in  four  Sabbaths  ? Who  of  you  preaches  d 
one  sermon  a year  for  the  express  purpose  of  arousing 
the  public  mind  to  the  sin  of  this  thing?  Nay,  who 
of  you  has  taken  the  pains  to  investigate  the  subject  ! 
even  ? 

3.  I dedicate  to  you  because  it  is  specially  true  in  re- 
spect to  ministers,  that  every  man,  who  adopts  opinions  | 
or  pursues  practices,  which,  adopted  and  pursued  by  all  ‘I 
others,  would  go  to  perpetuate  this  sin,  does  thereby  jj 
become  personally  guilty  in  respect  to  it.  He  does  so, 
because  such  opinions  and  practices  are  an  abetting  of 
the  sin  ; and  indifference,  silence,  affected  neutrality, 
&c.,  are  such  practices ; and  those,  therefore,  who 
cherish  them  do  but  abet  the  sin  and  involve  themselves  1 
in  personal  guilt.  This  is  a case  in  which  silence  gives 
consent. 

4.  I dedicate  these  lectures  to  you,  because  1 think 
you  ivill  be  more  likely  to  read  them  than  you  otherwise 
ivould.  The  extensive  change,  which  has  recently 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  ministers  in  respect  to  the 
sin  of  present  slaveholding  and  its  proper  remedy,  jus- 
tifies the  belief,  that,  if  we  can  only  get  other  ministers 
to  read  and  investigate  the  subject,  their  opinions  will 
undergo  a similar  change. 

But  the  chief  reason  of  this  dedication  is  this  : Min- 
isters are,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  hinges  of  public 
sentiment  in  respect  to  all  prevailing  sins.  Once  get 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  ministry  right,  and  then 
inspire  them  with  courage  to  speak  that  sentiment  out, 
and  you  revolutionize  the  public  sentiment  of  the  com- 
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munitv  in  a trice.  I know  that  ministers,  like  other 
men,  are  sometimes  turned  aside  from  duty  by  fear,  or 
self-interest,  or  some  other  sinister  motive  ; that,  too 
often,  they  ar  e covetous  of  a good  living — looking  ‘to 
their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain  from  his  quarter 
or  lazy — ‘ sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to  slumber;’  or 
i cowardly — mere  dumb  dogs  that  dare  not  bark ; and 
l that  this  is  specially  apt  to  be  true,  when  duty  calls 
them  to  encounter  a vitiated  public  sentiment,  which 
i tolerates  and  gives  respectability  to  some  prevalent  sin. 
Still  these  same  ministers  are  the  hinges  of  public  sen- 
timent. Let  them  get  right,  and  then,  let  them  muster 
the  courage  to  meet  that  vitiated  sentiment,  and,  with 
all  its  blustering,  it  will  soon  yield.  And  this  is  a? 
true  of  slavery  as  of  any  other  sin. 

I am  aware  indeed,  that  the  feeling  is  very  prevalent, 
among  ministers  as  well  as  others,  that  ministers  ought 
to  let  this  subject  alone ; that  it  is  a political  subject ; 
a subject  that  touches  the  South  in  a very  delicate  and 
tender  point;  that  the  discussion  of  it  in  northern  pul- 
pits and  by  northern  ministers  especially,  is  fraught 
with  most  fearful  danger  to  the  South  and  to  the  na- 
tion ; that  northern  ministers  have  not  been  on  the 
ground,  do  not  and  cannot  know  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  are  therefore  most  unfit  to  discuss  the  matter  or 
devise  a remedy  ; and  that,  for  these  and  other  reasons, 
our  mouths  and  our  pulpits  ought  to  maintain  a studied 
silence — scarcely  presuming  to 1 mutter’  or  ‘ peep’  even, 
lest  tire  Union  should  fly  to  atoms,  or  some  more  dire- 
ful calamity  befal  us. 

To  such  sentiments  as  these,  I,  for  one,  cannot  sub- 
scribe. So  far  from  it,  I feel  bound  to  protest  against 
them,  and  pronounce  them  nothing  better  than  those 
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cries  of  ‘peace,  peace,’  which  are  the  earnest  of  1 sud- 
den destruction.’  Pray,  brethren  and  friends,  when 
was  there  ever  a time,  in  which  the  pulpit  gave 
signs  of  awaking  from  its  guilty  slumbers,  to  the 
■discussion  of  any  prevailing  sin,  that  the  cry  of  ‘ hush, 
hush — it’s  a delicate  subject — you’ll  make  disturbance,’ 
&c.,  was  not  heard  ? 

The  truth  is,  prevailing  sins,  sanctioned  and  made 
popular  as  they  are  by  the  practice  of  large  classes  of 
the  community,  are  the  strong  holds  of  Satan.  They 
especially,  are  the  means  by  which  he  maintains  his 
cruel  sway  on  earth.  These  demolished,  and  the 
strength  of  his  kingdom  is  demolished.  Of  course, 
when  one  of  these  strong  holds  is  seriously  assailed,  it 
is  to  be  expected,  that  he,  and  all  who  are  personally 
implicated  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  all  others  under 
their  influence,  will  be  very  sensitive  on  the  point,  and 
withal  very  delicate  in  their  feelings  ; and  ten  to  one, 
if  they  do  not  make  a ‘ fuss’  about  this  impertinent  in- 
termeddling. But  what  then?  Shall  the  minister  of 
Christ  hold  his  peace  ? It  is  his  peculiar  business,  as 
a minister,  to  wield,  in  every  possible  way,  those 
spiritual  weapons,  which,  through  God,  are  mighty  to 
the  pidling  down  of  strong  holds.  Shall  he  forget  his 
business  or  be  frightened  out  of  it  ? Rather,  let  him 
cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  let  him  lift  up  his  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  and  show  the  people  their  transgression ; and 
if  they  complain,  as  did  the  Jews  of  Jeremiah,  that  ‘he 
wcakeneth  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war,’  and  ‘seeketh 
not  the  welfare  of  the  people  but  the  hurt,’  so  be  it. 
The  plea  is  false,  and  theirs  is  the  guilt  of  making  it. 

This  is  a world  lying  in  wickedness.  The  public 
sentiment  of  it,  therefore,  is  in  favor  of  wickedness^ 
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Of  course,  in  respect  to  all  prevailing  sins  that  senti- 
ment is  utterly  wrong.  It  is  a sentiment  which  toler- 
ates and  sanctions  their  existence.  And  now,  it  is  the 
grand  and  special  business  of  the  ministry — their  pro- 
fessional business — to  see  to  it,  that  this  wrong  senti- 
ment is  righted.  But  how  can  the  ministry  ever  do 
this,  if  they  descend  from  the  high  ground  of  gospel 
truth,  and,  falling  in  with  this  vitiated  sentiment,  and 
re-echoing  its  stale  pleas  of  ‘necessity,’  ‘expediency,’ 
&c.,  presume  to ‘call  evil,’  in  present  circumstances, 
‘good,  and  good,’  in  present  circumstances,  ‘ evil,’  and 
thus  really  take  sides  with  the  very  sentiment  they  pro- 
pose to  correct,  and  against  themselves  ? Plainly  this 
is  no  way  to  set  a wrong  public  sentiment  right.  The 
high  and  uncompromising  principles  of  the  gospel 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  the  minis- 
try, instead  of  waiting  for  public  sentiment  to  change 
itself,  on  its  own  principles  of  expediency,  or  to  be 
changed  by  others,  ought  to  puton  the  whole  ‘armor  of 
God,’  and  having  ‘ no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness,’  lead  the  way,  in  every  species  of 
moral  reform.  They  ought  ever  to  be  ahead  of  public 
sentiment,  and,  instead  of  strengthening  the  ‘hands  of 
evil  doers,’  by  their  silence  even,  stand  in  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord,  and  cause  the  people  to  hear  his  words  ; 
then  shall  they  turn  them  from  their  evil  way,  and  from 
the  evil  of  their  doings.* 

To  all  this,  I doubt  not,  every  minister  of  Christ  will 
give  his  hearty  Amen,  at  least  in  theory.  Let  us  come 
to  practice  then.  Let  us  give  our  theories  and  abstrac- 
tions some  practical,  tangible  form.  And  here,  breth- 
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ren,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  better  judgment  of 
those  who  may  differ  from  me,  allow  me  to  say,  that 
these  remarks  apply  in  all  their  force,  to  the  sin  of 
slavery  ; and  to  northern  ministers  as  well  as  southern. 
Why  not?  Indeed,  they  apply  to  the  former  most  em- 
phatically. If  slavery  is  ever  to  be  remedied,  it  is  to 
be  done  by  the  omnipotence  of  a correct  public  senti- 
ment. And  if  that  sentiment  is  ever  to  be  gotten  up, 
and  its  energies  made  to  bear  on  the  subject,  the  work 
of  getting  it  up  must  begin  at  the  North,  with  north- 
ern men,  and  especially  northern  ministers.  They,  of 
all  others,  are  the  men,  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
lead  the  way  in  this  thing ; not  indeed  as  a political, 
but  as  a moral  and  religious  matter.  They  are  bound 
to  go  ahead  of  the  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  as 
well  as  others,  and  let  in  upon  it  all  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  and  all  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  pul- 
pit. Let  me  illustrate. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  New-York  thousands  of  im- 
pure men  and  women,  the  victims  of  licentiousness  ; 
and  other  thousands  who  wink  at  their  iniquities,  as  a 
kind  of  necessary  evil  (not  sin) ; and  still  other  thou- 
sands, who,  while  they  admit  the  sin,  dare  not  say  or 
do  any  thing  decisive  in  respect  to  it,  but  content  them- 
selves with  mourning  over  it,  as  an  awful  thing,  indeed, 
but  withal  so  ‘ delicate ’ and  ‘ difficult,'  that  it  cannot  be 
touched  with  safety  just  now,  though  they  hope  it  may 
be  by  and  by  ; just  as  if  the  monster  would  lose  his 
strength  and  become  tame,  as  his  giant  form  enlarges 
its  dimensions  and  shoots  out  its  hydra  heads  in  new 
directions ! And  now  you  wish  to  start  the  work  of 
‘Moral  Reform.’  You  call  upon  all  the  friends  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  and  especially  upon  the  ministers  of 
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the  gospel,  both  in  country  and  city,  to  speak  out  on 
tlie  subject — to  break  their  guilty  silence  and  change 
at  once  the  tone  of  public  sentiment.  But  hark!  Don’t 
you  hear  that  outcry ! How  it  rolls  along  like  the  voice 
of  many  waters  and  of  mighty  thunderings  ! 1 0 no! 

O no  ’!  cry  the  impure ; ‘ O no  ! O no  !’  add  those  who 
wink  at  their  iniquity  ; and  louder  than  all  the  restyou 
hear  the  cry  of  the  alarmists — ‘O  NO!  O NO! — 
You  are  all  wrong.  The  work  of  reformation  must 
begin  with  us.  We  are  on  the  ground.  We  are  im- 
plicated in  the  matter.  We  see  it  as  it  is.  We  can 
take  hold  of  it  as  ‘ practical ’ men.  We  know  when  to 
begin,  and  how  to  begin,  and  where  to  begin.  Do  leave 
the  matter  to  us.  It  is  a most  delicate  matter — a most 
“ difficult  subject” — we  assure  you.  You  will  only 
make  it  worse  by  your  injudicious  interference.  Do 
let  us  alone.  We’ll  take  care  of  it.  We  want  to  get 
rid  of  it  as  much  as  you  do.’ 

Now  what  say  you,  brethren,  to  this  outcry  P Shall 
the  friends  of  morality  and  religion — especially  shall 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  the  hinges  of  public  sentiment 
— shall  they  Be  frightened  into  silence,  and  so,  virtually 
consent  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  sin,  and  give 
the  work  of  its  reform  over  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  personally  interested  in  its  continuance,  or  who, 
from  fear  or  something  worse,  dare  not  say  or  do  aught 
decisive  on  the  subject,  lest  forsooth  it  should  make  a 
bluster  ? What  say  you  ? Are  these  the  only  proper- 
ly qualified  reformists  ? Must  I go  to  the  brothel  be- 
fore I am  qualified  to  decide  or  act  on  the  question  of 
‘ Moral  Reform  ’?  Must  I breathe  the  noxious  atmos- 
phere of  a prevailing  sin,  and  come  under  its  bewitch- 
ing influences,  before  I am  qualified  to  decide  or  act 
on  the  question  of  its  character  and  its  remedy  P On 
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this  principle,  the  spotless  spirits  in  heaven  must  be 
poor  judges  on  all  questions  of  reform. 

Or,  to  take  another  illustration,  must  I visit  the  the- 
atre, form  acquaintances  and  friendships  with  its  mana- 
gers, proprietors,  visitants,  &c.  partake  of  their  hospital- 
ities, eat  at  their  tables,  ride  in  their  carriages,  sleep  on 
their  couches  ; in  short,  must  I rush  into  the  verycircum- 
stances  calculated,  of  all  others,  to  warp  my  judgment 
and  put  myself  under  their  almost  resistless  witcheries, 
before  I can  know  the  real  state  of  the  case  and  be 
qualified  to  decide  and  act  on  the  question  of  theatrical 
reform?  Are  the  theatre-going  gentry,  together  with 
the  actors,  managers,  proprietors,  &s.  the  only  proper- 
ly qualified  reformists  in  the  case  ? And  must  every 
one  else  keep  still  and  say  not  a word,  and  lift  not  a 
finger,  until  they  deem  it  expedient  and  are  disposed  to 
act  in  the  matter?  Plainly  not.*  Away  then  with 
the  idea,  that  northern  ministers  are  not  qualified  to 

* ‘ Nor  must  we  forget  the  delightful  stories  told  by  individual 
visitors  to  the  colonies  ; ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  abso- 
lutely seen  the  West  Indies,  sale  in  the  house  of  the  planter,  and 
come  home  to  describe  Jamaica  and  the  other  islands  as  so  many 
Paradises,  and  persuade  us  that  the  peasantry  of  our  own  coun- 
try are  far  worse  off  than  the  laboring  population  of  the  West 
Indies.  And  pray  whom  did  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  go  to 
see,  the  planter  or  the  slave  ! The  planter. — At  whose  table  did 
they  dine  ? The  planter’s  table. — On  whose  couch  did  they 
sleep?  The  planter’s  couch. — \\  hose  friends  were  they  ? The 
planter’s  friends. — Whose  wine  did  they  drink  ? The  planter’s 
wine. — With  whose  daughter  did  they  dance  ? The  planter’s 
daughter. — On  whose  horse  did  they  ride  ? The  planter’s  horse. 
In  whose  ship  did  they  come  home  ? The  Liverpool  merchant’s 
ship.  And  yet  these  gentlemen  who  came  home,  and  ladies  too 
— for  ladies  do  sometimes  plead  the  cause  of  slavery — these  -par- 
ties think  themselves  perfectly  qualified  to  draw  a correct  picture 
of  slavery  in  the  West  India  colonies.’ — Thomson’s  Lectures,  p. 
68.  Mr.  T.’s  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  many  Christians  and 
Christian  ministers  here,  as  they  were  to  the  West  India  party  in 
England. 
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decide  and  act  correctly  on  the  question  of  slavery  and 
its  remedy.  And  away,  too,  with  the  idea  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  Northern  men  and 
northern  ministers,  I had  almost  said,  have  every  thing 
to  do  with  it.  It  is  ours  to  originate,  and  rear  up  to 
maturity,  such  a public  sentiment  as  shall  lay  the  axe, 
with  resistless  energy,  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Thompson*  applies  here  in  all  its 
force  : ‘ Public  opinion  alone  can  break  down  the  door 
of  the  prison  house,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free. — 
. . . ’T  is  your  work, — ’t is  my  work, — ’t  is  every  man’s 
work, — and  if  in  your  hearts  and  consciences, — if  in 
your  mind  and  judgment  the  work  ought  to  be  done, — 
do  it  yourselves.  It.  is  a vulgar  expression,  but  I will 
use  it,  however  I may  be  censured  for  doing  so, — what 
we  now  want  is  “ a long  pull,  a strong  pull,  and  a pull 
altogether.”  ’ 

The  plea  that  northern  ministers  have  nothing  to  do 
on  this  subject  is  all  a delusion.  lA  common  evil,’ says 
Mrs.  Child,f  ‘certainly  implies  a common  right  to  rem- 
edy ; and  where  is  the  remedy  to  be  found,  if  the  South 
in  all  their  speeches  and  writings  repeat  that  slavery 
must  exist — if  the  Colonization  Society  re-echo,  in  all 
their  Addresses  and  Reports,  that  there  is  no  help  for 
the  evil,  and  it  is  very  wicked  to  hint  that  there  is — 
and  if  public  opinion  here  brands  every  body  as  a fanatic 
and  madman,  who  wishes  to  inquire  what  can  he  done  ? 
The  supineness  of  New  England  on  this  subject,  re- 
minds me  of  the  man  who  being  asked  to  work  at  the 
pump,  because  the  vessel  was  going  down,  answered, 
“ I am  only  a passenger.”  ’ 

* George  Thompson’s  (Eng.)  Lectures  on  British  Colonial 
Slavery,  p.  67. 

t Appeal,  &c.  p.  133. 
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Northern  men  and  northern  ministers,  then,  must 
awake  to  this  subject.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  dis- 
cussed ; and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that 
discussion  must  and  will  begin  with  non-slaveholders. 
Is  there  danger  in  discussion  ? Will  the  South  get 
angry  ? Will  the  Union  fly  to  atoms  ? Will  the  slaves 
— the  poor  ignorant  slaves,  that  cannot  read  and  do  not 
know  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves — ‘ poor  brutes 
— mere  animals — that  are  so  comfortable  and  love  their 
masters  so  ’ ! ! ! — will  they  get  hold  of  the  newspapers, 
turn  politicians,  ‘organize  an  army  of  outlaws/*  and  de- 
clare a war  of  independence,  &c.  &c.  ? Grant  it,  ab- 
surd as  is  the  plea,  grant  it.  Still,  sooner  or  later,  these 
dangers,  or  others  greater,  must  be  met.  The  war  of 
argument  must  come,  or  in  its  stead  will  come  the  war 
of  arms.  Is  discussion,  free,  frank,  and  unrestricted, 
fraught  with  danger  ? Discussion  smothered,  rely 
upon  it,  is  fraught  with  ten-fold  danger. 

Has  it  indeed  come  to  this,  that,  while  men  have 
slept,  an  evil  has  grown  up,  in  the  midst  of  us,  to  such 
rank  maturity,  and  embodied  in  itself  such  elements  of 

*Dr.  Porter,  Andover.  The  Dr.  in  giving' his  views  on  ‘sev- 
eral important  topics/  connected  with  Slavery,  begins  by  saying, 
‘ In  all  my  intercourse  with  the  South,  I have  rather  avoided  than 
invited  discussion  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  because  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  the  subject  are  great,  and  because  the  interference 
of  northern,  or  of  any  foreign  influence  respecting  it,  is  attended 
with  peculiar  delicacy .’  Indeed ! This  then  is  the  way  that 
going  among  slavery  qualifies  one  to  judge  ofit  and  its  remedy  ! 
‘ Avoid  ’ the  discussion  of  a subject  because  of  its  ‘intrinsic  diffi- 
culties ’ and  ‘ peculiar  delicacy,’  and  then,  very  gravely  give 
one’s  opinion  upon  it,  as  if  the  whole  matter  had  been  sifted  to  the 
bottom  ! A very  summary  way  this,  to  dispose  of  difficult  mat 
ters.  Dr.  P.  is  worthy  of  all  respect,  but  if  this  is  the  way  lie 
forms  his  opinions  he  must  not  expect  that  those  who  think,  will 
place  much  confidence  in  them.  And,  if  this  is  the  way  one  gets 
qualified  to  judge  of  slavery  and  its  remedy  by  going  into  the 
midst  ofit,  1,  for  one,  am  in  favor  of  staying  at  home. 
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destruction,  that  we  cannot  touch  it,  even  with  the  pow- 
er of  sober  argument,  without  uncapping  a volcano  and 
whelming  ourselves  in  utter  ruin  ? Has  it  come  to  this  P 
Then  let  us  know  it.  It  is  time  we  knew  it,  and  gov- 
erned ourselves  accordingly.  If  this  is  our  real  condi- 
tion, why  be  ignorant  of  it?  And  if  it  is  not,  why  not 
awake  to  timely  discussion,  and  search  out  thereby  a 
timely  remedy  ? Silence  will  never  mend  the  matter. 
The  very  evil,  that  threatens  us  with  such  ruin,  is  itself 
the  creature  of  silence.  It  sprang  up  ‘while  men 
slept and  while  men  have  slept  it  has  been  putting 
on  maturity  and  strength.  Every  day’s  silence  hither- 
to has  only  been  making  the  matter  worse  and  worse. 
Shall  we  then  go  silently  on  to  certain  and  not  distant 
destruction,  or  shall  we  break  the  silence  and  com- 
mence discussion  now,  at  the  risk  of  all  the  evils  atten- 
dant on  it,  and  with  the  hope  of  averting  greater  evils  ? 
Plainly  there  is  no  other  alternative.  One  or  the  other 
we  must  do.  For,  disguise  or  forget  the  matter  as  we 
may,  slavery  is  one  element  in  our  political  fabric.  It 
is  the  element  of  discord ; and  already,  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  it  has  shaken  the  whole  fabric  and  set 
it  a-jar.  And  it  will  do  so,  in  time  to  come,  just  so  long 
as  it  exists.  There  is  no  avoiding  it.  Undiscussed 
and  perpetuated,  it  will  originate  collisions  without  end, 
and  work  out  certain,  if  not  speedy  destruction  to  the 
Union  and  the  nation.  Liberty  and  slavery  are,  from 
their  nature,  discordant  elements.  They  can  never 
harmonize.  They  can  never,  for  any  length  of  time, 
co-exist  in  the  same  political  fabric.  Sooner  or  later 
they  will  fly  asunder.  ‘ Every  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  is  brought  to  desolation,  and  every  city  or  house 
divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand.’  And  where  I 
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ask  was  there  ever  a kingdom  more  palpably  divided 
against  itself,  than  that,  which  attempts  to  incorporate 
in  its  political  fabric,  the  two  discordant  elements  of 
freedom  and  bondage  ? It  is  plain,  then,  that  free,  un- 
fettered discussion  must  go  on,  enlightening  the  public 
mind  and  arousing  the  public  conscience,  even  if  evils 
do  attend  it,  or  we  must  make  up  our  minds  for  evils 
still  more  dreadful. 

For  one,  however,  I anticipate  no  danger  whatever, 
from  discussion.  It  will  indeed  create  some  excite- 
ment and  call  forth  some  hard  speeches,  and  give  oc- 
casion to  some  threatening.  But  all  this  will  amount 
to  little  or  nothing.  The  great  source  of  danger,  after 
all,  is  silence. 

With  these  remarks,  brethren  and  friends,  I affec- 
tionately commend,  these  lectures  to  your  attentive  pe- 
rusal. Read  them,  for  my  sake,  your  fellow  servant  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Read  them,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  special  errand  to  earth,  was, 
among  other  things,  ‘ to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives— to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised.’  Read 
them  for  the  sake  of  two.millions  of  your  fellow  beings, 
pining  in  cruel  bondage  at  your  very  door.  Read  them  ; 
then  read  something  better  on  the  subject ; ponder, 
pray,  act,  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
blessing  of  him  that  is  ready  to  perish  shall  come  upon 
you. 

Yours  with  great  respect  and  affection, 

AMOS  A.  PHELPS. 
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LECTURE  I. 

DIRECT  PROOF  OF  THE  SIN  OF  SLAVERY. 

Malachi  ii.  7. — ‘ The  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge, 
and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  . for  he  is  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Lord  of  hosts.' 

Some  may,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  ask,  tvhy  I,  a minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  do  not  attend  to  my  appropriate  bu- 
siness, instead  of  entering  upon  a discussion  of  so  per- 
plexing and  exciting  a subject  as  that  of  slavery  and 
its  remedy  ; or  they  may  be  disposed  to  start  the  old 
inquiry,  ‘ By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?’ 
If  so,  they  have  my  answer  and  my  authority  in  the 
words  of  my  text — The  priest’s  lips  should  keep 
knowledge,  and  they  (the  people)  should  seek  the  law 
at  his  mouth.’  Of  all  men,  it  is  most  incumbent  on 
the  minister  of  Christ  to  see  to  it,  that,  as  for  him,  the 
‘law  of  truth’  be  in  his  mouth  ; that  ‘iniquity’  be  not 
found  in  his  lips,  and  that  he  be  not  ‘ partial  in  the  law.’ 
On  this  authority,  then,  I claim  that  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  suggested  is  my  appropriate  business  as  a 
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minister  of  the  gospel ; and  accordingly  I proceed  at 
once  to  an  examination  of  these  two  inquiries  : — 

I.  Is  Slavery,  in  all  cases,  a sin  ? 

II.  What  is  its  remedy? 

I am  aware  that  these  inquiries,  in  their  various  ram- 
ifications, cover  a wide  field  of  remark.  I am  sensible, 
too,  that  the  general  subject  involved  in  them  is  one  of 
vast  importance  and  magnitude  ; that  the  responsibil- 
ities under  which  I speak  are  therefore  of  correspond- 
ing magnitude ; and  that  a decided  expression  of  opin- 
ion in  the  case  ought  to  be  the  result  of  a thorough, 
candid,  and  prayerful  examination.  It  is  therefore  due 
to  myself  to  say,  that  this  subject  has  long  been  one 
of  no  ordinary  interest  to  my  mind.  The  time  has 
been  when  my  views  of  it  were  essentially  different 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  In  changing  them,  I 
have  acted  with  deliberation.  For  months  the  subject 
has  been  one  of  careful,  and  I think,  candid  investiga- 
tion. And  the  conclusions  to  which  I have  come,  and 
which  I am  now  to  present,  are,  in  my  estimation,  the 
only  conclusions  which  are  warranted  either  by  the 
dictates  of  enlightened  humanity  or  the  word  of  God. 

It  is  due  to  myself,  also,  to  say,  that  these  conclusions 
and  this  expression  of  them,  are  not  the  result  of  hostility 
of  feeling  towards  the  South.  So  far  from  it,  the  very 
reverse  is  the  fact.  I have  no  wish  to  say  aught,  un- 
necessarily, to  injure  the  South.  Whatever  I may  say  ; 
however  great  the  charge  of  guilt  which  I may  pre- 
fer ; and  however  unsparing  my  condemnation  ; God  is 
my  witness,  that  I breathe  not  the  spirit  of  unkindness. 
A sense  of  duty  alone  constrains  me,  and  therefore, 
however  plainly  I speak,  I do  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  in- 
juring or  irritating,  but  because  I honestly  believe  what 
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I say,  and  so  believing-,  am  constrained  to  act  on  the 
principle,  that  ‘ open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love.’ 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  I proceed  to  the 
examination  of  the  first  inquiry,  viz. — Is  Slavery,  in 
all  cases,  a sin?  And  here  we  are  met  at  the  out- 
set by  the  previous  inquiry,  What  is  slavery  ? 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  a definition  which  shall 
be  brief — cover  the  whole  ground,  and  yet  be  free  from 
all  objection.  The  best  as  well  as  briefest  that  occurs  to 
me,  is  this  : Slavery  is  an  assumed  right  of  property  in 
man  ; or,  it  is  the  principle,  admitted  in  theory  and  acted  on 
in  practice,  that  in  some  cases,  each  individual  being  his 
own  judge  in  the  case,  it  is  lawful  to  hold  property  in  man. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  I will  explain  a little. 
I say,  ‘ it  is  the  principle,'  &c.  because  the  essence  of  all 
oppression  lies  in  principles  of  oppression,  rather  than 
in  their  action.  It  is  not  this  or  that  particular  act  of 
cruelty  which  constitutes  oppression.  Such  particular 
acts  become  oppression  only  as  they  involve  or  are  the 
acting  out  of  some  general  principle,  which,  admitted  as 
a principle  of  action,  not  only  gives  rise  to  these  acts, 
in  a given  instance,  but  opens  the  door  for  their  repeti- 
tion, and  also  for  the  infliction  of  innumerable  other 
similar  cruelties,  at  the  mere  discretion  or  caprice  of 
the  oppressor.  It  is  the  principle  involved  in  such  par- 
ticular acts  of  oppression,  which  is  the  ‘very  head  and 
front  of  the  offending,’  and  which  mainly  constitutes 
the  oppression  in  the  case.  Whence  arose  the  revolu- 
tionary war  ? It  is  true  the  three-penny  tax  on  tea, 
and  the  stamp  act,  were  the  immediate  occasions  of  it ; 
but,  after  all,  what  was  there  in  these  worth  contend- 
ing for,  aside  from  the  principle  involved  in  them  ? 
England  claimed  the  right  of  taxing  us  at  pleasure. 
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She  adopted  this  as  a lawful  principle  of  action.  This 
constituted  the  head  and  front  of  her  offending,  and 
fraught  as  it  was  with  untold  evils  to  the  colonies,  it 
was  resisted  unto  blood.  The  war  of  the  revolution 
was  a contest  for  principle.  Had  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion been  yielded,  who  could  have  set  limits  to  the  acts 
of  oppression  growing  out  it  ? So  also  in  our  war  for 
sailors’  rights,  the  bone  of  contention  was,  the  right  of 
search  and  impressment.  The  mere  fact  that  a few 
seamen  had  been  injured  and  abused,  was  as  nothing, 
aside  from  the  principle  involved.  This,  in  common 
with  that  of  the  revolution,  was  a contest  for  principle, 
and  the  oppression  resisted  was  the  oppression  of  prin- 
ciple. And  further,  whence  the  utter  odiousness  and 
the  cruel  oppression  of  the  far-famed  ‘black  law’  of 
Connecticut?  Not  that  Miss  Crandall  and  a few  col- 
ored Misses  are  subjected  by  it  to  certain  shameful  acts 
of  cruelty  and  oppression.  These  are  as  nothing, 
comparatively,  except  as  they  involve  principle  ; and 
the  law,  which  allows  and  sanctions  them,  is  itself 
comparatively  harmless  and  innocent,  except  as  it  in- 
volves principle — principle  which  puts  in  jeopardy  the 
rights  of  thousands.  So  in  the  present  case  ; it  is  not 
this  or  that  act  of  cruelty  to  this  or  that  slave,  which 
constitutes  slavery.  The  question  is  not  a question  of 
of  treatment , one  way  or  the  other,  kind  or  cruel.  It  is 
a question  of  principle.  What  if  many  masters  do 
treat  their  slaves  kindly  ? That  is  not  the  question. 
Do  they  not  treat  their  horses  and  their  hounds  with 
greater  kindness  ? What  if  many  masters  treat  their 
slaves  with  cruelty  ? That  is  not  the  question,  except 
as  such  cruelty  involves  the  principle  of  property  in 
man,  which,  admitted  as  a principle  of  action,  wrests: 
and  withholds  inalienable  rights,  and  subjects  its  vie- 
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fcims  to  untold  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  at  the 
mere  caprice  of  an  irresponsible  master.  The  princi- 
ple— the  principle — the  PRINCIPLE,  that  puts  men, 
horses  and  hounds  on  the  same  footing ; this  is  the 
head  and  front  of  the  offending ; this  the  climax  of 
the  cruelty  in  the  case ; and  no  kindness,  however 
great,  can  ever  annihilate  or  make  amends  for  it,  save 
that  which  yields  the  principle  and  restores  those 
wrested  but  inalienable  rights. 

Again:  I say,  ‘■some  cases,  each  individual  being  his 
own  judge  in  the  case; ’ because  no  man,  not  even  the 
slaveholder,  contends  that  slavery  is  lawful  in  all  cases. 
All  admit  that  it  is  only  in  some  cases  that  its  existence 
is  lawful — cases  in  which  it  is  supposed  there  are  some 
peculiar  reasons  for  it.  And  then,  all  that  is  contend- 
ed for  even  in  respect  to  these  peculiar  cases,  is,  the 
exercise  of  discretionary  power  in  the  case.  Give  a man 
the  liberty  of  holding  his  fellow  men  in  bondage  at  his 
own  discretion,  and  you  yield  him  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  slavery.  Acting  on  this  principle,  he 
may  hold  him  in  bondage  forever.  Now  it  is  this  idea 
of  acting  discretionarity,  that  I mean  to  incorporate  in 
my  definition  by  the  phrase,  ‘ in  some  cases,  each  indi- 
vidual being  his  own  judge  in  the  case.’  And  I do 
it  for  the  special  purpose  of  anticipating  objections. 
Jewish  servitude,  authorized,  as  it  is  said,  by  God  him- 
self, is  often  quoted  as  a triumphant  refutation  of  the 
doctrine,  that  slavery  in  all  cases,  is  a sin.  Now  in 
respect  to  this,  and  all  similar  examples,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  if  a man  acts  by  express  authority  from  God  in 
the  case  ; or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  crime,  &c.,  he  is  call- 
ed by  authority  of  government  to  decide  and  act  as 
magistrate  in  the  case  ; so  be  it.  This  is  not  acting  as 
c 2 
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an  individual,  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  the  exercise  I 
of  assumed  discretionary  power.  It  is  not  adopting  or 
acting  on  the  principle,  that  in  some  cases,  the  individ-  i 
ual  himself  being  judge  in  the  case,  it  is  lawful  to  wrest 
away  or  withhold  inalienable  rights  ; and  is  not,  there-  j 
fore,  acting  on  the  principle,  which  constitutes  the  es-  U 
sence  and  is  the  source  of  all  slavery  in  practice. 

And  finally,  by  holding  man  as  property,  I mean 
holding  him  without  any  ivill  or  consent  of  his  own, 
more  than  if  he  were  a mere  animal,  or  an  inanimate 
thing,  such  as  an  ox  or  a hoe.  I mean,  moreover, 
holding  him  thus,  when,  like  an  item  of  property,  he  is 
guilty  of  no  crime,  by  which,  in  the  regular  operation 
of  equitable  laws,  his  liberty  has  been  forfeited. 

Now  whether  this  definition,  thus  explained,  includes 
all  that  enters  into  the  idea  of  slavery  or  not,  is  of  little 
importance  to  my  present  purpose.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  includes,  at  least,  the  starting  point  whence  all  sla- 
very originates — the  fundamental  principle  on  which  it 
is  based,  and  the  sustaining  principle  by  which  alone  its 
continued  existence  is  secured.  Had  the  principle,  that 
it  is  lawful  in  some  cases  to  hold  man  as  property,  never 
been  admitted  in  theory,  or  acted  on  in  practice,  there 
had  never  been  a slave,  and  slaveholding  had  never 
existed.  Were  it  to-day  to  be  universally  denied  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  every  fetter  would  be  broken, 
every  slave  go  free,  and  all  slaveholding  cease.  All 
slave-holding  in  practice  begins  with  the  admission  in 
theory,  that  in  some  cases,  for  particular  reasons,  the 
individual  himself  being  judge  in  the  case,  such  slave- 
holding is  lawful ; and  it  is  continued  in  practice  by 
the  virtual,  if  not  professed  admission  in  theory,  that 
in  some  cases,  for  particular  reasons,  its  continued 
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existence  is  lawful.  In  a word,  the  single  principle, 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  lawful  to  hold  man  as  property, 
admitted  as  a correct  principle  of  action,  is  the  origin- 
ating and  sustaining  principle  of  all  slaveholding  in 
practice. 

This  point  is  too  plain  to  need  illustration  ; and  yet 
it  is  important  to  dwell  on  it  a moment,  in  order  to 
see  distinctly  that  this  principle  is  not  only  the  origin- 
ating and  fundamental  principle  of  all  slavery,  but  is  its 
all-pervading  and  sustaining  principle ; so  that  the  en- 
tire system  of  slavery  is  but  the  developement,  the  act- 
ing out  of  this  one  principle. 

Examine  the  statute  look  of  slavery,  and  what  find 
you  there  ? A system  of  most  oppressive  law — law, 
that  in  a thousand  forms  gives  the  master  the  same  ab- 
solute and  irresponsible  power  over  his  slaves  which 
he  has  over  his  horses  or  his  swine — law,  which  recog- 
nizes the  slave  only  as  property,  and  accords  to  him 
none  of  the  rights  of  man  unrestricted.  In  other  words, 
you  find  a system  of  legal  oppression,  under  which, 
without  the  violation  of  one  of  its  laws,  the  master,  if 
he  chooses,  may  buy  and  sell  and  mortgage  and  lease 
human  beings  ; may  breed  and  fatten  them  for  market ; 
may  exchange  them  in  market  for  money  or  swine ; 
may  sunder  at  his  pleasure  all  the  ties  of  the  family 
relation ; separating  the  husband  from  the  wife,  the 
wife  from  the  husband,  the  parent  from  the  child,  and 
the  child  from  the  parent;  and  selling  the  husband  to 
the  ‘Georgia  men,’  the  wife  to  the  ‘Carolina men,’  and 
the  child  to  the  ‘ Kentucky  men  ;’ — nay,  if  no  white 
be  present  to  witness  and  testify  to  the  facts,  may 
work  and  starve  and  whip  and  beat  and  kill,  and  in  re- 
spect to  the  female,  may  violate-  the  chastity  of  the 
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slave  with  perfect  impunity.  But  what  is  this  system 
of  legal  oppression  ? Is  it  slavery  ? Not  at  all.  The 
thing  itself  lies  further  back.  This  whole  system  of 
legal  oppression  is  simply  slavery  developed.  It  is 
slavery  acted  out  in  the  statute  book.  It  is  the  one 
principle,  that  in  some  cases  it  is  lawful  to  hold  man 
as  property,  originating  laws  for  itself.  And  the 
whole  system  of  law,  which  it  thus  frames  to  itself,  is 
but  a bulwark  of  defence,  originated  and  erected  by 
itself,  for  the  purpose  of  legalizing  and  perpetuating  its 
own  guilty  existence. 

Again  ; Examine  slavery  in  actual  life,  and  ivlial find  you 
there  ? A system  of  most  oppressive  practice — mitigat- 
ed, indeed,  in  many  cases,  by  the  kindness  or  the  inter- 
est of  the  master,  or  by  both  ; yet,  after  all,  most  cruel 
and  oppressive.  That  absolute  and  irresponsible  pow- 
er over  the  slave,  which  the  master  first  usurps,  and 
then,  by  his  own  enactments,  legalizes  to  himself,  is 
too  frequently  put  forth  in  most  terrific  action.  In 
actual  life,  as  well  as  in  the  statute  book,  the  slave  is 
bought  and  sold,  and  mortgaged  and  leased — is  bred 
and  fattened  for  the  market — is  exchanged  for  swine  * 
— husband  is  separated  from  wife,  and  wife  from  hus- 
band— parent  from  child,  and  child  from  parent,  and  sold,, 
one  to  the  ‘ Georgia  men,’  one  to  the  ‘ Carolina  men,’ 

* A few  years  since,  (whether  the  practice  still  continues  I am' 
unable  to  say,)  traders  from  the  western  parts  of  Kentucky  were 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  immense  droves  of  swine  to  the  Atlantic 
Slates,  to  be  exchanged  for  slaves.  One  of  them  informs  us  how 
they  avoided  the  law  prohibiting  their  introduction  into  the  States. 

‘ An  oath  only  is  required  that  the  slaves  are  brought  into  the 
State  for  the  proper  use  of  those  who  bring  them,  and  the  sale  is 
then  easily  effected  by  borrowing  money  and  giving  the  slaves  in 
pledge,  with  the  condition  that  in  case  the  money  is  not  repaid 
■within  a limited  time,  the  pledge  shall  be  forfeited  ’ 1 1 
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and  one  to  the  ‘ Kentucky  men  ’ — the  slave  is  worked 
and  starved  and  whipped  and  beaten  and  killed,  and 
made  the  victim  of  unhallowed  lust;  and  yet  the  guilty 
oppressor  walks  abroad  untouched. 

Nay  more,  both  in  the  statute  book  and  in  actual  life, 
the  slave  in  the  slave  States  may  be  put  to  death,  for 
seventy-one  crimes,  for  none  of  which  does  the  white 
man  suffer  any  thing  worse  than  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary.  In  Mississippi  the  slave  may  be  put  to 
death  for  about  fifty  crimes ; the  white  for  about  twelve  ; 
in  Virginia  for  near  seventy,  not  one  of  which  ex- 
poses the  white  man  to  death.  But  without  pursuing 
the  statement,  what,  I ask,  is  this  system  of  oppressive 
practice  ? Is  it  slavery  ? No ; it  is  only  slavery  acted 
out.  It  is  a system  of  practice  or  treatment,  based 
upon  and  growing  out  of  the  one  principle,  that  in  some 
cases  it  is  lawful  to  hold  man  as  property.  So  that 
slavery,  in  its  origin  and  all  its  subsequent  existence 
and  developments,  is  no  other  than  this  one  principle, 
admitted  in  theory  and  acted  on  in  practice.  This  one 
principle,  thus  admitted  and  acted  on  by  any  man, 
makes  him  a slaveholder ; admitted  and  acted  on  by  a 
community,  makes  it  a slavehold-ing  community  ; ad- 
mitted and  acted  on  by  the  world,  makes  it  a slave- 
holding world ; and  eveiy  man,  who  has  the  power,  a 
slaveholder  ; and  every  one  who  has  not,  a slave.  Its 
universal  admission  and  action  would  dig  the  grave  of 
equity  and  justice,  put  the  reins  of  government  and 
control,  both  among  individuals  and  communities,  into 
the  hands  of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power,  make  it 
the  sole  arbiter  of  right,  and  thereby  ring  the  death- 
knell  of  freedom  for  the  world.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  this  one  principle,  denied  in  theory  and  not  act- 
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ed  on  in  practice  by  the  individual,  and  if  a slaveholder, 
he  ceases  to  be  so  at  once ; denied  and  not  acted  on 
by  a community,  and  it  ceases  at  once  to  be  a slave- 
holding community ; denied,  and  not  acted  on  by  the 
world,  and  arbitrary  irresponsible  power  would  cease 
to  sway  the  sceptre  or  be  the  arbiter  of  right.  Equity 
and  justice  would  rise  from  the  dead,  and  take  the 
throne  ; and,  instead  of  the  death-knell,  the  shouts  of 
freedom,  triumphant  over  all  oppression,  would  fill  tho 
earth. 

This  one  principle,  then,  that  in  some  cases,  the  indi- 
vidual himself  being  judge  in  the  case,  it  is  lawful  to  hold 
man  as  property,  is  the  ground  and  the  ivhole  ground  of 
debate  between  the  advocates  of  freedom  and  bondage 
the  world  over.  Adopt  this  one  principle  as  a correct 
one,  and  however  you  may  contradict  and  give  the  lie 
to  yourself  in  other  ways,  you  do  in  reality  take  the 
side  of  slavery.  You  adopt  and  defend  its  fundamen- 
tal principle,  and  thereby  whatever  your  professions  to 
the  contrary,  you  really  adopt  the  thing  itself  and  be- 
come its  apologist  and  defender. 

The  main  question  then  returns — Is  slavery , or  the 
holding  of  man  as  property,  in  all  cases,  a sin  ? The 
question,  you  observe,  is  not  whether  slavery  in  the 
general  is  a sin.  In  this  sense  it  is  so  admitted,  by 
universal  consent.  Put  the  question  in  the  general 
abstract  form,  ‘ Is  slavery  a sin  ?’  and  every  man’s  an- 
swer is,  ‘ Yes.’  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  here. 
But  come  to  a case  in  hand — touch  the  system  of 
American  slavery — and  then,  indeed,  circumstances 
alter  cases ; and  though  it  is  very  hard  and  very  wrong 
that  the  poor  slave  should  be  kept  out  of  his  rights, 
Still  it  would  be  just  as  hard,  and  far  more  wicked,  to 
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let  him  have  them.  Just  at  present,  it  really  is  not  the 
master’s  duty  to  cease  his  oppression  and  forsake  his 
wrong-  doing,  by  letting  the  oppressed  go  free.  It 
would  be  a greater  sin  by  far  than  to  keep  them  as  they 
are.  How  many  reason  thus ! — I mean,  talk  thus ! 
Absurd,  however,  as  such  talking  is,  it  nevertheless 
proves  one  thing,  viz.  that  there  are  multitudes,  whose 
admission  of  the  sin  of  slavery  is  a mere  abstraction. 
Come  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  they  affirm  and  deny  in 
the  same  breath.  Sin  though  it  be,  and  on  their  own 
admission,  yet  they  will  not  apply  that  admission  to 
any  actual  case.  Slavery  is  always  wrong  in  the  ab- 
stract ; but  in  practice — that,  indeed,  alters  the  case'; 
in  practice,  it  is  never  wrong  ; for  in  practice  the  justi- 
fying circumstances  come  in,  so  that  the  moment  you 
attempt  to  catch  the  guilty  creature  he  has  evaporated. 
True,  he  is  a great  rogue,  but  you  never  can  so  identify 
him  as  to  take  him.  The  moment  you  attempt  it,  he  is  off 

• deserait  tenuesque  recessit  in  auras,’ 

and  your 

‘ Ter  eouatus  ibi  collo  dare  braehia  circum’ 
will  be  sure  to  result  in  a 

‘ Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imagn, 

Par  levibus  vends. ’ 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  catching  him.  He  is  a mere 
abstraction,  as  empty  as  the  wind. 

Now  such  talkers  are  plainly  a contradiction  to  them- 
selves. Their  admission  of  the  sin  of  slavery  amounts 
to  just  nothing.  Fori  hold  it  to  be  self-evident — to 
the  child  even — that,  if  in  present  circumstances  it  be 
not  duty  to  emancipate,  then  not  to  emancipate  is  duty, 
and  slaveholding,  in  these  circumstances,  is  no  longer 
sin,  but  duty.  And  where,  I ask,  was  there  ever 
-a  case  of  slavery  in  practice,  in  which  these  justi- 
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fying ‘present  circumstances  ’ did  not  exist  and  were 
not  plead  ? It  is  important  then  to  sift  the  real  ques- 
tion in  debate — viz.  whether  slaveholding  be  not  sin  in 
all  cases  ? I remark,  then, 

1.  That  slaveholding,  in  all  cases,  either  is  or  is  not 
sin.  In  the  larger  Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  question  is  asked,  ‘What  are  the  sins  for- 
bidden in  the  eighth  commandment  ?’  And  man-steal- 
ing is  mentioned  as  one.  In  a note  the  General  As- 
sembly describe  man-stealing  thus  : ‘ The  law  is  made— 
for  men-stealers.  This  crime  among  the  Jews,  ex- 
posed the  perpetrators  of  it  to  capital  punishment ; Ex. 
xxi.  16,  ‘He  that  stealeth  a man  and  selleth  him,  or  if 
he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  :r 
and  the  apostle  here  (I  Tim.  i.  10)  classes  them  with 
sinners  of  the  first  rank.  The  word  he  uses,  in  its 
original  import,  comprehends  all  who  are  concerned  in 
bringing  any  of  the  human  race  into  slavery,  or  detain- 
ing them  in  it.  Hominum  fures,  qui  servos  vel  liberos 
abducunt,  retinent,  vendunt,  vel  emunt.  Stealers  of 
men  are  all  those  who  bring  off  slaves  or  freemen,  and 
keep,  sell,  or  buy  them.  To  steal  a man,  says  Gro- 
tius,  is  the  highest  hindoj  theft.  In  other  instances  we 
only  steal  human  property,  but  when  we  steal  or  retain 
men  in  slavery,  we  steal  those,  who,  in  common  with 
ourselves,  are  constituted  by  the  original  grant,  lords 
of  the  earth. — Gen.  i.  28.’  Such  was  the  authorized 
doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  from  1789  up  to  1818.  At  that  time,  indeed, 
the  priests’  lips  ceased  ‘to  keep  knowledge.’  They 
had  become  ‘partial  in  the  law.’  Some  of  them,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  like  the  sons  of  Samuel,  ‘ walked  not  in  ’ 
their  fathers’  ‘ways,  but  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and 
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took  bribes*  and  perverted  judgement  and  through 
their  influence  this  obnoxious  article  was  blotted  out. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  such  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  subject;  and  now 
I maintain,  that  this  doctrine  is  either  true  or  false.  If 
true,  then  slaveholding  is  in  all  cases  wicked  ; unless, 
perchance,  it  be  admitted  that  circumstances  can 
change  the  very  nature  of  things,  so  as  to  turn  man- 
stealing, the  ‘ highest  kind  of  theft,’  into  honesty  and 
innocence.  But  can  this  be  P Are  sin  and  holiness 
chameleons  ? Or  rather,  is  there  magic  in  circumstan- 
ces to  change  one  into  the  other  ? Why  not  change 
the  devil  then  into  a real  angel  of  light,  and  done  with 
it  ? Truly,  there  is  no  telling  what  the  magic  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  process  of  time  may  do  for  him  ! 
For  aught  that  appears,  circumstances  may  alter  cases 
with  him  as  well  as  with  the  slaveholder  ! Why  notPf 
Plainly  there  is  no  alternative.  A wicked  thing,  de- 
spite the  mitigation  of  circumstances,  is  still  a wicked 
thing.  And  slavery,  therefore,  either  is  or  is  not  wick- 
ed in  all  cases — in  one  case  as  truly  as  in  another. 

2.  Slaveholding  is,  in  all  cases,  falsehood  in  theory. 
Its  theory  is,  in  all  cases,  a denial  of  self-evident  truths. 

* Married  ‘ woolsacks,’  probably  ! Alas  how  many  ministers 
of  the  gospel  have  done  so,  and  thus  come  into  the  possession  of 
slaves,  and  in  this  way  been  bribed, — most  effectually  bribed — to 
pervert  judgment.  Brethren,  those  slaves  will  meet  you  at  the  bar 
of  Christ. 

t American  Christians  seem  to  have  forgotten,  at  least  in  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  slavery,  that  the  only  circumstances,  that 
can  ever  come  in,  in  mitigation  even  of  crime,  (much  less  to 
change  it  into  innocence,)  are  want  of  capacity  and  opportunity 
to  know  duty  and  want  of  natural  power  to  do  it;  and  that  these 
circumstances,  when  light  has  come  into  the  w orld  and  men  have 
refused  to  come  to  it,  and  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  so  far 
from  mitigating,  do  but  aggravate  guilt  and  consequent  condem- 
nation. ; Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  ! Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  ’ 1 
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Sav  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, ‘We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident , 
that  all  men  are  created  equal — that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights — that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness: that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed:  that  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a new  government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes ; and  accordingly,  all  experience 
hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer, 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
But  when  a long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pur- 
suing invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a design  to 
reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right, 
it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.’ 

These,  it  seems,  even  to  the  ‘ right  ’ and  ‘ duty  ’ of 
throwing  off  despotic  and  oppressive  government,  are 
all  self-evident  truths.  But  what  one  of  these  truths 
does  slaveholding  admit  P Notone.  Slaveholding,  in 
theory  and  practice  both,  is  built  on  a denial  of  the 
whole.  It  starts  with  the  false  assumption,  that  all 
men  are  not  created  equal,  and  are  not  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights  ; that  there  are  cases, 
therefore,  and  those  not  cases  of  insanity  or  crime,  in 
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which  it  is  lawful  to  wrest  and  withhold  from  men, 
rights  that  would  otherwise  be  inalienable  ; and  that  it 
is  neither  right  nor  duty  to  resist  and  throw  off  such 
oppression.  From  first  to  last,  its  whole  theory  is  at 
war  with  the  self-evident  theory  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. To  say  nothing  then  of  other  self-evident 
truths,  denying  as  it  does  these  first  principles  of  all 
freedom,  slavery  is  always  false  in  theory  ; and  there- 
fore, until  circumstances  change  falsehood  into  truth, 
it  is  sin. 

3.  Slavcholding  is,  in  all  cases,  tyranny  in  practice. 
It  begins,  in  all  cases,  in  the  taking  away  of  inaliena- 
ble rights,  such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. And  it  continues,  in  all  cases,  by  withholding 
them.  This  is  too  plain  to  need  remark.  Let  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  he  what  they  may,  the  slave  in 
those  circumstances  is  still  a man.  He  has  the  body  and 
the  soul  of  a man.  And  being  a man,  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  his  inalienable  rights,  and 
no  man  can  hold  him  as  a slave  without  being  guilty 
before  God  either  of  taking  away  or  withholding  these 
rights;  and  if  this  be  not  tyranny,  what  is?  Exten- 
uate, bleach  out  its  stains  as  you  may,  on  the  ground 
of  circumstances — and  yet  it  is  evermore  the  tyranny 
of  inalienable  rights  wrested  and  withholden — the 
very  tyranny  which  our  fathers  resisted  unto  blood.  It 
is,  therefore,  deep  and  crimson  guilt. 

4.  Slaveholding  is,  in  all  cases,  a violation  of  God's 
law.  This  gives  to  every  being,  considered  simply  as 
a being,  just  that  place  in  the  scale  of  existence 
which  corresponds  to  his  essential  nature.  It  gives 
God,  God’s  place.  It  gives  every  man,  whatever  his 
character,  a man’s  place  in  the  scale  of  being;  and  in 
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all  the  circumstances  of  his  existence,  treats  -him  as 
man— holds  him  responsible,  and  rewards  and  punish- 
es him  as  man.  But  slavery  evermore  goes  upon  the 
opposite  principle  of  action.  In  direct  opposition  to 
the  law,  it  in  all  cases  regards  man,  not  as  man,  but 
as  property.  It  gives  man,  not  man’s  place  in  the  scale 
of  being,  but,  at  the  best,  a horse’s  or  a swine’s  place, 
or  the  place  of  some  inanimate  thing,  such  as  that  of  a 
plough  or  hoe  or  keg  of  tobacco ; and  instead  of  treat- 
ing him  as  a moral  and  accountable  agent,  it  treats 
him  rather  as  a brute,  to  be  governed  by  physical  force 
instead  of  motive.  Indeed  it  makes  a rupture  in  God’s 
order  of  existences.  It  takes  man  out  from  the  order 
of  moral  existences  and  puts  him  down  into  the  order 
of  animal  and  inanimate  existences.  It  dares  thus  to 
lift  its  hand  against  God  and  his  law,  and  blot  out  the 
image  of  man  from  the  soul  on  which  God  has  traced 
it,  and  write  thereon,  ‘it  is  a thing.’  This  it  does  in  all 
cases.  No  set  of  circumstances  can  exist,  in  which 
slaveholding  does  not  regard  and  treat  man  as  proper- 
ty ; and  so  doing,  it  acts  on  a principle,  which  is  at 
war  with  the  divine  law,  and  is,  therefore,  in  all  cases, 
a violation  of  that  law. 

But  take  a more  practical  view  of  the  subject.  Who 
does  not  see  at  a glance,  that  whenever  and  wherever 
men  shall  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  the  heart, 
and  their  neighbor  as  themselves,  then  and  there  all 
slaveholding  will  cease  ? Who  needs  to  be  told  that 
whenever  and  wherever  God’s  law  ceases  to  be  bro- 
ken, then  and  there  slaveholding  will  end  ? Will  there 
be  slaveholding  in  heaven?  Why  not?  If  certain 
circumstances  render  it  lawful  here,  why  may  not  cir- 
cumstances render  it  lawful  there  ? For  the  plainest 
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and  best  of  reasons.  Slavebolding  is  in  all  cases  a 
violation  of  God’s  law,  and  that  law  is  not  broken  in 
heaven.  Will  there  be  slaveholding-  in  the  Millenium? 
Why  not?  Man  will  be  man  then  as  really  as  now, 
and  why  may  not  peculiar  circumstances  exist  to  ren- 
der it  lawful  then  as  well  as  now?  But  will  it  exist? 
Plainly  not,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons ; men  will  then 
universally  obey  the  divine  law ; and  the  consequence 
will  be  that  the  habitations  of  cruelty  will  be  broken 
up,  violence  will  no  more  be  heard  in  the  earth,  ‘the 
wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ; and  the  calf  and  the 
young  lion  and  the  fatling  together ; and  a little  child 
shall  lead  them — they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
God’s  holy  mountain : for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.’ 
When  men  have  done  breaking  God’s  law,  they  will 
have  done  with  slaveholding.  Slaveholding,  then,  is 
ever  a violation  of  that  law  and  as  such  is  wicked. 

5.  Slaveholding  is,  in  all  cases,  a parent  of  abomi- 
nations. Extenuate  the  guilt  of  slaveholding,  in  given 
circumstances,  as  you  may ',  throw  it  back,  if  you  will, 
on  former  generations ; say,  if  we  had  been  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  we  had  not  partaken  with  them  in 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood ; or  urge  in  extenuation 
the  circumstances  which  this  sin  has  thrown  around  it- 
self, and  behind  which  it  now  entrenches  itself  for  justi- 
fication, as  it  moves  on  in  its  career  of  crime  and  blood ; 
in  short,  extenuate  as  you  may,  and  slaveholding  is 
slaveholding  still,  bearing  evermore  the  same  bitter 
fruits  of  sin  and  woe.  By  its  fruits,  then,  let  it  be 
judged.  ‘ A good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit.’ 
Or,  to  suit  the  passage  to  the  case  in  hand,  a tree,  that 
d 2 
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in  certain  circumstances  is  lawful,  cannot,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, bear  unlawful  fruit. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  slaveholding? 
It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  draw  the  picture  in  all  its 
complicated  and  frightful  features.  I can  only  sketch 
some  of  its  more  prominent  ones. 

1.  Slaveholding  originates  and  perpetuates  the  for- 
eign slave  trade,  with  all  its  attendant  sins  and  woes. 
The  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  this  simple  pro- 
cess ; the  principle  is  admitted,  as  a principle  of  action, 
that  in  certain  cases,  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual, 
it  is  lawful  to  hold  man  as  property.  This  uncurbs  the 
love  of  power  and  creates  a demand  for  slaves  ; and  this 
originates  the  traffic.  It  is  in  this  case,  as  in  all  oth- 
ers, the  demand  that  creates  the  supply.  Who,  think  you, 
would  manufacture  or  vend  ardent  spirit,  if  there  were 
none  to  use  it,  and  therefore  no  demand?  Who  then 
would  traffic  in  slaves,  if  there  were  none  to  buy,  and 
therefore  no  demand  for  them  ? The  case  is  too  plain 
for  argument.  Indeed,  it  is  a sober  matter  of  fact,  so 
far  a3  this  western  world  is  concerned,  that  slavehold- 
ing did  originate  this  traffic.  When  the  West  India 
islands  were  first  discovered,  they  were  swarming  with 
inhabitants.  The  Spaniards  enslaved,  and,  by  their 
rigorous  treatment,  exterminated  them  ; and  the  next 
step  was  to  send  the  slave-ship  to  Africa  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  system  of  slavery,  already  established  in 
the  islands.  Thus  was  this  traffic  commenced  in  point 
of  fact,  and  from  that  period  slaveholding  and  the  slave 
traffic  have  gone  on,  hand  in  hand  ; the  one  originating 
and  perpetuating  the  other,  and  the  other  receiving  in 
return  those  countless  victims,  which  were  necessary 
to  sustain  and  perpetuate  itself.  The  traffic,  then,  is  the 
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mere  creature  of  the  system  of  slaveholding.  To  it, 
and  it  alone,  is  it  indebted  for  its  first  and  its  continued 
existence.  For  its  existence,  then,  together  with  all 
its  connected  sins  and  woes,  is  that  system  responsible. 
Shall  I give  you  a single  chapter  in  the  history  of  this 
traffic  ? Would  you  know  hoiv  its  victims  are  procured"? 

For  many  years,  the  sheik  of  Bornou  was  almost  con- 
tinually engaged  in  war  with  the  Felatah’s  and  the 
Begarmis,  two  warlike  nations  in  his  vicinity.  In  the 
space  of  eight  short  years,  this  single  chieftain  carried 
into  slavery  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  Begar- 
mis, besides  burning  their  towns  and  villages.  In  five 
only  of  his  war  expeditions,  or  ghrazzies,  as  they  are 
termed,  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  of  the  Begarmis 
were  slain  and  fifteen  thousand  carried  into  slavery.  In 
one  of  them,  a reconnoitering  party  went  out  in  the 
morning  soon  after  day-light,  and  returned  about  3 o’- 
clock, P.  M.  with  eight  hundred  women  and  children, 
most  of  the  men  having  been  slain.* 

Thus  procured — (and  this  is  but  a feeble  picture  of 
the  awful  scenes  that  are  enacted  in  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica for  this  purpose),  the  wretched  victims,  chained  to- 
gether in  herds,  exposed  to  a scorching  sun,  oppressed 
with  heavy  burdens,  and  famishing  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  are  marched  from  the  interior  to  the  slave  ship 
on  the  coast.  And  now  woidcl  you  visit  that  ship  ? 

‘When  I entered  the  Bay  of  Benguela,’  says  Capt. 
Benjamin  Morrell,  Jr.,  who  was  then  on  a southern  voy- 
age of  trading  and  discovery,  ‘there  were  no  less  than 
four  slave  dealers  from  Brazil,  waiting  to  complete  their 
cargoes.  One  of  these  receptacles  of  human  misery 
lay  at  anchor  within  fifty  fathoms  of  the  Antarctic,  and 

* Denham  and  Clapperton’s  Travels  in  Africa  in  1822 — 23  and 
24. 
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I was  so  distressingly  annoyed  by  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  its  hapless  inmates,  the  wretched  victims  of 
unfeeling  avarice,  that  I resolved  to  visitthe  vessel,  and 
make  an  offer  of  such  medical  aid  as  might  have  a ten- 
dency to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  the  sufferers.  With 
this  determination,  I ordered  a boat  to  be  manned,  and 
boarded  the  brig  without  ceremony  ; and,  gracious 
Heaven  ! what  a horrible  spectacle  was  presented  to 
my  view ! 

‘ The  slaves,  perfectly  naked,  were  stowed  in  rows, 
fore  and  aft,  in  a sitting  position  or  crouching  posture  ; 
and  most  of  the  men  had  their  faces  between  their 
knees,  either  indulging  in  moody  silence  or  mournfully 
chanting,  in  a low  voice,  some  plaintive  song  of  their 
native  villages.  The  feelings  of  the  females  were  of 
course  more  clamorously  expressed,  in  spite  of  their 
tyrants’  exertions  to  keep  them  quiet.  In  passing  along 
the  deck  between  these  two  ranges  of  despairing  hu- 
man beings,  I encountered  such  mute  imploring  glances, 
such  appealing  looks  of  misery,  such  piteous  supplicat- 
ing expressions  of  countenance,  such  torrents  of  tears, 
that  looked  like  pearls  of  ebony,  as  completely  and  to- 
tally unmanned  me.  My  own  tears  fell  like  rain,  and 
the  poor  negroes  gazed  on  the  strange  phenomenon  of 
a white  man’s  sympathy  with  wonder,  doubt  and  admi- 
ration. Even  the  females  had  not  been  allowed  a rag  to 
cover  their  nakedness. 

‘After  having  taken  a cursory  view  of  the  whole 
heart-sickening  scene,  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  after  range  of  pens  on  the  starboard  side,  which 
contained  about  one  half  the  females  then  on  deck. 
Here,  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck,  the  two  sex- 
es were  separated  by  a partition  or  bulkhead  eight  feet 
in  height;  near  which  were  two  women  evidently 
writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Partly  from  the  offi- 
cers, and  partly  from  their  fellow  sufferers,  I gathered 
the  shameful  facts,  that  these  dying  wretches  had  been 
reduced  to  their  present  situation  by  repeated  applica- 
tions of  the  lash,  as  a punishment  for  their  piteous 
cries  and  heart-rending  wailings.  This  worse  than 
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brutality  had  elicited  those  shrieks  and  groans  which 
first  arrested  my  attention  on  board  the  Antarctic. 
They  were  wives  and  mothers  ; their  infants  had  been 
torn  from  their  breasts  and  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
either  to  perish  with  hunger  among  the  grass,  or  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  beasts,  or  the  reptiles — or,  possibly, 
to  be  preserved  and  nourished  by  strangers.  In  the 
phrenzied  paroxysms  of  maternal  anguish,  they  had 
called  for  their  infants — for  their  husbands— for  their 
parents — for  their  brothers,  sisters  and  friends ; and 
for  this  natural  involuntary  ebulition  of  feeling,  their 
bodies  had  been  cruelly  lacerated  with  stripes,  until 
nature  sank  exhausted,  no  more  to  revive.  Their 
breasts  were  distended  with  the  undrawn  nutriment  for 
the  lack  of  which  their  babes  perhaps  were  perishing  ; 
it  was  oozing  in  streams  from  their  nipples,  mingled 
with  their  own  blood.  * # * 

Soon  ‘the  two  special  objects  of  my  compassion 
were  released  from  their  sufferings  by  death  ; and  just 
as  the  visiting  captain  had  attempted  some  observations 
in  excuse  or  palliation  of  their  conduct,  our  attention 
was  arrested  by  another  object.  One  of  the  captives, 
a well  made,  good  looking  man,  of  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  had  contrived,  manacled  as  he  -was,  to 
scale  the  bulkhead,  from  the  top  of  which,  being  unable 
to  use  his  hands,  he  fell  into  the  females’  apartment, 
where  his  head  struck  a ring-bolt  with  such  force  as  to 
fracture  his  skull.  It  was  the  husband  of  the  youngest 
of  the  two  women  who  had  just  breathed  their  last. 
For  a few  moments  he  lay  senseless  from  the  effects  of 
the  blow  ; but  soon  came  to  himself  sufficiently  to  un- 
derstand what  was  said  to  him.  In  the  next  moment 
he  recognized  the  dead  body  of  his  wife,  which  he 
franticly  strove  to  clasp  in  his  manacled  arms ; and, 
with  a yell  of  despair,  endeavored  to  awaken  her  with 
his  caresses  from  the  sleep  of  death,  while  the  wound 
in  his  head  was  pouring  forth  a torrent  of  blood  on  the 
inanimate  object  of  his  piteous  lamentations. 

‘ The  captain  of  the  brig  now  spoke,  and  ordered  one 
of  the  officers  to  tear  the  poor  fellow  from  the  corpse 
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of  his  wife,  and  to  stow  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
deck.  He  raised  his  mute  imploring  eye  to  me,  in 
which  I read  a speedy  termination  of  his  miseries,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  expire  on  the  bosom  of  his  wife.  The 
officer  advanced  to  seize  him,  hut  this  was  too  much  for 
me  to  witness.  I sprang  before  the  dying  man,  drew 
my  dirk,  and  ordered  the  officer  to  desist,  on  the  peril 
of  instant  death.  * * * ■ * 

‘The  officer  recoiled  a few  paces,  while  the  others 
stood  gazing  at  me  and  each  other  in  mute  amazement. 
I stood  fixed  in  my  purpose,  however ; and  not  one  of 
the  conscience-struck,  guilt-appalled,  cowardly  wretch- 
es, could  muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  oppose  my 
single  arm.  The  dying  captive’s  struggle  was  short. 
In  a few  minutes  more  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  cold 
inanimate  lips  of  her  he  loved  more  than  he  feared 
death.’ 

It  were  easy  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
detail  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  4 middle  passage  f 
and  then,  some  of  the  heart-rending  scenes  that  trans- 
pire as  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and 
sister,  are  separated  in  the  slave  market;  butl  forbear. 
It  is  enough  to  know,  that  the  horrid  traffic  still  goes 
on  ; that  the  cruelties  attending  it  are  probably  greater 
than  at  any  former  period ; that  its  extent,  too,  is  nearly 
as  great  as  ever  ; that  since  its  commencement,  it  has 
probably  exported  from  Africa  not  less  than  twenty  mil- 
lions of  her  children  ; and,  by  the  wars  it  has  excited, 
been  the  occasion  of  death  to  at  least  as  many  more. 
And  yet  all  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  but  the  creature 
of  the  system  of  slaveholding.  But  for  this,  the  traffic 
had  never  existed.  But  for  this,  it  would  not  continue 
a day.  Truly,  then,  it  is  the  parent  of  this  abomination, 
and  piracy  though  it  be,  yet  for  it,  as  the  originating 
and  perpetuating  cause,  slaveholding  and  its  abettors 
will  be  held  responsible  at  the  bar  of  God. 
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2.  Slaveholding  originates  and  perpetuates  the  domes- 
tic slave  trade,  with  all  its  attendant  sins  and  woes. 
The  same  course  of  argument  applies  here  as  in  the 
other  case.  But  for  the  system  of  slavery,  there  had 
been  no  slaves  in  the  land  to  be  bought  or  sold,  and  no 
masters  to  buy  or  sell  them,  and  of  course  no  traffic. 
The  plain  matter  of  fact  is  this ; as  the  system  extend- 
ed itself  South  and  West,  it  created  a demand  for 
slaves,  and  that  demand  originated  and  still  perpetu- 
ates the  traffic.  Slavery  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
slaveholding  States  creates  the  demand,  and  slavery 
in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  furnishes  the  supply,  and 
thus  the  traffic  goes  on. 

And  shall  I give  you  a brief  sketch  of  this  traffic  ? 
Would  you  know  how  its  victims  are  procured  ? 

Some  of  them  are  bought.  ‘ Dealing  in  slaves,’  says 
Niles’  Register,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  4,  ‘has  become  a large 
business.  Establishments  are  made  at  several  places 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  at  which  they  are  sold  like 
cattle.  These  places  are  strongly  built,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  thumbscrews,  gags,  cow-skins  and  other  ivhips, 
oftentimes  bloody.’  And  the  following  ‘Notice’*  from 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Enquirer,  informs  us  how  this  busi- 
ness of  buying  and  selling  human  beings  is  carried  on. 

‘This  is  to  inform  my  former  acquaintances  and  the 
public  generally,  that  I yet  continue  in  the  Slave  Trade 
at  Richmond,  Virginia ; and  will  at  all  times  give  a fair 
market  price  for  young  negroes.  Persons  in  this  State, 
Maryland  or  North  Carolina,  wishing  to  sell  lots  of  ne- 
groes, are  particularly  requested  to  forward  their  wishes 
to  me  by  mail ; * * * also  persons  living  near  Richmond, 
having  one  or  more  for  sale.  * * * Persons  wishing 
to  purchase  lots  of  negroes,  are  requested  to  give  me 
a call,  as  I keep  constantly  on  hand,  at  this  place,  a 
* The  italicising  is  mine 
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great  many  for  sale,  and  have  at  this  time  the  use  of 
one  hundred  likely  young  negroes,  consisting  of  hoys, 
young  men,  and  girls ; and  I will  sell  at  all  times — in 
lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Persons  from  the  Southern 
States  wanting  to  buy  a choice  lot  of  slaves,  will  do 
well  to  call  on  me,  as  I shall  be  able  to  furnish  them  at 
any  time.  * * * I have  comfortable  rooms,  with  a 

jail  attached  for  the  reception  of  negroes ; and  persons 
coming  to  this  place  to  sell  slaves  can  be  accommoda- 
ted; * * * the  company  of  gentlemen  (!)  dealing  in 
slaves,  will  conveniently  and  attentively  be  received. 
My  situation  is  very  healthy  and  suitable  for  the  busi- 
ness. Lewis  A.  Collier.’ 

‘April  19,  1833.’ 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  case.  Many  of  the 
victims  of  this  guilty  traffic  are  not  even  bought — they 
are  kidnapped.  Even  to  this  day,  freemen,’  in  this 
boasted  land  of  freedom,  are  kidnapped,  and  then  sold 
into  hopeless  bondage.  Strange  that  the  community 
will  sleep  over  this  matter ! Could  the  facts  in  the 
case  be  brought  out,  I doubt  not  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  in  this  land  thousands  of  legally  free  people 
of  color,  who  have  been  thus  kidnapped,  and  are  now 
toiling  in  hopeless  servitude  and  transmitting  that  ser- 
vitude to  their  otherwise  free  children.  It  is  common 
to  decoy  the  unsuspecting  victims  to  some  retired  spot, 
or  on  board  of  a vessel  and  then  seize  and  bind  them. 
More  than  twenty  free  colored  children  were  thus  kid- 
napped in  the  single  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1825 ; and 
in  1827,  two  were  stolen  in  open  day.  ‘ I know,’  says 
Mrs.  Child,  ‘ the  names  of  four  colored  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  went  to  Georgia  on  board  a vessel,  were 
seized  under  the  laws  of  that  State,  and  sold  as  slaves. 
They  have  sent  the  most  earnest  exhortations  to  their 
families  and  friends,  to  do  something  for  their  relief; 
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but  the  attendant  expenses  require  more  money  than 
the  friends  of  negroes  are  apt  to  have,  and  the  poor 
fellows  as  yet  remain  unassisted.’  * It  were  vain  to 
attempt  a minute  account  of  the  great  variety  of  ways 
in  which  the  business  of  kidnapping  is  carried  on. 
Sometimes  they  are  decoyed  away  as  I have  stated  ; 
again  they  are  imprisoned  as  runaway  slaves,  and,  be- 
ing unable  to  prove  their  freedom  by  written  documents 
or  the  testimony  of  white  persons,  are  sold  to  pay  the 
cost  of  imprisonment ; again  they  are  violently  seized, 
sometimes  individually  and  sometimes  whole  families 
together,  their  free  papers  wrested  from  them,  and  they 
hurried  away  under  cover  of  night  into  hopeless  servi- 
tude ; and  again,  some  ‘monster  in  human  shape,’  pur- 
sues ‘the  occupation  of  courting  and  marrying  mulatto 
women,  and  selling  them  as  slaves.’  f Strange  that  a 
Christian  community  can  sleep  over  this  matter ! 

But  what  next  ? The  slaves,  thus  procured,  are 
driven  over  land  to  the  South  and  West,  chained  to- 
gether in  gangs  of  ten,  twenty,  sixty  or  an  hundred 
even,  or  else  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  a slave-ship, 
and  conveyed  thither  by  water.  In  one  instance,  re- 
cently, sixty  slaves  were  attached  to  one  chain,  and,  in 
repeated  instances,  these  slave-ships  have  carried  away 
from  one  to  two  hundred,  and  even  more,  at  a time. 

But  to  say  nothing  of  the  cruelties  of  this  middle 
passage,  nor  of  the  woes  which  await  the  slave  in  his 
new  house  of  bondage,  let  me  point  you  to  some  of 
those  scenes,  which  are  constantly  transpiring,  both  in 

* Mrs.  Child’s ‘Appeal  in  favor  of  that  Class  of  Americans 
called  Africans/  (p.  64) — a book,  filled  with  pithy  remarks  and 
thrilling  facts,  and  that  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one. 

t This  has  actuallv  been  done  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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the  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  and  Western  slave 
States,  as  this  business  of  buying  and  selling  goes  on. 

‘Who  does  not  know,’  says  Mr.  Paxton,  ‘that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  are  employed  in  this  trade 
— that  vessels  run  constantly  from  the  Middle  to  the 
South-western  States,  loaded  with  slaves — and  that 
many  men  of  high  standing  in  society  are  interested 
in  the  traffic  ? Who  does  not  know  that  in  this  trade, 
little  or  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  nearest  and  dearest  re- 
lations in  life — that  the  husband  and  wife,  the  parent 
and  child,  are  separated  without  hesitation,  when  a bet- 
ter bargain  can  in  that  way  be  obtained  ?’* 

‘Curiosity,’ says  a gentleman  in  Charleston  to  his 
friend  in  New-York,  ‘sometimes  leads  me  to  the  auc- 
tion sales  of  the  negroes.  A few  days  since  I attended 
one  which  exhibited  the  beauties  of  slavery  in  all  their 
sickening  deformity.  The  bodies  of  these  wretched 
beings  were  placed  upright  on  a table— their  physical 
proportions  examined — their  defects  and  beauties  noted. 
“A  prime  lot,  here  they  go  !”  There  I saw  the  father 
looking  with  sullen  contempt  on  the  crowd,  and  ex- 
pressing an  indignation  in  his  countenance  that  he  dare 
not  speak  ; and  the  mother,  pressing  her  infants  closer 
to  her  bosom  with  an  involuntary  grasp,  and  exclaim- 
ing in  wild  and  simple  earnestness,  while  the  tears 
chased  down  her  cheeks  in  quick  succession — “I  can’t 
leff  my  children  ! I won’t  leff  my  children  ”!  But  on 
the  hammer  went,  reckless  alike  whether  it  united  or 
sundered  forever.  On  another  stand  I saw  a man, 
apparently  as  white  as  myself,  exposed  for  sale. 

‘ At  another  time  I saw  the  concluding  scene  of  this 
infernal  drama.  It  was  on  the  wharf.  A slave  ship 
for  New-Orleans  was  lying  in  the  stream,  and  the  poor 
negroes,  handcuffed  and  pinioned,  were  hurried  off  in 
boats,  eight  at  a time.  Here  I witnessed  the  last  fare- 
well— the  heart-rending  separation  of  every  earthly 
tie — the  mute  and  agonizing  embrace  of  the  husband 

# Paxton’s  Letters  on  Slavery,  p 134.  Mr.  Paxton  is  a native 
of  Virginia,  and  was  once  a slaveholder. 
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and  wife,  and  the  convulsive  grasp  of  the  mother  and 
child,  who  were  alike  torn  asunder — for  ever!  It  was 
a living  death — they  never  see  or  hear  of  each  other 
more.  Tears  flowed  fast,  and  mine  with  the  rest.* 

Similar  scenes  are  constantly  enacted  in  the  progress 
of  this  drama.  Similar  separations  are  constantly  tak- 
ing place,  first  at  the  outset,  or  if  not  then,  when  the 
■wretched  slaves  arrive  at  their  place  of  destination,  and 
are  there  exposed  for  sale.  Sooner  or  later  the  sepa- 
ration comes.  Says  Mr.  Stuart,  ‘He  (a slave)  said — that 
he  was  leading  a life  of  terrible  suffering ; that  about 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  he  and  his  wife,  with  his 
two  children,  had  been  exposed  in  the  public  market  at 
Charleston  for  sale  ; that  he  had  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Street;  that  his  wife  and  children  had  been  pur- 
chased by  a different  person  ; and  that,  though  he  was 
living  in  the  same  town  with  them,  he  never  was  allow- 
ed to  see  them;  he  would  be  beaten  within  an  ace  of  his 
life,  if  he  ventured  to  go  to  the  corner  of  the  street.’ 

Such,  then,  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  American  slave- 
trade  and  some  of  its  attendant  sins  and  woes ; and 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  mere  creature  of  slavery. 
The  system  of  slavery  originated  and  still  perpetuates 
it.  The  slaveholder  may  censure  the  slave-trader  as 
much  as  he  will;  but  let  him  remember,  that  that  trader 
is  less  guilty  than  he.  For,  say  what  he  will,  that  tra- 
der is  but  his  humble  servant,  obsequious  to  his  will, 
buying  slaves  of  him  when  he  wishes  to  sell,  and  pro- 
curing them  for  him  when  he  wishes  to  buy.  True,  the 
trader  is  not  innocent ; far  from  it.  Still  he  is  but  the 
humble  servant  of  the  other.  Whence  originates  the 
demand  for  slaves  ? With  the  slaveholders  of  the 

'Stuart’s  ' Three  Years  in  North  America.’  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
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South  and  West.  Whence  comes  the  supply  ? From 
slaveholders  further  North  and  East.  And  the  slave- 
trader,  guilty  and  execrable  as  he  is,  is  but  the  medium 
of  communication  between  them,  acting  in  obedience 
to  their  will.  I repeat  it,  then,  this  whole  traffic  is  but 
the  creature  of  slaveholding.  But  for  this,  it  had 
never  existed.  But  for  this,  it  would  not  continue 
a day.  This,  therefore,  as  the  original  and  per- 
petuating cause,  is  the  parent  of  this  abomination, 
with  all  its  connected  sins  and  woes.  And  reeking  as 
it  is  with  guilt,  detestable  as  it  is  in  the  sight  of  men, 
and  offensive  as  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  still,  as  its 
originating  and  perpetuating  cause,  slaveholders  must 
answer  for  it ; and  answer  for  it  at  the  bar  of  that  God, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  who  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty. 

3.  Slaveholding  is  the  fruitful  source  of  licentious- 
ness. I would  gladly  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  un- 
touched, but  conscience  forbids ; and  besides,  many 
are  so  frightened  with  the  anticipation  of  amalgama- 
tion, in  case  the  slaves  should  be  emancipated  on  the 
soil,  that  it  seems  important  to  relieve  their  fears  on 
that  point,  by  showing  that  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion is  going  on  with  vastly  greater  rapidity  now,  than 
it  probably  would,  if  the  blacks  were  free.  Yes,  ye 
frightened  ones,  the  process  is  going  on,  and  you  may 
thank  slavery,  not  emancipation,  for  it. 

The  condition  of  the  colored  female  in  the  slave 
States,  is,  in  this  respect,  most  dreadful.  Bond  or  free, 
she  is  destitute  of  protection.  Public  sentiment  does 
not  protect  her.  What  said  Mr.  Gholson  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia,  no  longer  ago  than  the  last  winter? 
Why,  that  ‘ he  really  had  been  under  the  impression 
that  he  owned  his  slaves.  He  had  lately  purchased  four 
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women  and  ten  children,  in  whom  he  thought  he  had 
obtained  a great  bargain  ; for  he  supposed  they  were 
his  own  property,  as  were  his  brood  mares.’  And  this, 
doubtless,  is  the  public  sentiment  of  a vast  majority  of 
slaveholders.  It  is  a sentiment  that  regards  and  speaks 
of,  and,  as  facts  show,  treats  the  female  slave  as  a 
‘ brood  mare.’  It  yields  her  no  protection  against  the 
embraces  of  unhallowed  lust.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
slave  is  true  of  the  free  female.  Public  sentiment  af- 
fords her  no  security,  but  on  the  contrary  marks  her, 
if  she  have  charms,  as  the  defenceless  victim  of  some 
licentious  white. 

Nor  does  law  protect  the  colored  females.  Is  she 
free  ? She  may  not,  under  severe  penalties,  resist  any 
white  man  under  any  circumstances.  Is  she  a slave  P 
She  is  her  master’s  property,  and  is  subject  to  his  con- 
trol in  the  matter  of  sexual  intercourse  as  much  as  in 
any  other.  What  say  the  facts  ? ‘ In  a single  State, 

more  than  three  thousand  persons  are  sold  as  slaves  an- 
nually by  their  mercenary  fathers’  1 Many  plantations 
are  stocked  by  the  master  with  slaves  of  his  own  un- 
godly begetting  ’ ! * 

‘ The  planter,’  says  Mr.  Stuart,  ‘ and  the  doctor  seem- 
ed to  be  on  intimate  terms,  which  rendered  their  con- 
versation tolerably  unreserved.  The  doctor  asked  the 
planter  what  could  have  induced  him  to  stay  at  such 
and  such  a plantation  during  the  unhealthy  season.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sangfroid  with  which  the  ques- 
tion was  answered  by  his  friend.  He  said  he  found 
that  half  a dozen  of  the  girls  could  not  longer  be  trus- 
ted without  a husband,  for  one  of  them  had  been  already 
seized  by  the  blacksmith  at  his  gate,  and  he  thought  it 
was  not  only  for  his  interest,  but  that  of  the  plantation 
generally,  that  he  should  be  the  frst  husband.  This 
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answer,  of  course,  gave  rise  to  a great  deal  of  merri- 
ment(!)  among  the  friends;  and  the  doctor,  who  gave 
us  some  accounts  of  his  management  of  his  own  slaves 
of  a similar  kind,  of  course  admitted  the  validity  of  the 
reason.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed, it  turned  out  that  this  planter  was  frequently 
waited  upon  at  table  by  his  own  children , and  had  actual- 
ly sent  some  of  them  to  the  public  market  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  !’* 

But  it  is  not  to  the  unhallowed  lust  of  the  master 
only  that  the  defenceless  slave  falls  a victim.  He,  in 
many  if  not  most  instances,  contents  himself  with  be- 
ing the  i first  husband.’  After  him  come  his  sons,  the 
overseers,  &c.  &c.  Could  all  the  facts  in  the  case  be 
brought  out,  they  would  tell  a tale  that  would  make 
every  ear,  that  heard  it,  tingle.  I fear  they  would  re- 
veal a state  of  things  not  much  unlike  that  which  has 
existed  and  now  exists  in  Jamaica,  though  perhaps  less 
open  and  somewhat  less  extensive.  And  what  is  this 
state  of  things  ? 

‘ At  New  Ground,  the  overseer,  book-keepers,  and 
head  carpenter,  all  lived  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
gross  and  unblushing  profligacy.’  ‘One  of  the  book- 
keepers voluntarily  told  me,  that  he  had  had  twelve 
‘negro  wives’  within  six  months.’ f 

‘Let  us  endeavor  for  a moment,’  says  the  Christian 
Record  of  Jamaica,:]:  ‘to  raise  the  veil  from  before  this 

* Three  Years  in  North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  This  planter 
was  a ‘ wealthy  and  well  known  planter’  of  South  Carolina,  and 
not  by  any  means  a young  man.’ 

f Three  Months  in  Jamaica,  in  1832,  by  Henry  Whitely. 

\ The  Christian  Record  is  a monthly  periodical,  published  in 
Jamaica.  The  first  number  was  issued  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1830.  The  facts  here  quoted,  and  others  of  a similar  char- 
acter, were  published  in  one  of  the  first  three  numbers  of  the 
work,  the  challenge  given  to  any  one  to  disprove  them,  and  the 
offer  made  to  admit  into  the  pages  of  the  work,  any  evidence 
that  should  prove  them  unfounded.  They  were  never  disproved. 
This  I say  on  the  authority  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Repor- 
ter, (London)  from  which  I quote. 
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disgusting  picture.  The  simple  facts  are  notorious  to 
us  who  have  lived  here  for  some  years,  but  few  per- 
sons, if  any,  have  had  the  boldness  to  notice  them  pub- 
licly, and  our  fellow-countrymen  in  England  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  them.  They  hardly  know  that  from 
the  governor  (we  speak  not  of  the  present  one)  to  the 
slave,  an  organized  system  of  open  and  shameless  con- 
cubinage has  prevailed  for  generations  past,  and  still 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  society — exhib- 
iting a congregated  accumulation  of  the  grossest  mor- 
al putrescence.  * * * * With  the  exception  of 

those  who  are  married,  (and  not  always  those)  and  a 
few  rare  instances,  members  of  council,  members  of 
assembly,  custodes  of  parishes,  magistrates,  common 
council  men,  vestry  men,  merchants,  masters  in  chan- 
cery, doctors,  judges,  barristers,  attornies  of  estates, 
overseers,  book-keepers,  clerks,  tradesmen,  whites, 
browns,  blacks — all,  in  short,  have  every  man  his  house- 
keeper, (Jamaica  parlance)  established  in  open  whore- 
dom, living  in  his  house  or  attached  to  it  according  to 
circumstances.  # * * But  the  weightiest  proof, 

surrounded  with  the  darkest  shades,  is  still  behind  in 
the  prevalence  of  the  system  among  the  great  body  of 
the  slave  population.  The  master  himself,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  God  for  the  souls  of  his  people,  either 
lives  with  some  colored  female,  perhaps  one  of  his  own 
slaves,  or  he  systematically  seduces  every  attractive  ob- 
ject among  his  people.  It  is  for  the  most  part  consid- 
ered by  the  people  themselves  an  honor  and  a privi- 
lege, and  is  attended  with  substantial  advantages  to 
them  and  their  friends.  The  attornies  and  overseers, 
almost  to  a man,  and  the  book-keepers,  as  far  as  their 
influence  enables  them,  pursue  the  same  system.  If  a 
married  proprietor  resides  on  his  estate,  he  permits  his 
overseer  and  white  servants  to  do  so  without  rebuke.5 

O ! for  some  Christian  Record  to  speak  out,  untram- 
melled by  fear  or  fastidiousness,  and  give  us  the  awful 
facts  on  this  subject  in  our  own  slaveholding  communi- 
ty ! Verily,  they  would  make  us  blush.  Say  not  that 
there  is  nothing  like  this,  now  existing  in  cur  land. 
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That  it  exists  so  openly  or  so  extensively,  I myself  do 
not  suppose,  but  the  facts — the  facts,  what  are  they  ? 

‘Marriage  among  them  (the  slaves)  is  commonly  al- 
lowed ; but  where  a young  man  has  a fine  family,  the 
planter  very  often,  with  a view  to  the  increase  of  his 
stock,  forces  him  to  have  many  wives : and  in  the 
same  way  married  females  arc  often  obliged  to  receive 
more  husbands  than  one,  as  the  planter  may  order.’* 
And  I also  have  some  facts  in  my  possession,  but  I am 
not  at  liberty  to  mention  names  or  specify  particulars, 
so  that  persons  and  places  can  be  identified.  I may, 
however,  ask  a few  questions.  I ask  those  who  know, 
then,  whether  it  be  not  a fact  that  some  masters  do 
sometimes  select  one  of  the  stoutest,  and  healthiest, 
and  best  formed  of  their  slaves,  and  send  him  around 
among  the  females  on  their  plantations  ‘with  a view 
to  the  increase  of  their  stock  ’ ? Again,  is  there  not 
somewhere  in  the  South  a female  professor  of  religion, 
who  keeps  one  of  her  handsomest  slaves  as  a mistress 
for  her  son,  because  she  can  in  no  other  way  keep  him 
from  more  gross  and  indiscriminate  indulgence  P And 
once  more — is  there  not  somewhere  in  the  South,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  the  owner  of  a plantation,  who 
once  refused  to  protect  a poor  slave  girl  from  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  own  overseer,  though  the  girl  herself 
requested  such  protection,  lest  forsooth,  he  should  en- 
rage the  overseer  and  cause  him  to  quit  his  service,  by 
speaking  to  him  on  the  subject ; and  who,  like  the 
planters  in  Jamaica,  though  he  ‘resides  on  his  estate,’ 
yet  ‘ permits  his  overseer  ’ to  persist  in  these  criminal 
indulgences,  ‘ without  rebuke  ’ ? f 

* Stuart,  vol.  ii,  p.  120. 

f Since  writing  the  above  I have  been  authorized  to  state  it  as 
a fact,  that  about  two  years  ago,  a minister  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi did  thus  refuse  to  protect  one  of  his  own  female  slaves. 
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But  enough — enough  of  this  ‘ disgusting  picture  ’ — 
these  awful,  heart-sickening  details.  Gladly  would  I 
have  omitted  them,  but  the  times  demand  plain  matter- 
of-fact  dealing  and  forbid  fastidiousness.  If  slavery  is 
ever  to  be  remedied  by  the  power  of  a correct  public 
sentiment,  it  must  be  brought  out  from  its  hiding  pla- 
ces, and  exhibited  to  the  public  view,  in  all  its  naked 
deformity — ‘root  and  branch — bud,  blossom  and  fruit.’ 
And  if  the  detail  of  its  fruits  is  disgusting,  it  is  the 
heart-sickening  reality  that  makes  it  so.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  given,  and  be  pondered,  if  we  would  ever 
get  rid  of  the  reality.  There  should  be  no  shrinking 
in  the  case.  We  must  see  the  thing  as  it  is.  Disgust- 
ing or  not  disgusting,  we  must  look  it  in  the  face.  Be- 
yond all  contradiction,  licentiousness  does  exist  at  the 
South  to  an  alarming  extent.  ‘ That  the  vice  prevails 
to  a shameful  extent  is  proved  from  the  rapid  increase 
of  mulattoes.  Oh,  how  many  have  fallen  before  this 
temptation:  so  many  that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
shame  to  fall  !’*  All  other  facts,  then,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, this  simple  one — ‘the  rapid  increase  of  mulattoes,’ 
is  demonstration.  And  yet  who  needs  argument  to 
show  him  that  slavery  is  the  fruitful  source  of  this  ini- 
quity ? Argument  is  out  of  place  in  so  plain  a case. 

Here  then  are  three  abominations  of  which  slavery 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  parent.  Two  of  them,  the 
foreign  and  domestic  slave-trade,  owe  their  origin  and 
continuance  solely  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
slaveholding,  and  of  the  other,  that  practice  is,  to  say 
the  least,  the  fruitful  source. 

I might  go  on  to  speak  of  other  abominations  of 
which  slaveholding  is  the  parent — such  as  the  cruelties 


* Paxton’s  Letters,  p.  129. 
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to  which  it  subjects  the  slave — the  ignorance  of  God 
and  duty  in  which  it  keeps  his  soul — the  dangers  it 
occasions  to  the  nation,  &c.,  but  I forbear.  My  de- 
sign was  to  exhibit  only  some  of  its  more  gross  and 
tangible  features.  That  I have  done.  You  have  seen 
them.  By  its  fruits  then  let  the  tree  be  judged — those 
fruits  which  it  bears  in  the  very  circumstances  which 
are  urged  as  its  justification.  What  are  these  fruits  ? 
One  of  them  is  a system  of  most  horrid  licentiousness  ; 
does  this  argue  a good  tree  P Another  is  a most  ex- 
tensive domestic  slave-trade — the  execration  of  all 
good  men  ; does  this  argue  a good  tree  P Another  is 
the  foreign  slave-trade  continued,  and  all  the  world 
pronounce  this  •piracy ; does  this  argue  a good  tree  ? 
Plainly  not.  Slaveholding,  then,  is  in  all  cases  a sin. 
It  is  falsehood  in  theory  ; tyranny  in  practice  ; a viola- 
tion of  God’s  law,  and  a parent  of  abominations.  In 
all  the  circumstances  of  its  existence,  the  mark  of 
guilt  is  upon  it — deep,  crimson,  blood-stained  guilt. 
That  individual  who  practices  it  is  a guilty  individual. 
That  nation  which  does  so  is  a guilty  nation.  And 
sooner  or  later,  if  they  repent  not,  the  God,  to  whom 
vengeance  belongeth  and  who  claims  it  as  his  prerog- 
ative to  repay,  will  repay.  He  will  visit  for  this  thing — 
yea  his  soul  will  be  avenged  on  such  a nation. , 
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Job  xiii  : 6,  7. — ■ Hear  now  my  reasoning',  and  hearken  to 
the  pleadings  of  my  lips. 

Will  you  speak  wickedly  for  God,  and  talk  deceitfully  for 
him  ? 

Ezekiel  xviii : 2. — What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this  proverb 
concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  saying,  “The  fathers  have  eaten 
sonr  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge  1”  ’ 

On  a former  occasion  I have  shown  the  wickedness 
of  slavery  by  direct  argument.  It  is  next  in  order  to 
notice  objections.  As  introductory  to  this,  allow  me 
to  recapitulate  a little. 

Slaveholding,  as  I have  before  shown,  is,  in  all  cases, 
falsehood  in  theory ; tyranny  in  practice ; a violation 
of  God’s  law  ; and  the  parent  of  abominations.  It  is 
all  this,  in  those  very  circumstances,  which  are  urged 
in  extenuation  of  its  guilt,  and  in  justification  of  its  pre- 
sent and  continued  existence.  Plead,  if  you  will,  con- 
stitutional recognition,  a self-legalized  right  of  proper- 
ty, the  kindness  of  the  master,  the  degradation  of,  the 
slave,  the  danger  of  manumission,  &c.  as  the  peculiar 
set  of  circumstances  which  justify  present  slavehold- 
ing, and  yet,  in  these  very  circumstances,  the  thing  it- 
self— the  principle , which  is  the  head  and  front  of  its 
offending  and  constitutes  its  soul  and  essence,  is  false- 
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hood  in  theory,  denying-  self-evident  truths  ; — is  tyranny 
in  practice,  taking  away  and  withholding  inalienable 
rights ; — is  a violation  of  God's  law,  wresting  man  out 
from  the  rank  of  moral,  and  putting  him  down  into  that 
of  mere  inanimate  or  brute  existence,  thus  making  un- 
godly havoc  with  the  order  of  things,  established  by 
the  finger  and  guarded  by  the  law  of  God  ; — and  final- 
ly, is  the  parent  of  abominations,  yielding  evermore 
the  same  bitter  fruits  of  cruelty  and  crime. 

Let  me  enlarge  a little  on  this  point.  Whence 
comes  this  whole  system  of  oppression?  Yonder  sol- 
itary man  loves,  and  is  for  grasping  after  power.  He 
persuades  himself  that  he  needs,  and  that  in  some  ca- 
ses, especially  in  so  peculiar  a case  as  his,  it  is  lawful 
to  hold  man  as  property.  His  neighbors  are  similarly 
situated,  have  a similar  love  of  power,  reason  in  a sim- 
lar  manner,  and  come,  as  by  common  consent,  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  leaven  of  oppression  has  thus 
begun  to  ivork.  It  extends  to  the  community.  The 
community  reason  thus  and  conclude  thus.  It  becomes 
a maxim,  admitted  in  theory  as  a correct  one,  that  in 
some  cases,  at  each  individual’s  own  discretion,  it  is 
lawful  to  hold  man  as  property.  And  this  originates 
the  demand  for  slaves.  The  market  is  opened,  and 
demands  a supply.  In  obedience  to  that  demand,  the 
proud  ship  is  soon  riding  in  majesty  over  the  deep,  in 
search  of  some  poor,  degraded  and  defenceless  ones — 
an  easy  prey  to  the  opresssor.  Next,  the  flames  of 
burning  villages  flash  out  upon  night’s  darkness,  and 
the  yell  of  the  oppressor  and  the  shrieks  of  captured 
and  murdered  innocents  break  up  its  stilly  silence  and 
sweet  repose,  and  the  dry  earth  drinks  in  the  streaming 
blood.  Next,  that  proud  ship,  now  the  prison-house  of 
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griefs  anajvoes  unutterable,  is  on  her  homeward  way. 
In  the  economy  of  a wise  but  inscrutable  Providence, 
judgment  lingers  and  damnation  slumbers,  and  so  that 
ship  rides  on  unscathed  by  the  lightnings  and  the  thun- 
derbolts of  indignant  heaven.  That  open  market  is 
thus  supplied.  But  that  supply  only  whets  her  appe- 
tite, and  makes  her  more  voracious.  Like  the  hell  of 
Isaiah,  ‘she  enlargeth  herself  and  openeth  her  mouth 
without  measure.’  Like  the  hungry  grave  she  cries, 
at  every  new  supply — ‘ Give,  give,  and  saith  not  it  is 
enough.’  And  now,  in  obedience  to  this  continued 
and  increasing  demand,  other  ships  are  on  their  way 
to  the  homes  of  the  defenceless ; and  the  work  of  death 
goes  on  with  accelerated  step.  At  the  same  time,  and 
by  this  means,  a system  of  most  cruel  oppression  is 
growing  up  to  maturity  at  home.  It  is  enlarging  its 
dimensions,  shooting  out  its  hydra  heads  in  new  direc- 
tions, and  throwing  around  itself  at  every  step,  every 
possible  entrenchment  to  secure  its  continued  exist- 
ence, and  rearing  up  every  possible  obstacle  to  its  an- 
nihilation. At  length  this  entire:  system  of  iniquity  and 
blood,  in  all  its  parts — market,  traffic,  slaveholding,  all — 
has  grown  up  to  giant  manhood,  and  is  carrying  on  its 
work  of  violence  and  death  with  giant  strides ; whiten- 
ing the  wide  ocean  with  its  spreading  canvass ; drench- 
ing the  dry  earth  with  the  blood,  and  strewing  the  co- 
ral beds  of  ocean  and  the  soil  of  the  oppressor  with  the 
bones  of  its  countless  victims.  And  yet  forsooth  just 
at  this  point— just  as  the  monster  has  grown  up  to  full 
maturity  and  is  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity 
with  frightful  rapidity — just  as  the  patience  of  indig- 
nant heaven  is  exhausted  and  its  lingering  judgments 
begin  to  hasten,  and  its  slumbering  damnation  to 
K 
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awake — -just  here,  forsooth,  the  monster,  » /e  are  told, 
becomes  a very  kind,  gentle  creature,  and  on  account 
of  his  very  peculiar  circumstances  begins  to  wash  his 
hands  of  blood-guiltiness,  and  proclaim  abroad  his  in- 
nocence, while,  at  the  same  time,  he  persists  in  the 
adoption  and  practice  of  the  very  principle  to  which 
alone  he  owes  his  first,  his  continued  and  his  future  ex- 
istence— the  principle  that  in  some  cases,  the  master 
himself  being  judge  in  the  case,  it  is  lawful  to  hold 
man  as  property. 

Now,  plainly,  the  man  who  attempts  to  prove,  that 
slaveholding  is  no  longer  wicked,  now  that  it  has  orig- 
inated and  is  perpetuating  these  and  other  abomina- 
tions, and  is  just  about  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  its  ini- 
quity, will  be  compelled  to  speak  wickedly  for  God  and 
talk  deceitfully  for  him.  He  cannot  otherwise  main- 
tain his  point  and  justify  present  slaveholding.  He 
must,  of  necessity,  take  up  the  old  proverb,  ‘The  fa- 
thers have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth 
are  set  on  edge’ — the  evil  is  entailed — or  some  other 
proverb  quite  as  false  and  wicked.  We  should  there- 
fore expect  beforehand,  that  such  would  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  arguments  or  objections  urged  in  defence 
of  slaveholding.  Whether  such  is  their  character  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  To  the  objections,  then.  What  are 
they  ? 

Objection  1.  In  the  first  place,  says  the  objector, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  or  in 
other  cases,  still,  if  you  mean  to  bring  the  case  home 
to  slaveholding  in  the  United  States,  it  becomes  a very 
different  matter.  Slavery  here  is  altogether  peculiar, 
at  least  so  far  as  respects  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
the  way  of  its  removal.  There  are  circumstances  in 
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the  case  which  render  it  peculiar,  and  go  to  show  that 
the  American  slaveholder  is  not  so  guilty  a man — or 
American  slaveholding  so  wicked  a thing  as  many  are 
apt  to  suppose. 

In  reply,  it  would  be  in  point  to  ask  the  objector  to 
name  over  specifically  those  circumstances,  which,  on 
account  of  their  special  peculiarity,  are  supposed  to 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  American  slaveholder  and 
to  justify  the  continuance  of  American  slaveholding. 
What  are  these  circumstances — these  peculiar  difficul- 
ties, dangers,  &c  ? I venture  to  affirm  that  whatever 
they  are,  they  are  not  peculiar,  but  are,  in  all  impor- 
tant respects,  common  to  all  systems  of  slaveholding. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  utter  mistake  on  this 
point  in  the  minds  of  the  community.  Just  as  an  in- 
dividual sinner  is  wont  to  regard  his  own  case  as  alto- 
gether peculiar,  and  to  see  peculiar  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  liis  repentance,  so  the  community  seem  to  have 
regarded  and  looked  upon  the  system  of  American 
slaveholding.  It  has  seemed  to  them  to  be  in  itself 
unlike  all  other  systems,  and  its  abolition  to  be  encom- 
passed with  difficulties  unlike  all  others.  But  this 
idea  is  false.  The  substantial  features  of  involuntary 
servitude,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  abolition, 
are  of  necessity  substantially  the  same  in  all  cases. 
When  was  there  ever  a system  of  such  servitude,  in 
which  the  slave  was  not  the  master’s  property ; in 
which  the  master  could  not  plead  legal  recognition, 
right  of  property,  poverty  on  his  part,  non-qualification 
for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  entailment,  dan- 
ger, and  Bible  even,  in  justification  of  his  continued 
slaveholding  ? Who  does  not  know,  that  the  defend- 
ers of  English  Colonial  Slavery  justify  its  continuance 
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by  the  plea  of  peculiar  circumstances  ; and  that  these 
circumstances  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  urged 
in  justification  of  continued  slaveholding'  here  ? Who 
has  not  heard  the  cries  of  legal  recognition,  right  of 
property,  entailment,  frightful  poverty,  starvation,  in- 
surrection, blood,  death,  &c.  &c.  which  have  gone  over 
from  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country,  loud  and  tu- 
multuous, as  the  voice  of  many  waters  ? I affirm  then, 
that  the  same  plea  of  peculiar  circumstances  is  neces- 
sarily common  to  every  system  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude, and  if  valid  in  respect  to  one,  is  equally  so  in 
respect  to  all.  If  it  can  wash  out  the  guilt  of  continued 
slaveholding  to  day,  it  may  do  so  to-morrow.  If  it  can 
bleach  out  the  stains  of  American  slaveholding,  it  can 
do  so  in  respect  to  all.  And  then,  at  every  time  and 
in  every  place  continued  slaveholding,  thus  justified, 
may  stand  forth  in  angel  innocence,  though  its  hands 
be  reeking  with  a brother’s  blood.  • The  truth  is,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  American  slave- 
holding, which  renders  it  so  unlike  all  other  slavehold- 
ing and  is  an  extenuation  of  its  guilt.  So  far  from  it, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case  are  all  the  other  way,  and 
go  rather  to  heighten  than  extenuate  its  guilt.  The 
American  slaveholder  sins  against  such  light  arid  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  render  him  a more  guilty 
man  than  most  other  slaveholders.  As  to  light,  he  sins 
against  the  blazing  light  of  his  own  national  constitu- 
tion— in  utter  contradiction  to  truths  himself  has  admit- 
ted, and  in  utter  violation  of  principles  in  defence  of 
which  he  has  fought  and  bled.  And  as  to  other  circum- 
stances, they  are  all  circumstances  of  his  own  creation, 
or  at  least,  his  own  preservation.  If  he  did  not  origi- 
nate he  has  perpetuated  and  does  perpetuate  them. 
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They  are  sparks  of  his  own  kindling.  And  what  is 
more,  if  he  would  but  get  his  will  right  on  the  subject, 
they  are  sparks  which  he  is  perfectly  competent  to  put 
out.  The  peculiarities  of  the  case  are  therefore  alto- 
gether against  the  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  or  the  jus- 
tification of  his  continued  sin. 

Objection  2.  But  it  is  said,  that  the  Bible  sanctions 
slaveholding  in  some  cases,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefore, 
he  a sin  in  all  cases,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  the  Bible 
sanctions  sin. 

The  Bible  sanction  siaveholding ! — pray,  what  sin 
does  it  not  sanction  ? Where  is  the  sin  that  does  not 
contrive,  especially  when  hard  pressed,  to  cloak  itself 
under  the  Bible  ? Where  is  the  sinner  that  is  not 
ready  to  quote  Bible  in  apology  for  his  sin,  whatever  it 
be  ? Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest things — nay,  if  one  be  so  disposed,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  easiest  tilings  imaginable,  to  make  the  Bible 
an  apologist  and  minister  of  sin  ? The  very  devil  can 
change  himself  into  an  angel  of  light  and.  quote  scrip- 
ture most  learnedly,  when  it  suits  his  purpose.  And 
men  are  too  often  apt  imitators  of  him.  Cherished  sin 
is  always  fruitful  and  ingenious  in  argument.  It  never 
lacks  apology : and  what  is  more,  is  generally  a great 
biblical  scholar,  and  somewhat  pious  withal.  The 
thought  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  how  Satan  must 
laugh  in  his  sleeve,  to  see  good  men  poring  over  the 
Bible,  with  most  saintly  devotion,  in  order  to  find  some 
apology  for  their  darling  sin  ! 

But  the  Bible  sanctions  slaveholding  ! — and  what  says 
that  man  who  has  two  wives?  Polygamy,  you  tell 
him,  is  wicked.  ‘You  are  vastly  mistaken,  sir,’  he  re- 
plies. ‘Wicked ! Why,  sir,  didn’t  the  patriarch  Jacob 
s 2 
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have  his  two  wives  ? And  David,  that  man  after  God’s 
own  heart,  didn’t  he  have  as  many  as  two  P And  Sol- 
omon, that  wisest  of  men,  didn’t  he  have  as  many  as 
two  ? You  had  better  read  your  Bible  a little,  sir,  be- 
fore you  talk  to  me  about  its  being  wicked  to  have  two 
wives.’ 

But  the  Bible  sanctions  slaveholding !— and  what  says 
that  rum-drinking  or  rum-selling  Christian  ? The  use 
and  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  you  tell  him,  are  both  wick- 
ed. ‘Just  the  reverse,’ he  replies.  ‘ Didn’t  Noah  use 
something — I don’t  care  whether  you  call  it  ardent 
spirits  or  not— which  would  intoxicate?  and  if  he  used 
it,  didn’t  somebody  make  and  sell  it?  Aye,  and  didn’t 
Christ  attend  a wedding  where  they  drank  rather 
freely  of  wine  ? Why,  sir,  if  1 had  time  I could  turn 
you  to  chapter  and  verse  on  this  subject.  It  is  only 
the  immoderate  use  that  the  Bible  condemns.  Any 
other  use  it  sanctions.  You  may  rely  upon  it.  And 
what  satisfies  me,  is,  that  some  of  the  “most  approved 
divines”  think  so,  or  at  least  have  thought  so,  and  would 
have  thought  so  to  this  day,  if  some  hot-headed  fanat- 
ics hadn’t  frightened  them  out  of  it.  Ministers  swim 
with  the  current  sometimes,  as  well  as  other  people.’ 

But  the  Bible  sanctions  slaveholding  ! — and  what  says 
the  slave-trader?  Why  that  he  has  Bible  authority  for 
slavetrading.  Indeed  it  is  a notorious  fact,  that  those, 
who  originally  plead  the  Bible  in  justification  of  slave- 
holding, plead  it  with  equal  pertinacity  in  justification 
of  slave-trading.  The  very  traffic,  that  is  now  the  ex- 
ecration of  Christendom,  is  denounced  and  punished 
as  piracy,  has  had  ten  thousand  tongues  to  quote  the 
Bible  in  its  behalf.  There  is  nothing  that  men,  even 
good  men,  are  so  prone  to  do  as  to  hide  behind  the  Bi- 
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ble  for  the  protection  of  some  darling'  sin.  Rather 
than  give  up  their  idol  and  suffer  the  inconveniences  of 
so  doing,  they  too  often  wrest  the  scriptures  and  make 
them  the  apologist  of  sin.  And  what  is  even  worse,  if 
conscience  dare  to  whisper  her  rebukes,  she  is  at  once 
brow  beaten  and  awed  to  silence  by  a 1 thus  saith  the 
Lord' ! Verily  if  men,  and  Christian  men  are  ever  the 
laughing  stock  of  devils — if  angels  ever  weep — if  God 
himself  ever  frowns  in  utter  wrath,  it  is  when  he  sees 
Bible  and  conscience  thus  wrested  from  their  true  of- 
fice, and,  with  great  appearance  of  piety,  carried  over 
into  the  service  of  Satan,  and  made  prime  ministers  of 
sin. 

But  the  Bible  sanctions  slaveholding  ! — then  ivhy  does 
■not  the  God  of  the  bible  sanction  it?  It  is  to  no  purpose 
to  say  that  he  forbears  in  some  cases  to  punish  it.  If 
this  be  sanctioning  or  even  tolerating  it,  God  sanctions 
and  tolerates  every  species  of  sin.  The  truth  is,  de- 
laying judgments,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  are  only  the 
earnests  of  gathering  indignation  and  swift  destruction, 
if  the  space,  they  afford  for  repentance,  be  not  improv- 
ed. In  thus  forbearing  to  punish,  God  is  merely  en- 
during ‘ with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  to  destruction.’ 

Wrath  stays  him,  or  else  God  would  strike  them  dumb: 

His  wise  forbearance  has  their  end  in  view, 

They  fill  their  measure  and  receive  their  due. — ■ Cowper . 
How  then  has  it  happened,  not  once  or  twice,  or 
thrice,  but  repeatedly,  that  just  at  the  moment,  when 
a system  of  slavery  had  grown  up  to  maturity, 
among  a given  people,  then  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity  has  been  filled  up,  and  then  the  ear  of 
Jehovah  Veen  opened  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  and 
he  come  forth  in  the  terror  of  his  judgments  and  swept 
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that  people  with  the  besom  of  destruction  ? Or  rather, 
how  does  it  happen  that  this  is  the  uniform  course  of 
God’s  providence  P How  is  it  that  God’s  Providence  is 
thus  at  war  with  his  word  ? Does  not  Jehovah  know, 
that  the  moment  mentioned  is  of  all  others,  ike  moment 
when  the  pleas  of  legalized  and  long-possessed  right 
of  property,  entailment,  non-qualification  for  freedom, 
danger  of  emancipation,  &c.  have  most  of  plausibility 
and  force  P What  if  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  does 
come  up  and  enter  into  his  ears,  why  does  he  not  listen 
to  the  cries  of  the  poor,  unfortunate  oppressors,  who 
have  had  the  dreadful  evil  entailed  on  them?  Why  is 
not  his  heart  touched  with  pity  for  them  as  well  as  for 
the  poor  slaves  ? Says  a minister  of  the  gospel,  now 
living,  and  in  New  England  too  ! ‘ Viewing  slavehold- 
ing as  a crime,  it  were  difficult  to  decide  which  were 
the  most  guilty,  the  masters,  who  by  birth-right,  hold 
the  peasantry  in  a servile  state ; or  the  slaves,  who  by 
the  same  tenure,  hold  the  masters  in  a state  of  master- 
ship ; a bondage  more  severe  and  more  fearful  than  their 
own.  [/]  As  a state  of  society,  generated  like  all  other 
existing  evils,  in  the  errors  of  former  times,  it  is  bad  ; 
[indeed !],  a considerate  master  sees  it  to  be  so,  without 
casting  the  blame  upon  the  slave,  [//]  who  holds  him  in 
the  unhappy  condition  of  owner;  as  a considerate 
slave  may  be  supposed  to  do,  without  casting  blame 
upon  the  master,  who  holds  him  in  the  condition  of  ser- 
vility.’* 

Now  how  does  it  happen  that  God  is  not  a little  more 
4 considerate  ’ ? Why  does  he  not  take  this  ‘ consider- 

* Telescope,  &c.  p.  172 — by  Samuel  Nott,  Jr.,  a very  good 
little  book  with  this  exception.  Mr.  N.  is  not  alone  in  such  sen- 
timents. 
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ate’  view  of  the  subject ; and,  instead  of  ‘ casting  blame 
upon  the  slave’  for  holding  the  master  in  his  ‘unhappy 
condition  of  owner,’  or  ‘ upon  the  master’  for  holding 
the  slave  in  ‘the  (enviable  ?)  condition  of  servility,’ just 
regard  it  as  a ‘bad’  state  of  things,  ‘generated  like  all 
other  existing  evils  in  the  (innocent?)  errors  of  former 
times’?  One  would  naturally  expect  God  to  beat 
least  as  considerate  as  a ‘ considerate  slave.’  Why 
then  does  he  not  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  ‘ unhappy’ 
owners,  whose  .slaves  hold  them  ‘ in  a state  of  master- 
ship ; a bondage  more  severe  and  more  fearful  than 
their  own  ’ ? Why  not  hear  their  pleas  of  extenuation, 
and  so  shut  up  the  bowels  of  his  compassion  for  the 
oppressed  and  turn  away  his  wrath  from  the  oppressor? 
Why  put  on  vengeance  at  the  very  period  when  the 
‘ unhappy  condition  of  the  owner’  is  most  unhappy,  and 
the  pleas  of  extenuation  wax  loudest  and  strongest? 
Verily,  if  the  Bible  sanctions  slaveholding,  the  God  of 
the  Bible  does  not.*  The  dispensations  of  his  provi- 
dence do  not  contradict  his  word. 


* Almost  all  the  excuses  now  made  in  justification  or  pallia- 
tion of  slavery  could  have  been  made  by  that  generation  of 
Egyptians  that  was  punished  for. enslaving  Israel. 

They  could  have  plead  that  they  did  not  begin  it ; that  Israel 
were  in  slavery  when  they  were  born  ; that  they  formed  the  la- 
boring class,  and  could  not  be  set  free  without  changing  the 
whole  state  of  society  ; that,  considered  as  property,  the  Israel- 
ites were  of  immense  value.  That  there  were  such  prejudices 
between  them  and  the  Egyptians  that  they  could  not  mingle  and 
become  one  people  : they  were  an  abomination  to  each  other. 
That  they  were  treated  well,  allowed  to  live  with  their  families, 
and  to  hold  and  accumulate  property ; that  if  correction  was 
used,  and  overseers  placed  over  them,  it  was  because  they  would 
not  work  without  it.  That  their  rapid  increase  proved  that  they 
were  well  treated. 

All  these  and  similar  excuses  availed  not.  The  practice  of 
slavery  was  morally  wrong.  Their  continuing  it  increased  their 
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Bat,  insists  the  objector,  the  Bible  does  sanction 
slaveholding:  JVhat  is  the  proof  ? 

Is  it  said  that  Abraham  had  slaves — that  some  of  ! 
them  were  born  in  his  house  and  some  of  them  bought 
with  his  money,  and  that  his  example  is  decisive  on  the 
point  ? 

True  ; Abraham  had  servants,  and  some  of  them 
were  ‘ bought.’  And  so  it  follows,'  does  it,  that  the 
slave-trade — the  business  of  buying  and  selling  slaves, 
is  a very  allowable  business  ! Men  may  buy  men,  (for 
if ‘bought’ proves  any  thing  it  proves  this),  and  then 
hold  them  as  slaves  at  pleasure,  and  quote  father  Abra- 
ham for  authority  ! The  good  patriarch  was  a slave- 
trader,  and  a slaveholder  too ! Slave-traders  and  slave- 
holders are  Abraham’s  children — walking  in  the  steps 
of  their  father  ! Verily  Abraham’s  character  needs  to 
be  looked  after. 

‘■But  Abraham's  servants  ivere  “ bought ’ — Aye  ; and 
it  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  buy  wives.  Jacob, 
if  I mistake  not,  bought  his.  What  slaves  they  must 
have  been  ! And  Joseph,  it  seems,  bought  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt  as  servants  for  Pharaoh.  All  the  people 
of  that  populous  country  were  his  ‘ bought’  servants ! 
What  a plantation  ! What  a gang  of  slaves  that! 

But,  to  be  serious  ; — Abraham's  servants  ivere  not 
American  slaves.  And  the  proof  is  plain. 

1.  Their  servitude,  admitting  it  to  be  the  servitude  of 
slaves,  iv  as  a very  different  thing  from  American  servi- 

guilt,  and  made  sure  their  punishment.  Paxton’s  Letters,  pp. 
100,  101. 

God  came  forth  in  vengeance.  ‘ He  heard  our  voice,  and 
looked  on  our  affliction  and  our  labor  and  our  oppression  : And 
the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a mighty  hand,  and 
with  an  out-stretched  arm  and  with  great  terribleness,  and  with 
signs,  and  with  wonders.’  Deut,  xxvi  : 7,  8. 
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tude.  One  fact  is  decisive.  Eleazer  of  Damascus,  one 
of  them,  was  steward  or  ruler  of  his  house  and  pros- 
pective heir  to  his  property.  ‘ Behold,’  says  Abraham, 
‘ to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed,  and  lo,  one  born  in  my 
house  is  mine  heir.’  Who  ever  heard  of  an  American 
slave  that  was  or  that  could  be  heir  to  his  master’s  es- 
tate ? But, 

2.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  servitude  of  Abraham’s 
servants  teas  the  servitude  of  slaves.  In  order  to  do  it, 
it  must  be  shown,  (1)  That  he  held  them  as  property — 
by  the  same  tenure,  under  the  same  absolute  control, 
and  on  the  same  footing  with  his  flocks  and  herds.  (2) 
That  he  held  them  in  this  condition  without  their  con- 
sent ; and  (3),  That  in  so  doing  he  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  at  his  own  discretion.  And  in  order 
to  show  all  this,  and  to  clear  up  other  difficulties  in  the 
case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions— and  to  do  it  by  sober  facts  and  not  by  dreamy 
conjectures.  It  should  here  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Abraham  had  quite  a number  of  these  servants.  Rev. 
J.  W.  Nevin  says,  ‘ Some  of  the  richer  shepherds,  like 
Abraham  and  Job,  appear  to  have  had  thousands  of 
them  belonging  to  their  households.’  Now,  then,  for 
the  questions. 

1.  Abraham’s  servants  -were  ‘bought’ — in  what 
sense  were  they  bought?  Were  their  bones  and  sinews 
as  well  as  their  service  bought,  or  their  service  merely? 
In  other  words,  were  they  slaves  or  hired  servants  ? 
Let  us  have  the  true  meaning,  substantiated  by  facts 
and  not  conjectur.e. 

2.  Of  whom  did  Abraham  buy  them  ? Did  they  sell 
themselves  ? I£  so  their  servitude  was  not  involunta- 
ry. Did  Abraham  buy  them  of  some  other  slaveholder  ? 
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Did  he  buy  them  of  kidnappers?  And  if  so,  how  is  he 
to  escape  the  charge  of  being  an  accessory  to  the  sin 
of  man-stealing.  Let  us  have  the  facts  in  the  case.* 

3.  Where  did  Abraham  originally  obtain  his  servants 
— in  Canaan  or  Haran  ? They  are  spoken  of  (Gen. 
xii.  5.)  as  souls,  which  he  and  Sarah  had  ‘ gotten  in  Ha- 
ran.’ 

4.  In  what  sense  were  they  gotten  ? In  the  sense  of 
purchased  slaves,  or  Pagans  converted,  or  (as  the  orig- 
inal is)  ‘ made ’ to  the  true  religion?  If  they  were  got- 
ten in  this  sense — i.  e.  if  they  were  Pagans  who  had 
been  converted  to  the  true  religion  by  Abraham,  and 
from  religious,  as  well  as  other  considerations  followed 
him  from  Haran  to  Canaan,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  in 
what  sense  they  were  bought.  What  then  is  fact? 
Were  they  not  persons  ‘ who  kept  the  way  of  the  Lord 

* Rev.  Samuel  Crothers  of  Ohio  in  his  ' Strictures  on  African 
Slavery/  recently  published,  says,  in  reply  to  the  same  inquiry, 
slaveholders  ‘ tell  us  that  Abraham  bought  them  of  men-stealers 
or  slaveholders  ; and  they  insist  on  the  privilege  of  being  believ- 
ed without  proof.  We  must  not,  they  think,  explain  the  phrase, 
“ servants  bought  with  money,”  by  a reference  to  other  passages 
in  scripture  where  it  is  explained,  but  by  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice among  them.  In  our  slave  regions,  when  they  commence 
house  keeping,  so  as  to  hold  a reputable  standing  in  church  and 
state,  they  buy  a few  slaves ; and  thus,  iri  a few  years,  they  have 
servants  born  in  their  houses,  as  Abraham  had." 

‘ If  it  was  thus  the  man,  who-is  eminently  styled  the  friend  of 
God,  commenced  business  in  the  land  of  promise,  he  must  have 
invested  a vast  amount  of  capital  in  brood  slaves.  We  see  him 
at  one  time,  heading  three  hundred  and  eighteen  active  young 
men,  born  in  his  house.  One  author  tells  the  children  in  the  Sab- 
bath school,  he  had  several  thousands  of  slaves.  It  makes  us 
shudder  to  think  of  his  imprudence  in  risking  his  own  life,  and 
that  of  his  beautiful  Sarah,  among  such  droves  of  slaves,  in  a 
strange  country,  surrounded  by  so  many  rude  and  warlike  tribes. 
It  distresses  us  to  think  of  the  trouble  he  must  have  had  in  keep- 
ing the  wretches  from  running  away,  and  in  preventing  them  from 
stealing  his  cattle,  and  in  securing  the  bars  and  bolts  of  his  door 
at  night.’ — Strictures,  p.  31. 
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to  do  justice  and  judgment  ’ ? Were  they  not  circum- 
cised in  token  thereof?  They  are  spoken  of  as  his 
trained  ones’ — (!  servants’  is  inserted  by  the  translators), 
were  they  not  trained  in  the  sense  of  ‘instructed  ones’ 
— i.  e.  as  disciples  instructed  in  the  true  religion  ? If 
then  they  were  originally ‘gotten  in  Haran  ’ in  this 
sense,  where  is  the  evidence  that  their  servitude  was 
the  servitude  of  slaves  ? 

Again  5.  How  did  Abraham  treat  his  servants — in 
such  a way  as  to  shoiv  that  they  were  slaves  ? Did  he 
ever  sell  one  of  them?  Did  he  ever  flog  one  of  them  ? 
When  one  of  them  was  rather  impudent  to  her  mis- 
tress, did  he  not  furnish  her  with  ‘bread  and  a bottle  of 
water,’  and  then  give  her  her  freedom  ? Gave  her 
her  freedom  to  punish  her  1 It  would  be  well  for  the 
slave  if  such  punishment  were  in  vogue  now-a-days. 

Again, — examine  Abraham's  domestic  arrangements. 
When  three  angels  came  to  his  tent,  who  ran  to 
the  tent-door  to  welcome  them  in  ? Abraham  or  some 
one  of  his  numerous  slaves  ? Who  proposed  to  fetch 
water,  that  they  might  wash  their  feet  and  rest  under 
the  tree?  Who  said  ‘i  will  fetch  a morsel  of  bread 
and  comfort  ye  your  hearts  ; after  that  you  shall  pass 
on’?  Who  ‘ hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and 
said,  Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal, 
knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth  ’ ? Who  did 
the  kneading  and  the  cooking — Sarah  or  her  slaves? 
Who  ‘ ran  unto  the  herd  and  fetched  a calf  and  gave  it 
unto  a young  man  to  dress  it  ’ ? Who  ‘ took  butter  and 
milk  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed  and  set  it  .be- 
fore the  guests  and  stood  by  them  under  the  tree  while 
they  did  eat  ’ ? Who  but  Abraham  and  Sarah  were 
the  chief  actors  in  this  whole  matter  ? Who  beside 
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them,  were  the  waiters  and  the  cooks  on  the  occasion  ? 
Truly  it  must  have  been  rather  a novel  sight  to  the 
angels  to  see  the  master  and  mistress  of  thousands  of 
slaves  acting  the  part  of  cooks  and  waiters ! And  then 
what  rare  sport  it  must  have  been  to  the  slaves,  to  see 
in  what  fine  style  their  master  and  mistress  did  up  the 
business  ! The  question  returns  then,  does  Abraham’s 
treatment  of  his  servants  show  that  theirs  was  the  ser- 
vitude of  slaves  ? 

It  is  then  a plain  case  (1),  that  Abrahams  servants 
were  not  American  slaves,  and  (2),  that  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  their  servitude  was,  in  any  proper  sense, 
the  servitude  of  slaves.  Throwing  aside  all  conjecture 
and  all  reasoning  from  the  mere  spelling  and  sound  of 
the  word  ‘ bought,’  and  where  I ask,  is  the  solitary  fact, 
which  proves  either  that  he  held  them  as  property,  or 
without  their  consent,  or  in  the  exercise  of  discretion- 
ary power  in  the  case  P I ask  not  what  conjecture  may 
do  in  the  case,  but  where  is  the  logic  of  facts  which 
proves  Abraham  to  have  been  either  a slave  trader  or  a 
slave  holder  ? Away  then  with  the  plea  that  Abraham 
held  slaves,  and  that  therefore  any  man  may  hold  them, 
when  he  deems  it  necessary.  Away  with  this  practice 
of  heaping  sins  on  a good  man  which  are  not  his,  just 
to  hide  your  own  behind  them. 

But  says  the  objector,  ‘ reason  as  you  may,  the  Jews 
had  slaves.  This  is  sober  fact,  and  you  can’t  deny  it ; 
and  what  is  more,  God  expressly  allowed  it — thus  show- 
ing beyond  dispute,  that  in  some  cases  slavery  is  justi- 
fiable.’ 

In  respect  to  this  I would  say  1.  Jewish  servitude  was 
not  American  servitude.  The  two  are  utterly  unlike. 
One  faet  is  decisive.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States  it  is  thus  written.  ‘No  person  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor ; 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  labor  or  service  may  be  due.’  In  the  Jew- 
ish law-book  it  is  written  thus,  ‘ Thou  shalt  not  deliver 
unto  his  master  the  servant  that  is  escaped  from  his 
master  unto  thee.  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even 
among  you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in 
one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  LIKETH  HIM  BEST  ; 
thou  shalt  not  oppress  him.’  (Deut.  xxiii.  16.)*  How 
unlike  each  other!  Other  facts  to  the  same  purpose 
might  be  adduced.  These  two  are  specially  in  point, 
(1),  the  servitude  of  a large  proportion  of  Canaanites 
was  merely  the  payment  of  tribute;  (I  Kings,  ix.  21.) 
and  (2),  cruel  treatment  entitled  those  whose  servitude 
was  personal  to  instant  release,  (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27.)  f 

* Canterbury  people  and  all  who  cannot  bear  to  have  a colored 
man  ‘ come  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility/  would  do  well 
to  read  this  passage  frequently. 

f Mr.  Paxton,  (Letters  pp.  82,  83,)  thus  sums  up  his  view  of 
Jewish  servitude — ‘ The  case  then  stands  thus  : — Israel  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  for  many  years  held  forcibly  in  that  con- 
dition, and  compelled  to  serve  without  wages.  God  heard  their 
groans,  and  delivered  them.  In  giving  his  law  to  the  same  peo- 
ple soon  afterwards,  God  reminded  them  again  and  again  of 
their  bondage,  and  charged  them  not  to  deal  thus  with  others. 
For  certain  crimes,  however,  and  in  some  cases  for  debt,  persons 
might  be  sold  and  held  to  service;  but  none  were  to  be  made  to 
serve  more  than  six  years. 

Severe  or  cruel  usage  gave  liberty  at  any  time.  The  stealing 
of  a person  or  holding  such  in  bondage,  was  punished  with  death. 
Those  taken  in  war  might  be  held  in  bondage  ; this,  in  the  then 
usages  of  war,  would  prevent  much  bloodshed,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  buy  of  the  nations  about  them ; but  in  both  of  these 
cases,  they  must  confine  themselves  to  those  that  would  renounce 
idolatry,  embrace  the  true  religion,  and  receive  circumcision — 
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But  there  are  other  points  of  dissimilarity,  more  im- 
portant than  these.  In  order  to  make  the  two  cases 
parallel  at  all,  so  that  the  one  shall  justify  the  other, 
the  following  things  must  be  shown  : 

1.  That  our  government  is  a Theocracy,  and  that 
God  therefore  acts  as  our  civil  lawgiver  and  chief  mag- 
istrate. 

2.  That  we  are  his  chosen  people. 

3.  That  the  slaves  are  a people  who  have  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  are  sentenced  by  Je- 
hovah to  condign  and  summary  punishment. 

4.  That  that  punishment  is  involuntary  personal  ser- 
vitude. 

5.  That  we  are  appointed  by  God  as  his  execution- 
ers ; and 

G.  That  we  have  a special  warrant,  applicable  to 
this  special  case. 

Until  these  points  are  made  out,  it  cannot  be  made 
out  that  there  is  any  parallel  whatever  between  Jewish 
and  American  servitude.  For  the  evidence  i3  full  and 
decisive,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  that  their  government 
was  a Theocracy,  God  acting  as  their  civil  ruler;  that 
they  were  his  chosen  people  ; that  the  Canaanites  were 
an  idolatrous  and  guilty  people,  who  had  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  were  sentenced  by  Je- 
hovah to  summary  punishment ; that  that  punishment 
was,  at  the  first,  complete  and  utter  destruction  (Deut. 
vii.,)  but  was  afterwards,  in  respect  to  some  of 
them,  commuted  to  personal  and  tributary  servitude,  at 

the  token  of  the  covenant ; and  when  they  did  this,  they  were  to 
be  recognized  as  brethren,  and  the  law  gave  them  freedom  in  six 
years.’  Every  man,  in  view  of  this,  can  see  at  once  that  Jewish 
and  American  servitude  are  very  different  things. 
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the  discretion,  under  some  restrictions,  of  the  Jews, 
(Josh.  ix.  24,  27 ; 2 Chron.  viii.  7,  8,)  that  the  Jews 
therefore  were  appointed  as  God’s  executioners,  and 
acted  under  the  authority  of  a special  warrant,  applica- 
ble to  the  special  case. 

Now  when  all  this  can  be  made  out  in  respect  to 
American,  or  to  any  other  servitude,  then  and  not  till 
then  may  it  claim  kindred  with  Jewish,  and  justify  it- 
self thereby.* 

* One  can  hardly  imagine  a more  incongruous  or  ungracious 
task,  than  for  a man  in  a land  of  freedom,  to  set  about  ransack- 
ing for  arguments  in  defence  of  slavery.  Yet  there  is  something 
more  incongruous  and  ungracious  still ; to  have  recourse,  for  the 
protection  of  such  a system,  to  the  word  of  that  God  who  is  light 
and  love.  Yet  this  has  been  done.  Slavery,  we  are  reminded, 
was,  under  certain  restrictions,  permitted  among  the  Jews.  I 
admit  the  fact.  But  what  of  that  ? An  exception  in  any  case  to 
a general  law,  requires  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  same  authority 
that  gave  the  law  itself.  In  this  instance  it  was  so.  The  per- 
mission to  make  slaves  was  expressly  limited  to  the  Heathens 
round  about  them.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  recollect,  there  were  other 
permissions,  nay  commands,  in  reference  to  these  Heathen  na- 
tions. No  one  who  reads  his  Bible  can  doubt,  that  these  nations 
were  driven  out  of  their  own  lands  by  the  judgment  of  God  for 
their  iniquity ; that  the  time  chosen  for  this  was  when  ‘ their 
iniquity  was  full ; ' and  that  the  Israelites  were  the  commissioned 
executors  of  this  righteous  vengeance.  Now,  the  permission  to 
have  bond-men  of  these  nations  formed  a part  of  the  same  system 
of  retribution.  It  was  part  of  the  inSiction  of  judgment,  in  which 
the  Jewish  people  were  the  agents.  I ask  them,  then,  if  we  are 
to  take  this  divine  permission  to  the  Jews,  as  our  precedent; 
how  will  they  dispose  of  the  other  parts  of  that  precedent  ? Will 
thev-  maintain,  on  the  same  principle,  the  right  of  conquest — the 
universal  and  unqualified  right  of  the  stronger  to  invade  and  sub- 
jugate the  weaker  ? Nay  more,  will  they  assent  to  its  being 
enacted  and  registered  among  the  jura  belli  et  pacis, — and  even 
among  the  express  divine  requirements  in  war, — that,  in  all  cases 
in  which  offers  of  peace  on  the  condition  of  tributary  subjection 
are  refused,  cities  should  be  sacked  and  laid  in  ashes,  and  ‘ man, 
woman,  and  suckling,  ox  and  ass,’  exterminated  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword  ! The  argument,  by  proving  too  much,  becomes  thus 
a felo  de  se — destroying  itself.  The  truth  is,  those  defenders  of 
slavery,  (I  blush  to  utter  the  designation)  are  guilty  of  a sad 
L 2 
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And  now  is  it  said  that  this  is  yielding  the  position 
that  slaveholding  is  in  all  cases  wrong  and  admitting 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  not  ? If  it  be,  then  so  be  it. 

I have  no  wish  to  contend  for  mere  words.  Slavery, 
or  death  is  right  when  God  authorizes  its  infliction  as  a 
punishment  for  crime.  But  is  this  giving  up  the  posi- 
tion that  sla veholding  is,  in  all  cases,  wicked  ? Let  us 
see.  , 

You  probably  admit  the  position,  that  murder  is  in 
all  cases  ivicked.  Yonder  lies  a dead  man.  He  did  not  j 
die  a natural  death ; nor  did  he  kill  himself,  though 
there  are  marks  of  violence  upon  him.  Some  one  else 
killed  him.  You  exclaim  at  once,  he  'was  murdered! 
But  hold ; — don’t  you  see  that  hangman  ? He  killed 
the’man,  inkobedience  to"a  sentence  passed  by  compe- 
tent authority.  His  death  was  the  authorised  punish- 
ment of  his  crime.  Was  he  murdered?  Was  killing 
him  murder?  Was  the  hangman  a murderer?  Not 

blunder  in  masoning.  They'make  the  exception'  the  rule,  and 
the  rule  the  exception.  Let  them  once  show  us  the  same  theo 
cratic  authority,  and  we  shall  allow  the  case  for  which  they  plead, 
to  be  a second  exception ; but,  till  then,  we  must  refuse  them  the 
privilege  of  sheltering  themselves  under  the  cover  of  Jewish  pre- 
cedent.’ Speech  delivered  at  the  Glasgow  Anti-Slavery  Meet- 
ing, by  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.  pp.  4,  5.  And  Mr.  Ward- 
law’s  opinion  is  worth  something  at  least.  What  he  terms  an 
exception,  however,  is  more  properly  an  execution  of  law. 

‘ By  a decree  of  the  Most  High  |a  father  was  commanded  to 
sacrifice  his  son  : — Elijah  was  empowered  to  slay  the  false  proph- 
ets, and  the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  put  to  death  some,  ana  to 
enslave  others  of  the  idolatrous  people  whom  they  conquered  in 
war,  and  therefore  we  have  a moral  and  religious  right  to  do  any 
or  all  similar  things,  though  we  can  show  no  corresponding  war- 
rant, sanction, "or  authority.  Excellent  Logic!  Excellent  The- 
ology ! ’ An  Address  to  the  Ladies  of  Glasgow,  and  its  Vicinity, 
&c.  by  George  Thompson,  p.  14.  ‘ Not  less  than  1800  females 
composing  the  elite  of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Glasgow,  were 
present.’  The  Meeting  was  held  “March  5,  1833.  Ladies  of 
America,  ‘ Go  and  do  likewise.’ 
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at  all.  Killing  a man  in  such  a case  is  not  murder. 
Again,  the  Jews  waged  wars  of  extermination  with 
the  Canaanites ; they  destroyed  their  cities,  laid  waste 
their  land  and  put  old  and  young  alike  to  death.  They 
killed  their  thousands ; hut  were  they  murderers  P By 
no  means.  They  acted  as  the  authorized  executioners 
of  a sentence  passed  by  competent  authority,  and  not 
on  their  own  responsibility  and  at  their  own  discretion. 
The  death  they  inflicted  was  the  authorized  punish- 
ment of  crime.  Killing  men  as  punishment  for  their 
crime  and  in  obedience  to  competent  authority  is  not 
murder.  It  is  not  acting  on  the  principle  of  discretion- 
ary power  in  the  case.  It  is  not  killing  men  with 
malice  aforethought  at  one’s  own  discretion  or  caprice. 
It  is  not  therefore  a fact  in  proof  of  the  lawfulness  of 
killing  men,  in  some  cases,  with  such  forethought  and 
at  such  discretion.  In  a word  it  is  not  murder,  and  does 
not  disprove  the  position  that  murder  is,  in  all  cases, 
wicked. 

So  in  the  present  case.  Yonder  guilty  Canaanites, 
those  ‘hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,’  are  held 
in  involuntary  servitude  as  a punishment  for  their  sins. 
The  severer  punishment  of  death,  originally  pronounced 
against  them,  is  commuted  to  that  of  servitude,  and 
that  Jew,  their  master,  is  Jehovah’s  authorized  execu- 
tioner in  the  case.  Is  that  master  a slaveholder  ? Is 
holding  them  in  bondage,  in  such  a case,  slaveholding? 
I say,  No.  The  Canaanite,  it  is  true,  is  held  in  bond- 
age, and  so  in  the  other  case  he  was  killed.  But  hold- 
ing him  thus,  in  obedience  to  such  authority,  is  no  more 
slaveholding,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  than  was 
killing  them,  in  obedience  to  that  authority,  murder. 

But,  not  to  dispute  about  mere  words,  this,  let  me 
say,  brings  us  to  the  gist  of  the  whole  question  ; to  the 
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inquiry,  whether  God  has  ever,  in  any  case,  authorized 
the  exercise  of  discretionary  power  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ducing men  to,  or  holding  them  in  involuntary  servitude  ? 
And  here,  fearless  of  contradiction,  I aver  that  he  nev- 
er has,  and  challenge  the  proof.  I wait  to  see  the 
commission,  executed  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  sign- 
ed and  sealed  by  heaven’s  King,  authorizing  any  man 
or  set  of  men  to  hold  their  fellows  in  involuntary  ser- 
vitude, ad  libitum.  Such  a commission  was  never  ex- 
ecuted in  that  court  or  signed  and  sealed  by  that  King. 
So  far  from  it,  the  severest  punishments  are  threatened 
those  who  shall  presume  to  arrogate  such  power  to 
themselves. 

Away  then  with  the  plea  that  the  Bible  tolerates  or 
sanctions  slaveholding.  The  Bible  tolerate  it  P The 
Bible  sanction  it  ? It  is  at  utter  war  with  it.  Quibble 
as  much  as  you  will,  respecting  isolated  facts  and  texts, 
still  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  is  no  other  than  the  spirit  of 
the  divine  law.  It  is  a spirit  that  wages  war  with  all 
involuntary  servitude.  Wherever  it  comes,  it  comes 
to  ‘preach  deliverance  to  the  captives’ — ‘to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free.’ 
Whenever  it  shall  have  breathed  its  sanctifying  influ- 
ence into  all  the  family  of  man,  then  the  day  of  millen- 
ium  will  have  come,  every  yoke  be  broken,  violence  be 
heard  no  more  in  the  land,  and  jubilee  be  proclaimed 
over  the  earth.* 

*One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages,  which  I recollect 
to  have  met  with  recently,  is  the  following  by  Mr.  Danforth, 
Agent  of  the  Colonization  Society.  ‘To  the  slaveholders,  she 
(Christianity)  did  not  say,  Robbers,  give  up  your  prey,  but  ‘Mas- 
ters Jorbear  threatening to  the  slaves,  she  did  not  say,  Slaves, 
burst  your  shackles,  but  ' Be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  mas- 
ters according  to  the  flesh, — with  good  will  doing  service.’  While 
she  said  this,  her  heavenly  and  disenthralling  influence  began  to 
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Objection  3.  But  the  slave,  it  is  said,  is  not  qual- 
ifieb  for  freedom.  Such,  it  is  insisted,  is  his  ignorance 
and  degradation  that  he  is  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
himself,  and  therefore,  that  kindness  to  him,  in  other 
words,  that  the  law  of  love,  so  far  from  requiring,  abso- 
lutely forbids  his  present  emancipation,  and  shows  that 
continuing  him  in  servitude  in  existing  circumstances, 
is  not  sin. 

Now  in  respect  to  this,  it  is  in  point  to  ask  at  the 
outset  ivhat  is  meant  hj  qualification  ? What  does  the 
objector  mean  by  the  qualification  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  without  which  he  supposes  the  slaves  to  be  unfit 
for  freedom?  Of  course  he  does  not  mean  that  those 
powers  and  faculties  which  constitute  one  a man,  are 
such  a qualification.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  ad- 
mit the  principle  that  man  as  such  is  qualified  for  free- 
dom. If  he  does,  let  him  produce  his  proof  that  the 
slave  is  not  a man,  or  else  give  up  his  objection  and  bid 
the  slave  go  free. 

undermine  the  sj'stem,  till  at  length,  though  not  until  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  overthrown.’ 

Now  what  have  we  here  ? Why,  that  Christianity,  or  what  is 
the  same,  the  Bible  is  guilty  of  double  meaning  ;■ — that  it  says  one 
thing  and  does  another ; — that  its  precepts  speak  one  language 
— a language  whish  leaves  the  master’s  right  to  his  slave  not 
only  untouched  but  most  carefully  secured  to  him,  while  its  spirit 
speaks  a language  exactly  the  reverse. — one  that  undermines 
and  upsets  the  whole  matter.  Pray,  whence  comes  ‘ the  hea- 
venly and  disenthralling  influence’  of  Christianity!  Whence, 
but  from  its  precepts?  In  what  is  the  influence  of  Christianity 
embodied,  save  in  its  truths  ? And  by  what  are  those  truths  ex- 
pressed save  by  its  precepts  ? And  yet,  forsooth,  while  that  influ- 
ence undermines  and  overthrows  all  slavery,  those  precepts  are 
continually  saying.  O no  1 O no  ! Slavery  is  not  to  be  disturbed. 
Slaves,  ‘ Be  obedient  ’ ! Truly,  there  never  was  a greater  ab- 
surdity. Christianity  does  not  thus  say  one  thing  and  do  another. 
Her  spirit  and  her  precepts  are  in  perfect  harmony.  If  the  one 
forbids  and  undermines  slavery,  so  does  the  other.  This  double- 
dealing Christianity  is  the  Christianity  of  Expediency. 
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Does  the  objector  mean,  then,  that  ; in  order  to  be 
qualified  for  freedom  the  slaves  must  have  the  learning 
and  intelligence  of  physicians,  or  lawyers,  or  divines  ? 
This  will  not  be  pretended. 

Does  he  mean  that  ability  io  read  and  write  is  the  re- 
quisite qualification ? But  are  there  not  some  white 
men — possibly  some  who  are  the  owners  or  overseers 
of  slaves,  who  are  destitute  of  such  ability?  Will  he 
then  be  consistent  and  reduce  them  to  bondage  and 
put  them  under  slaveholdiug  tutors  and  governors,  un- 
til such  time  as  they  have  learned  to  read  and  write  ? 
But  let  that  pass.  Ability  to  read  and  write  is  the  test 
of  freedom!  How  ivell  must  they  read  and  write? 
Will  it  answer  to  be  able  to  spell  out  the  words,  or  must 
they  read  fluently?  And  if  fluently,  how  fluently? 
What  is  the  standard  of  judgment,  and  who  is  to  be 
judge  in  the  case — the  slave  or  his  master? 

But  suppose  all  these  difficulties  settled,  on  what 
principle  is  emancipation  to  go  forward  ? Are  the 
slaves  to  be  kept  in  bondage  and  not  one  set  free,  until 
such  time  as  they  have  all,  to  a man,  learned  to  read 
and  write  ? Are  they  to  be  thus  kept  until  a large  ma- 
jority of  them  have  done  so  ? How  large  a majority  ? 
And  who  shall  be  the  judge  in  the  case  ? Orshallthis 
be  the  principle  of  emancipation — that  each  slave  shall 
be  set  free  the  moment  he  has  learned  to  read  and 
write  ? But  who  is  to  look  after  his  instruction  ? Shall 
the  master  take  his  own  time  for  it  and  give  the  slave 
just  as  little  time,  and  as  few  means  and  as  scanty  op- 
portunities as  he  pleases?  And  if  perchance  the  mas- 
ter should  prove  faithful  in  this  respect  and  hasten  the 
business  of  instruction,  who  is  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence, ‘ go  free’  ? Will  it  be  a pleasant  thing  to  the 
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master — a thing  that  he  will  he  eager  to  do — to  let 
these  emancipated  readers  and  writers  run  loose  among 
his  slaves,  arousing  them,  as  their  very  presence  must 
do,  to  a sense  of  their  wrongs,  and  thus  kindling  the 
spirit  of  revenge,  hitherto  smothered,  into  most  tre- 
mendous action  ? How  then  is  the  objector  to  get  his 
slaves  free  after  they  are  instructed  ? Will  he  state 
the  ‘ plan  ’ ? For  lama1  practical  ’ man  and  I wish 
therefore  for  some  ‘ plan .’ 

But  there  is  still  another  difficulty — there  are  in  the 
slave  States  various  laws  by  which  the  man,  who  teach- 
es a slave  or  even  a free  person  of  color  to  read  or 
write,  is  subjected  to  a penalty  of  thirty  dollars,  or  thir- 
ty-nine lashes  from  the  whip,  or  a ten  days,  or  twelve 
months  imprisonment,  &c  ; and,  in  case  the  books  used 
in  instruction  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  slave, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  slaveholder,  should  have  ‘ an 
evident  tendency  to  excite  slaves,’  &c.,  he  is  subjected 
to  ‘imprisonment  not  less  than  one  year,  and  standing 
in  the  pillory,  and  whipping,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  for  the  first  offence ; and  death  for  the  second.’* 
Now  the  difficulty  is  to  dispose  of  these  laws  while  all 
this  business  of  instruction  is  going  on.  So  far  as  I can 
see,  the  objector  may  lose  his  head  before  he  has  taught 
a single  slave  to  read  or  write. 

But  perhaps  the  objector  does  not  mean  that  slaves 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  order  to  be  qualified 

* Mrs.  Child's  Appeal,  p.  67.  This  law  is  still  in  force  in  North 
Carolina.  The  following  fact  is  from  a recent  number  of  the 
Emancipator,  published  in  New  York.  ‘A  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance,  on  whose  veracity  the  public  may  rely  with  entire 
confidence,  recently  met  with  an  intelligent  man,  direct,  as  he 
stated  from  Alabama.  This  individual  states — among  other 
things — - that  three  young  gentlemen  from  the  North  are  now  in 
prison  in  Alabama,  for  attempting  to  instruct  the  col- 
ored PEOPLE  IN  SABBATH  SCHOOLS.’ 
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for  freedom — well  then,  what  does  he  mean  ? All  I 
wish  is  a fair  understanding  of  the  matter.  Does  he 
mean  then,  that  hy  means  of  oral  instruction,  the  slaves 
must  he  so  enlightened  and  elevated,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  so  virtuous  as  not  to  almse  their  freedom  ivlien  it  is 
put  into  their  keeping  ? If  so,  the  same  questions  as 
before,  or  similar  ones,  return.  Who  is  to  he  judge  on 
the  question  of  abuse  ? Who  shall  decide  what  is  and 
what  is  not  an  abuse  of  freedom — the  slave  or  the  mas- 
ter? And  further,  must  the  slave  be  so  enlightened, 
&c.,  as  to  be  secure  from  all  or  only  a partial  abuse  ? 
If  partial,  how  much  abuse  is  a partial  abuse — whrt  is 
the  criterion  of  judgment  and  who  is  to  be  judge  ? And 
whichever  be  meant,  where  is  the  authority  for  making 
this  the  condition  of  freedom  ? Does  God’s  word  pro- 
nounce it  the  necessary  qualification  ? Does  his  prov- 
idence do  so  ? Nay,  is  there  a community  of  men  on 
the  earth,  some  of  whom,  do  not,  in  some  respects 
abuse  their  freedom  P The  very  masters — so  careful 
to  secure  the  slaves  against  the  abuse  of  freedom — do 
they  never  abuse  their  freedom  ? One  would  think  it 
a small  abuse  of  freedom,  to  say  the  least,  to  wrest 
away  and  withhold  from  his  fellow  being,  his  dearest 
and  most  sacred  rights. 

But  let  this  pass,  and  admit  that  a degree  of  mental 
and  moral  improvement  such  as  will  secure  the  slave 
from  an  abuse  of  his  freedom  is  the  proper  qualification. 
Then  I ask,  first,  what  degree  of  improvement  this  is? 
On  what  scale  is  it  to  be  measured  and  who  is  to 
measure  it — the  slave  or  his  master?  Must  every  slave 
have  the  same  degree  of  improvement,  or  are  there  to 
be  different  degrees  according  to  the  different  temper- 
ament, circumstances,  &c.,  of  different  individuals  ? 
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And  if  so,  who  is  to  be  judge,  and  what  is  to  be  the 
standard  of  judgment  in  this  case  ? And  these  diffi- 
culties being  gotten  over,  where  is  the  proof  J that  oral 
instruction,  given  with  the  best  of  intentions  and  on 
the  most  efficient  plan,  can  ever  bring  the  slaves  up  to 
the  requisite  degree  of  improvement  ? Has  it  ever 
been  done  ? Or  if  the  thing  can  be  done,  where  is  the 
proof  and  the  security  that  it  ever  will  be  done  ? Who 
is  to  look  after  the  matter  to  see  that  it  is  done — the 
master?  If  so,  shall  he  act  discretionarily  in  the  case 
— take  his  own  time  and  way  for  doing  it,  and  give  the 
slave  just  as  little  time  and  as  few  opportunities  and 
means  of  improvement  as  suits  his  convenience  or  his 
pleasure  ? And  if,  in  spite  of  self  interest  and  a thou- 
sand other  interests,  the  master  should  prove  faithful  to 
his  trust,  and  bring  them  up,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
the  requisite  degree  of  improvement,  then  on  what 
principle  and  in  what  way  is  emancipation  to  go  for- 
ward? Are  the  slaves  to  be  retained  in  bondage  until 
the  entire  mass,  or  a very  large  majority  of  them,  are 
thus  qualified  ? How  large  a majority,  and  who  is  to  be 
judge  ? Or  are  they  to  be  set  free,  one  by  one,  or  fam- 
ily by  family,  as  fast  as  they  reach  the  specified  degree 
of  improvement  ? If  so,  who  is  to  set  them  free,  and 
what  is  to  become  of  them  ? Are  they  to  be  turned 
adrift  on  society  unemployed  and  uncared  for,  or  are 
they  to  be  employed  as  free  laborers,  and  work  for  hire 
side  by  side  with  the  man  about  whose  ears  the  over- 
seer cracks  his  whip  ? That  indeed  would  be  putting 
new  wine  into  old  bottles  with  a witness — nay,  uncapping 
a volcano  even.  Do  let  the  objector  then  give  us  some 

explanations.  What  does  he  mean  by.  qualification?  And 
how  is  he  going  to  make  this  business  of  qualifying  for 
O 
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freedom  result  in  freedom  P As  we  are  practical  men,  we 
would  like  to  see  the  plan,  and  to  know  how  it  is  going  to 
work  out  the  desired  result.  Strange  the  community  do 
not  demand  explanation  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
immediate  emancipation  ! In  the  absence  of  such  expla- 
nation, however,  I must  take  the  matter  as  it  is,  leaving 
each  one  to  guess  for  himself  in  what  the  supposed 
requisite  qualification  consists,  while  I proceed  to  refute 
the  objection  that  in  his  present  condition  the  slave  is 
not  qualified  for  his  freedom.  I remark,  then, 

1.  This  plea  of  non-qualification  is  not  always  sin- 
cere on  the  part  of  those  who  urge  it.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  knowingly  play  the  hypocrite  in  this  matter, 
and  urge  this  plea  as  a mere  blind  to  keep  others  quiet. 
The  larger  number,  however,  are  probably  themselves 
deceived.  They  imagine  that  they  are  sincere  in  the 
matter,  when  in  reality  they  are  not.  Many  a man,  it 
is  believed,  talks  loudly  of  the  non-qualification  of  hia 
slaves  for  freedom,  and  urges  this  as  the  main  reason 
for  not  emancipating  them,  and  deems  himself  sincere 
in  so  doing,  when  in  reality  the  grand  reason  is  an  un- 
willingness to  meet  the  inconveniences  of  such  eman- 
cipation to  himself.  It  would  be  monstrous  cruelty,  he 
says,  to  set  them  free  in  their  present  condition  ; but 
the  moment  some  man  proposes  to  take  them  off  out  of 
his  way,  so  that  he  shall  be  liable  to  no  inconvenience 
from  their  manumission,  save  the  single  one  of  giving- 
them  up,  then  the  plea  of  non-qualification  is  given  to 
the  winds  and  forgotten  in  a trice — thus  betraying  the 
fact  of  its  insincerity.  For  plainly,  if  slaves  are  not 
qualified  to  be  put  under  the  control  of  equitable  law, 
instead  of  individual  caprice  and  brute  force  here,  they 
are  not  qualified  for  it  elsewhere.  Much  less  are  they 
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qualified  to  make  and  administer  their  own  laws.  This 
I regard  as  self-evident.  The  man  therefore  who  pleads 
the  non-qualification  of  his  slaves  for  freedom  as  the 
reason  for  not  manumitting  them,  and  then  manumits 
them  so  soon  as  the  proposal  comes  to  take  them  off 
out  of  his  way,  does  but  convict  himself  of  insincerity, 
and  show  to  all  the  world,  that  his  own  inconvenience 
is  after  all  the  real  and  main  objection  to  an  earlier 
manumission.  But 

2.  This  objection,  if  sincere,  is  not  true.  The 
slave  is  qualified  for  freedom,  and  if  emancipated  prop- 
erly would  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Facts  de- 
monstrate it.  The  condition  of  the  free  blacks,  at  the 
South  even,  is  decisive  on  the  point.  I know  we  hear 
much  of  their  degradation,  ignorance,  wretchedness, 
&c.,  as  if  their  condition  were  vastly  worse  than  that 
of  the  slave.  And  probably  there  is  some  truth  as  well 
as  some  exaggeration  in  what  we  hear — but  what  then? 
Why  are  they  thus?  Not  because  they  are  free  ; not 
because  they  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves ; not  because  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mo- 
tives to  exertion  ; not  because  they  are  destitute  of  a 
capacity  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  and  moral 
existence ; but  because,  though  free,  a cruel  oppres- 
sion still  rests  upon  them — an  oppression  that  grows 
out  of  the  continued  existence  of  slavery,  that  subjects 
them  to  a thousand  inconveniences,  and  among  other 
things,  takes  from  them  most  of  the  motives  to  effort. 
To  instance  a single  thing — the  monopoly  of  labor  is  in 
other  hands.  They  have  not,  and  so  long  as  slavery 
exists,  they  cannot  have  the  chance  of  fair  and  honor- 
able competition.  The  planter  will  not  employ  them, 
for  he  has  slaves,  and  they  would  learn  unwholesome 
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truths  from  too  close  a contact  with  the  free.  The 
same  principle  operates  extensively  in  other  depart- 
ments of  labor.  So  that  the  poor  free  black  is  shut 
out  from  all  fair  and  honorable  competition,  except,  per- 
haps, in  respect  to  the  mere  chores  of  labor.  These 
are  his  chief,  if  not  only  incitements  to  effort,  and 
these,  his  chief,  if  not  only  means  of  subsistence.  And 
even  in  respect  to  these,  he  must  contend  with  a 
thousand  obstacles,  and  compete  it  with  the  labor  of 
slaves  kept  and  leased  by  their  masters  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  very  kind  of  labor.  Now  with  these 
and  a thousand  other  things  against  them,  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  the  colored  freemen  of  the  South  are  as  de- 
graded and  wretched  as  they  are,  but  that  they  are  not 
more  so.  And  the  fact  that  they  are  not  is  proof  posi- 
tive, that  in  existing  circumstances  they  are  qualified  for 
freedom,  provided  the  master,  instead  of  turning  them 
adrift  as  outcasts  on  society,  will  employ  them  as  free 
laborers,  and  thus  put  them  under  the  control  of  law 
and  motive  instead  of  the  lash. 

The  truth  is,  the  mind  of  a slave,  while  a slave,  ia 
like  a watch  without  its  mainspring.  You  may  take 
hold  of  its  hands  by  direct  physical  force  and  move 
them  around,  but  you  cannot  make  them  go  alone. 
The  self-moving  power  is  gone.  But  make  that  slave 
a freeman,  restore  his  long  lost  but  inalienable  rights, 
and  by  that  single  act,  you  have  put  the  mainspring 
back  again.  Now  wind  up  that  watch,  and  it  will  go. 
Give  motive  to  that  mind,  and  its  slumbering  energies 
will  awake.  The  spell  of  the  enchanter  is  broken,  and 
now  apply  the  stimulus  and  the  mind  will  work.  It  is 
not  true  then  that  the  slave  is  disqualified  for  freedom. 
Mind  is  mind — man  is  man,  whatever  his  complexion 
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or  the  circumstances  of  his  existence.  He  has  all  the 
susceptibilities  and  faculties  and  powers  of  a man. 
True,  if  he  ‘ be  in  chains,  he  droops  and  bows  to  the 
earth,  because  his  spirits  are  broken  ; but  let  him  twist 
the  fetters  off  his  legs,  and  he  will  stand  erect.’*  Put 
him  under  the  treatment  suited  to  his  nature,  as  a man, 
and  he  will  show  himself  a man,  and,  by  the  rapid  de- 
velopemect  of  his  powers,  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  rights  of  a man  are  his,  and  that  he,  as 
man,  is  qualified  to  hold  them.  But 

3.  Qualified  or  not,  this  plea  of  non-qualification 
involves  the  principle  that  circumstances,  ivhich  are  them- 
selves the  result  of  sin,  can  change  that  sin  persisted  in 
to  right.  For  whence,  I ask,  come  that  ignorance  and 
degradation  which  so  unfit  the  slave,  as  is  supposed, 
for  freedom  ? From  his  bondage.  This  it  is  that  first 
originates,  and  then,  by  its  continuance,  perpetuates  it. 
Nothing  is  more  absurd,  therefore,  than  to  turn  short 
around,  and  plead  such  ignorance  as  a justification  of 
the  continuance  of  the  very  sin  to  which  alone  it  owes 
its  first  and  present  existence.  It  is  making  the  fruits 
of  sin  its  excuse.  It  is  as  if  a man  should  steal  an- 
other’s property,  and  withhold  it  from  him'year  after  year 
until  he  were  dead,  and  then  withhold  it  also  from  his 
children,  and  so  on  for  generations,  and  then  plead  in 
justification  of  his  crime,  that  the  children  having  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  circumstances  of  poverty, 
were  not  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  if  they 
had  their  father’s  property  to  help  them  do  it — that  it 
would  only  make  them  giddy,  &c.  &c.,  and  be  worse 
for  them  than  to  remain  as  they  were  ! Shame  on  such 
apologies  for  sin.  Whatever  may  be  true  in  respect 
* Patrick  Henry. 
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to  other  men,  they  are  out  of  place  and  out  of  charac- 
ter in  the  Christian’s  mouth. 

‘ The  Mohammedans,’  says  Mrs.  Child,  ‘ deem  it  right 
to  subject  the  heathen  tribes  to  perpetual  bondage. 
The  Moors  and  Arabs  think  Alla  and  the  Prophet  have 
given  them  an  undisputed  right  to  the  poor  Caffre,  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  goods.  But  mark  how  the 
slave-trade  deepens  even  the  fearful  gloom  of  bigotry  ! 
These  Mohammedans  are  by  no  means  zealous  to  en- 
lighten their  Pagan  neighbors — they  do  not  wish  them 
to  come  to  a knowledge  of  what  they  consider  the  true 
religion — lest  they  should  forfeit  the  only  ground,  on 
which  they  can  even  pretend  to  the  right  of  driving 
them  by  thousands  to  the  markets  of  Kano  and  Tripoli. 

This  is  precisely  like  our  own  conduct.  We  say 
the  negroes  are  so  ignorant  that  they  must  be  slaves  ; 
and  we  insist  upon  keeping  them  ignorant,  lest  we  spoil 
them  for  slaves.  The  same  spirit  that  dictates  this 
logic  to  the  Arab,  teaches  it  to  the  European  and  the 
American: — Call  it  what  you  please — it  is  certainly 
neither  of  heaven  nor  of  earth.’* 

This  leads  me  to  say  4.  That  the  plea  of  non-quali- 
fication, in  proof  of  the  innocence  of  present  slave- 
holding, is  a most  wicked  plea.  It  is  fraught  with  false- 
hood and  mischief.  And  the  proof  is  plain.  First,  it 
assumes  the  very  principle  in  debate.  It  takes  it  for 
granted  that  in  some  cases  man  may  hold  his  fellow 
as  property  at  discretion.  It  thus  sets  up  each  individ- 
ual’s private  opinion  of  his  neighbor’s  qualifications  as 
the  test  of  that  neighbor’s  freedom,  and  thereby  erects 
an  arbitrary  and  wicked  standard  of  judgment  in  the 
case.  It  is  arbitrary,  and  therefore  fruitful  in  mischief 
and  wickedness.  It  varies  with  the  ever  varying  opin- 
ions of  interested  and  various  individuals.  It  is  scarce- 
ly the  same  in  any  two  cases.  What  one  man  would 

* Appeal,  &c.  p.  5. 
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consider  the  requisite  qualification,  another  probably 
would  not.  Each  man  is  thus  the  arbiter  on  the  ques- 
tion of  his  neighbor’s  freedom,  and  that  without  any 
settled  rule  to  guide  his  judgment  in  the  case.  It  is 
solely  a matter  of  discretion. 

Now  it  nee'ds  no  argument  to  show  that  such  a prin- 
ciple of  judgment  is  fruitful  of  mischief.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance the  originating  and  fundamental  principle  of 
slavery  itself.  But  aside  from  this,  it  is  a principle  of 
judgment  of  which  one  man  has  as  much  right  to  avail 
himself  as  another.  It  is  as  valid  in  the  case  of  the 
slave  as  in  that  of  the  master.  He  has  the  same  right 
to  set  up  his  judgment  of  his  master’s  qualifications  as 
the  test  of  his  freedom,  that  the  master  has  to  set  up 
his  judgment  as  the  test  of  his  (the  slave’s)  freedom. 
He  may  judge  and  act  discretionarily  in  respect  to  his 
master,  as  well  as  the  master  in  respect  to  him.  And 
if  he  deem  his  master  unfit  for  freedom,  he  may  turn 
the  tables,  and  reduce  him  to  bondage  in  his  stead. 
Why  not  ? The  truth  is,  the  principle  which  allows  one 
man  thus  to  be  judge  over  his  fellow,  and  to  decide  on 
the  question  of  his  freedom  according  as  lie  shall  deem 
him  fit  or  unfit  for  it,  is  the  elementary  principle  and 
essence  of  all  tyranny.  It  is  the  principle  which  alone 
puts  control  and  government,  both  among  individuals 
and  communities,  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  and 
arbitrary  power,  and  thus  makes  might,  right. 

Nor  does  it  stop  with  thus  trampling  on  the  rights  and 
making  havoc  with  the  dearest  interests  of  man.  It 
trenches  on  the  rights  of  Jehovah,  and  allows  man  to 
decide  on  a question  which  Jehovah  has  never  put  with- 
in his  jurisdiction,  but  has  himself  expressly  decided. 
God’s  decision  is  that  man,  as  man,  is  qualified  for  free- 
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dom — that  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are 
his  inalienable  rights.  But  the  plea  of  non-qualifica- 
tion assumes  that  man,  as  man,  is  not  thus  qualified.  It 
takes  upon  itself  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  God  him- 
self, and  even  to  reverse  his  decisions.  It  dares  to 

‘ Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 

Rejudge  his  justice — be  the  God  of  God.' 

This  plea  then  is  a most  wicked  plea.  Under  a fair 
exterior,  it  hides  the  worst  and  most  abominable  of  prin- 
ciples. However  well  meant  it  may  in  some  cases  be, 
still  after  ail  the  principles  involved  in  it  are  the  princi- 
ples of  tyranny,  and  the  plea  itself  is  none  other  than 
tyranny  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.  And 
therefore,  to  every  man  who  urges  it,  however  sincere 
he  may  be  in  so  doing,  and  however  well  disposed  he 
may  imagine  himself  to  be  towards  the  slave,  I would 
say  in  the  language  of  Milton,  and  say  it  because  of 
the  principles  involved  therein  : 

‘ O execrable  son  1 so  to  aspire 
Above  his  brethren,  he  himself  assuming 
Authority  usurped  from  God,  not  given  : 

He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  flesh,  fowl, 

Dominion  absolute;  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation;  but  man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord  ; such  title  to  himself 
Reserving,  human  left  from  human  free.’ 

But  admitting  that  the  slaves  are  not  qualified  for 
freedom  now,  I remark  5,  That  continuing  to  hold 
them  in  bondage  is  the  very  way  to  prevent  their  ever  be - 
ing  qualified.  If  not  qualified  now,  continued  servi- 
tude will  never  mend  the  matter.  So  far  from  it,  it 
will  only  make  it  worse  and  worse.  It  will  even  frus- 
trate well  meant  attempts  to  qualify  them,  and  will 
render  them  comparatively  fruitless.  You  cannot? 
‘gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles.’  No  cul- 
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ture  can  make  them  bear  such  fruit.  Their  very  nature 
will  frustrate  all  your  attempts.  So  in  the  present 
case.  The  slave  is  a slave,  and  while  a slave,  subject- 
ed to  the  noxious  influences  of  slavery,  you  cannot 
bring  any  stimulus  to  operate  on  his  mind  to  make  it 
bear  any  other  than  the  legitimate  fruits  of  slavery — 
ignorance  and  degradation.  You  have  no  means  by 
which  you  can  so  reach  his  mind  as  to  inspire  him  with 
an  effectual  desire  for  attainments,  which  shall  qualify 
him  for  a station  to  which,  for  the  time  being,  he  does 
not  know  that  he  has  a right,  and  for  which,  though  con- 
scious of  his  right  to  it,  he  dare  not  hope.  You  can- 
not whip  such  a desire  into  him.  And  as  to  motive, 
while  a slave,  he  knows  no  motive  so  imperious  as  the 
whip.  Nor  will  it  relieve  the  difficulty  to  tell  him  that 
by  and  by  when  he  is  qualified  for  it,  if  he  will  behave 
well,  &c.  &c.  he  shall  be  free.  He  knows  too  well  the 
worth  of  such  promises.  There  are  too  many  when's 
and  if's  about  them  to  inspire  him  with  hope.  This 
process  of  qualification  he  knows  to  be  a very  gradual 
one.  He  has  seen  generation  after  generation  go  down 
to  the  grave  before  it  was  completed  in  respect  to 
them,  and  the  inference  is  irresistible  on  his  mind,  that 
most  likely  he  will  be  in  his  grave  before  it  is  complet- 
ed in  respect  to  him.  And  more  than  this,  he  knows 
that  every  increase  in  knowledge,  if  not  followed  up  by 
a corresponding  increase  of  obsequiousness  to  his  mas- 
ter’s will,  does  but  make  him  the  object  of  a more  ea- 
gle-eyed suspicion,  and  expose  him  to  severer  punish- 
ments for  the  least  dereliction  from  duty.  There  is 
therefore  no  getting  ahead  in  the  business  of  qualifica- 
tion in  this  way.  It  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
You  cannot  play  this  double  game  of  treating  the  hu- 
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man  mind  as  a mere  animal,  and  yet  as  an  intelligent, 
thinking  being,  with  any  hope  of  success.  You  must 
be  consistent  with  yourself,  and  subject  that  mind  at 
once  to  the  treatment  suited  to  its  nature.  You  must 
start  right  in  theory,  viz.  admit  that  the  slave,  degraded 
as  he  is,  is  yet  a man,  and  as  such,  qualified  for  the  im- 
mediate possession  of  his  inalienable  rights,  subject  in- 
deed, like  other  men,  to  the  control  and  restraints  of 
equitable  law,  equitably  administered.  You  must  next 
start  right  in  practice,  viz.  restore  at  once  those  inali- 
enable but  wrested  rights.  This  done,  you  have  put 
the  mainspring  back  again.  You  have  made  that  mind 
the  creature  of  motive  instead  of  physical  force.  Or 
rather,  by  that  single  act,  you  have  ushered  it  into  the 
world  of  motive,  and  now  you  can  reach  it  with  the 
stimuli  of  action,  and  do  more  to  develope  its  powers 
and  fit  it  for  the  proper  exercise  of  its  rights  in  one 
week,  than  you  could  before  in  a year — I had  almost 
said,  a life-time. 

Should  it  he  said  here  that  facts  contradict  this  rea- 
soning— that  the  slave  has  a desire  for  knowledge,  and 
is  eager  for  instruction,  I would  say  1.  If  this  be  so, 
the  master,  as  all  experience  shows,  will  see  to  it  that 
this  eagerness  is  kept  under  proper  control  and  within 
proper  limits  ; and  2,  as  a general  thing  this  is  not  so  ; 
and  3,  where  it  is  so,  a careful  examination  of  facts,  I 
think,  would  show,  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  pros- 
pects of  ultimate  emancipation  held  out  by  the  master, 
but  is  rather  the  result  of  that  instinctive  desire  for 
knowledge,  which  belongs  to  man  as  an  intelligent, 
thinking  being,  and  which  no  circumstances,  not  even 
slavery  with  all  its  power  to  wither,  can  utterly  destroy. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  this,  whence,  I ask,  come  the 
ignorance  and  degradation  which  so  unfit  the  slave, 
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a3  is  supposed,  for  freedom  ? Where  lies  the  cause  of 
this  effect  ? What  is  that  principle  of  evil,  of  such 
mighty  energy,  of  such  wide-spread,  deep,  and  far- 
reaching  mischief?  Not  the  color  of  the  negro’s  skin. 
Not  the  shape  of  his  head  ; for  white  men  in  bondage 
sink  as  low  as  he. 

‘ If  they  (Europeans)  had  been  any  considerable  time 
in  slavery,’  says  M.  Dupuis,  British  Consul  at  Moga- 
dore,  ‘they  appeared  lost  to  reason  and  feeling  ; their 
spirits  broken  ; and  their  faculties  sunk  in  a species  of 
stupor,  which  I am  unable  adequately  to  describe.  They 
appeared  degraded  even  beloiv  the  negro  slave.  The 
succession  of  hardships,  without  any  protecting  law  to 
which  they  can  appeal  for  alleviation,  or  redress,  seems 
to  destroy  every  spring  of  exertion  or  hope  in  their  minds. 
They  appear  indifferent  to  every  thing  around  them  ; 
abject,  servile,  and  brutish.’ 

Here  then  the  secret  is  out.  Slavery  is  that  principle 
of  evil.  It  is  this  that  ‘ destroys  every  spring  of  exer- 
tion or  hope,’  sinks  the  white  man  ‘ even  below  the  ne- 
gro slave’  and  makes  him  also  ‘ abject,  servile,  and  bru- 
tish.’ This  is  the  cause  of  the  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tion, that  unfit  the  slave,  as  is  supposed,  for  freedom. 
And  now  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  cause  of  this  ig- 
norance and  degradation  will  work  its  cure — the  cause 
do  away  its  own  effect  ? Nay,  is  it  to  be  believed  that 
any  attempts  at  remedying  this  mischief  can  be  suc- 
cessful, so  long  as  its  cause  is  left  to  work  on  with  its 
almost  omnipotent  energy  ? As  well  might  you  expect 
to  stay  a pestilence  by  efforts  that  leave  its  cause  un- 
touched. As  well  might  you  think  to  put  out  a volcano 
by  dipping  the  lava  from  its  crater,  and  leaving  its  sub- 
terranean fires  to  burn  on  unmolested.  If  you  would 
destroy  the  effect,  you  must  destroy  the  cause.  If  you 
would  unshackle  the  mind,  you  must  unshackle  the 
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man.  Otherwise  your  efforts  at  elevation  and  qualifi- 
cation will  be  comparatively  fruitless. 

Nor  is  this  mere  speculation.  The  testimony  of 
facts  bear  me  out  in  these  remarks.  The  plea  of  non- 
qualification is  by  no  means  a new  one.  It  was  urg- 
ed years  ago.  For  aught  I know,  it  is  as  old  as  slavery 
itself.  It  is  still  urged.  ‘ The  slaves,’  it  is  said,  ‘are 
not  qualified  for  freedom,  and  until  such  time  as  they 
are  qualified,  benevolence  to  them  requires  that  they 
should  continue  in  their  present  condition.  When  they 
are  once  qualified  ’ ! — and  thus  the  objector  talks  on, 
just  as  if  some  extensive,  systematic,  and  efficient  plan 
of  instruction  were  in  actual  operation,  and  we  were 
only  to  sit  still  and  wait  for  its  results,  in  order  to  see 
the  whole  body  of  the  slaves  stand  forth,  at  no  distant 
period,  emancipated  and  free.  So  far  as  I know,  this 
objection  is  generally  urged  in  such  a way  as  to  leave 
the  impression  on  the  mind  that  something  efficient  is 
doing  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  qualification.  It 
has  been  so  urged  for  years,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England.  And  now  what  is  fact  in  the  case  ? More 
than  one  generation  has  gone  down  to  the  grave  since 
the  plea  was  first  urged.  But  let  that  pass.  What  is 
fact  in  respect  to  the  existing  generation  ? Are  they 
a whit  better  qualified  for  freedom  than  were  their  fa- 
thers ? Has  the  process  of  qualification  advanced  a 
single  step  in  respect  to  them  ? And  if  it  has,  in  here 
and  there  a case,  will  it  ever  be  completed,  even  in  re- 
spect to  them,  this  side  the  grave  ? Where  is  the 
proof?  Slavery  and  its  abettors,  I know,  are  full  of 
promises.  They  talk  largely  of  what  they  are  going 
to  do.  But  they  have  been  feeding  us  and  the  poor 
slaves  on  nectarean  promises  quite  long  enough.  It  is 
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time  to  ask  what  they  have  done.  If  they  have  done 
nothing,  let  it  be  known.  If  they  have  done  some- 
thing— made  some  advances  in  the  work  of  qualifica- 
tion, let  that  be  known,  and  let  them  cease  to  reiterate, 
with  louder  and  louder  cry,  the  stale  plea  of  non-quali- 
fication. 

I repeat  the  question  then,  what  is  fact  in  the  case  P 
Are  the  present  generation  of  slaves  more  enlightened 
and  elevated,  and  therefore  better  qualified  for  freedom, 
than  the  generation  before  them  ? Nay,  though  the 
business  of  qualification  has  been  professedly  going 
on  for  years,  is  there  up  to  this  time  any  extensive,  well 
defined  and  efficient  system  of  measures  in  actual  op- 
eration for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  ? Has  so 
much  been  done  towards  it  as  even  to  mark  out  such  a 
system  ? Something,  I admit,  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  oral  instruction  in  the  sabbath  school,  &c.  but 
this  is  limited  in  extent.  The  vast  majority  are  with- 
out it.  And  where  it  is  enjoyed,  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe,  that  it  is  given,  rather  as  a salvo  to  the  mas- 
ter’s conscience,  and  with  the  design  of  making  the 
slaves  more  contented  and  submissive  to  their  lot,  than 
with  a distinct  view  to  their  qualification  for  freedom. 
The  fact  then  in  respect  to  this  country  is,  that  though 
slaveholders  have  been  talking  of  the  business  of  qual- 
ification for  years,  they  have  done  just  nothing.  They 
have  not  even  devised  a well-digested  system  of  meas- 
ures for  the  purpose  ; nor  set  it  in  operation.  What- 
ever has  been  done,  has  for  the  most  part  been  done 
individually,  without  concert,  without  system,  and  al- 
most without  aim.  And  the  result  is,  that  years  of  ser- 
vitude have  rolled  away,  and  generations  have  gone 
to  the  grave,  and  the  cry  of  their  blood  gone  up  to 
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heaven  and  been  registered  there,  and  the  present  gen- 
eration is  still  as  unqualified  for  freedom,  and  so  far  as 
qualification  is  concerned,  as  far  removed  from  it  as  any 
that  has  preceded  it. 

Is  it  said  that  such  is  the  state  of  public  sentiment — 
such  the  general  character  of  society,  and  such  the 
laws,  as  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  such  system  of 
measures  ? This  is  doubtless  true,  and  it  is  the  very 
argument  of  all  others  to  show  that  nothing  effectual 
can  be'done  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  qualification, 
so  long  as  slavery  exists. 

I have  been  speaking  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  instruction,  which  exist  on  the  part  of  the  slaves, 
even  should  their  instruction  be  attempted.  The  ob- 
jection now  started  leads  us  to  look  at  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  attempting  it.  If  attempted,  it  must  be  done 
by  the  master  himself,  or  at  least  with  his  consent.  Mark 
this.  Whatthen,  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  P Pub- 
lic sentiment  and  the  laws  do  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
extensive  and  efficient  system  of  instruction ; and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  getting  them  out  of  the  way — there 
is  no  such  thing  as  effecting  any  radical  change  in  that 
sentiment,  or  any  repeal  of  those  laws,  so  long  as  you 
do  not  lay  your  finger  directly  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  of  slavery  itself,  out  of  which  that  sentiment 
and  those  laws  have  grown — I mean  the  principle  that 
in  some  cases,  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual,  it  is 
lawful  to  hold  man  as  property.  This  is  the  soul — the 
root  of  the  whole  difficulty — this,  the  life-giving  prin- 
ciple of  slavery — this,  that  single  principle  of  evil,  of 
such  mighty  energy,  which  has  originated,  and  which 
alone  perpetuates  that  sentiment  and  those  laws.  It  is 
then  but  boys’  play — nay  worse,  it  is  a mere  whistling 
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against  the  wind,  to  attempt  a change  in  the  sentiment 
or  the  laws  so  long  as  you  leave  their  cause  untouched. 
And  as  to  any  extensive  and  well-digested  and  efficient 
system  of  instruction  without  such  change,  that  plainly 
is  out  of  the  question. 

And  let  me  say,  it  is  vastly  easier,  and  safer  too,  as 
I shall  show  by  and  by,  to  effect  this  change,  by  assail- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  slavery  itself  and 
overturning  the  whole  system,  than  to  do  it  in  any  oth- 
er way.  It  is  labor  lost  to  tug  away  at  the  removal  of 
an  effect,  at  the  same  time  that  you  leave  its  cause  un- 
touched. You  cannot  do  away  the  sentiment  and  the 
laws  of  which  slavery  is  the  chief,  if  not  sole  cause,  at 
the  same  time  that  you  keep  the  cause  itself  in  exis- 
tence. To  attempt  it  is  like  attempting  to  serve  two 
masters.  It  is  like  attempting  to  dry  up  the  Niagara 
by  dipping  water  out  of  the  basin  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls.  Tolerate  slavery,  admit  that,  though  wrong  in 
principle,  in  existing  circumstances  it  is  right  in  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  must  have  a present  existence,  and 
you  can  never  make  the  slaveholder  instruct  his  slaves 
or  allow  them  to  be  instructed  to  any  great  extent.  By 
such  admission  you  have  robbed  the  motives,  by  which 
you  would  urge  him  to  it,  of  all  their  power.  Ignorance 
and  degradation  are  inseparable  from  slavery.  The 
atmosphere  they  create  is  its  breath  of  life,  and 
the  slaveholder  knows  it ; and  therefore,  so  long  as 
you  admit  to  him  the  present  necessity  of  slavery,  you 
do  virtually  admit  the  present  necessity  of  continued 
ignorance.  So  at  least  he  regards  it.  You  cannot 
therefore  make  him  repeal  those  laws  in  the  statute 
fcook,  or  do  any  thing  effectual  in  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion, except  as  you  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 
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and  call  in  question  the  present  necessity  and  moral 
right  of  slavery  itself.  Y on  cannot  stop  a man’s  breath- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  you  keep  him  alive.  He  will 
breathe  in  spite  of  you.  And  so  slavery  will  entrench 
itself  in  the  ignorance  of  the  slave,  so  long  as  itself  is 
allowed  to  live.  There  is  no  doing  away  of  the  lesser 
sin  while  you  justify  the  greater.  This  straining  at  a 
gnat,  and  swallowing  a camel,  will  never  do.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  will  never  so  revolutionize  the  sentiments 
and  laws  of  the  masters  as  to  bring  them  np'to  their  duty 
in  the  matter  of  giving  instruction  ; nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  it  ever  so  change  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  slaves  as  to  remove  the  difficulties  existing  on  their 
part,  and  bring  them  up  to  the  point  of  eager  and  dili- 
gent and  successful  improvement.  And  I appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  facts  and  of  eye-witnesses. 

The  first  witness  I bring  forward  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Paxton,  ‘the  man  who  has  lived  forty  years — spent  four 
or  five  of  them  as  a teacher  in  a college — fifteen  years 
in  the  ministry,  eleven  of  them  as  pastor  of  congrega- 
tions, and  four  as  a missionary,  all  in  the  slaveholding 
States, and  once  been  a slaveholder  himself.  And 
what  is  his  testimony  ? 

‘I  notice  as  another  evil  of  slavery,  that  it  is  hostile 
to  that  instruction  of  slaves,  which,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  is  exceedingly  important  to  their  salvation. 
The  policy  of  most  slave-owners  is  to  keep  their  slaves  in 
ignorance.  This  often  extends  to  religious  matters.  Very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  instructing  them  in  religion. 
Neither  is  this  peculiar  to  the  irreligious  part  of  the 
community.  You  must  all  admit  that  many  professors 
of  religion  pay  almost  no  attention  to  this  matter ; and 
not  one  in  five  hundred  pays  as  much  attention  as  he 
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feels  bound  to  pay  in  the  case  of  his  own  children. 
But  few  teach  their  slaves  to  read  God’s  word,  and  how 
few  are  careful  to  have  it  read  to  them.  How  many 
heads  of  families,  who  would  think  themselves  greatly 
neglectful  of  the  salvation  of  their  children,  if  they 
did  not  pray  with  and  for  them,  and  take  them  to  the 
house  of  God,  almost  wholly  neglect  these  matters  as 
regards  their  slaves?  They  may,  perhaps,  occasional- 
ly tell  some  of  their  slaves  that  they  ought  to  attend 
preaching  ; but  what  facilities  do  they  give  them  for  at- 
tending ? Their  slaves  have  labored  all  the  week,  and 
are,  it  may  be,  from  four  to  ten  miles  from  the  place  of 
preaching — must  be  at  home  that  evening  or  early  next 
morning — have,  perhaps,  no  clothes  fit  to  be  seen  in — 
may  wish  to  see  a wife,  or  husband,  or  child,  who  lives 
in  an  opposite  direction — have  no  time  for  this  but  on 
the  Sabbath.  The  slave  is  blamed  for  not  attending 
preaching.  He  may  deserve  blame  ; but  taking  the 
whole  case  into  view,  the  fault  does  not  altogether  lie 
on  the  slave.  The  master  who  holds  him  in  slavery, 
who  requires  his  constant  labors,  is  often  justly  charge- 
able in  the  sight  of  God  with  the-  irreligion  of  his 
slaves  ; and  that  many  a professor  of  religion  will  at 
last  have  a fearful  reckoning  on  this  matter,  I have  no 
more  doubt  than  I have  that  we  have  a Master  in  Heav- 
en, “ who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.”  ’ 

‘It is  often  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  there 
is  a growing  indisposition  among  slaves  to  worship  with 
their  masters,  and  attend  on  the  preaching ; of  the 
whites.’ 

‘ That  slaves  should  think  their  case  hard,  is  as  natural 
as  that  they  should  think  at  all ; and  that  this  should 
lead  to  hard  thoughts  of  those  who  forcibly  hold  them 
in  bondage,  is  equally  natural.’  ‘ Now  with  this  gen- 
eral feeling  of  discontent  at  the  whites,  is  it  at  all  won- 
derful that  slaves  should  have  little  relish  for  joining 
them  in  religious  worship  ? 

‘ Suppose  the  master  a professor  of  religion,  and 
prays  in  his  family.  After  laboring  during  the  day,  the 
slave  comes  home  and  throws  himself  down  to  rest. 
n 2 
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He  was  called  out,  it  may  be,  pretty  early — has  labored 
under  the  eye  of  .a  watchful  master  or  overseer — has 
been  found  fault  with  as  to  his  manner  of  doing  his 
work,  or  his  not  doing  it  faster — lias  been  scolded  and 
threatened,  and  perhaps  whipped — has  made  his  meal, 
itmay  be,  in  the  field,  and  on  provisions  much  inferior 
to  what  he  knows  his  master  and  family  enjoy.  His 
labors  for  the  day  are,  however,  closed.  Presently  he 
hears  the  horn  blow  or  the  bell  ring  for  prayers.  What 
now  are  the  thoughts  which  would  most  likely  pass 
through  the  mind  of  a slave  of  no  decided  religious 
feelings.  Ah,  the  white  folks  are  going  to  be  religious 
now  ; master  is  going  to  pray.  He  takes  his  ease  all 
day,  and  makes  us  poor  negroes  do  his  work.  He  is 
always  finding  fault,  and  scolding  and  whipping  us.  I 
don’t  think  his  prayers  will  do  much  good — I won’t  go 
to  prayers. 

‘ Their  aversion  to  attend  family  prayers  is  50  common 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  frequent  remark.  1 think  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  few  attend  even  in  professors’ 
houses,  except  the  house-servants,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  they  slip  out  of  the  house  when  the  family  assembles 
for  prayer.  Similar  feelings  operate  against  their  wor- 
shipping publicly  among  the  whites.  This  is  the  great- 
er evil,  as  few  of  them  are  prepared  to  instruct  their 
fellows ; and  even  their  assemblies  for  that  purpose, 
are  discouraged  as  dangerous.’* 

Thus  far  Mr.  Paxton.  This  then,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  is  the  school  of  freedom — the  place  in 
which  men  are  to  be  so  fitted  for  its  possession  as  not 
to  abuse  it  when  once  put  into  their  hands  ! 

But  let  us  hear  a second  witness,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Crothers  of  Ohio. 

‘It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  privilege  of  the  slaves,  as 
regards  religious  instruction,  brought  forward  to  bal- 
ance the  sin  of  holding  them  in  bondage;  especially  in 
a country  where  rulers  are  making  it  penal  to  instruct 

* Letters,  pp.  130,  131,  132. 
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them.  The  writer  of  these  remarks,  spent  nearly 
twenty  years  in  a slave  region  ; and  was  more  or  less 
acquainted  with,  perhaps,  some  hundred  slaveholding’ 
families.’  ‘He  avers,  that  in  every  family  possessed  of 
any  considerable  number  of  slaves,  so  far  as  his  knowl- 
edge extended,  either  all,  or  some  of  the  slaves,  were 
unable  to  read  the  Bible  ; grossly  ignorant  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ; in  the  habit  of  absenting  themselves 
from  family  worship,  and  the  house  of  God  ; and  living, 
uncontrolled  by  their  masters,  in  the  open  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath.  The  apology  from  both  ministers  and 
people  was — -it  is  impossible  for  a master  to  train 

HIS  SLAVES  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  RE- 
LIGION. Nor  is  it  believed  that  this  was,  in  a single 
instance,  a deliberate  falsehood.  It  is  the  sober  truth  ; 
and  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  An  ignorant  American 
never  hates  Mahometanism,  till  he  has  an  Arab  master. 
A stupid  African  never  feels  so  strong  an  aversion  to 
Christianity,  as  when  he  finds  himself  stripped  of  his 
dearest  rights,  and  in  chains,  riv'etted  upon  him  by  the 
hands  of  a Christian.  Slaves,  throughout  the  world, 
are  men  ; and  they  have  common  sense  enough  to  know, 
that  religion,  to  be  worth  any  thing,  must  make  its  pos- 
sessor an  honest  man.  They,  therefore,  spurn  the  pro- 
posal with  indignation,  when  a man,  who  is  thriving  by 
robbing  his  neighbors,  offers  to  take  them  by  the  hand, 
and  lead  them  to  heaven.  That  minister  in  the  south 
who,  by  marriage,  has  become  the  owner  of  hundreds 
of  slaves,  and  has  it  blazoned  among  the  churches  as 
an  evidence  of  his  heavenly  mindedness — that  he  takes 
no  stipend,  but  expends  his  whole  ministerial  labors 
among  his  own  slaves,  is  just  telling  the  world  that  he 
has  played  the  fool  with  his  ministry.  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  with  his  Bible  and  cow-skin,  he  can  make 
his  congregation  understand  what  he  means  by  one 
text — servants  he  obedient  to  your  masters.*  Account 

* ‘ It  has  been  said  in  his  defence,  that  he  employs  an  overseer, 
and  attends  to  nothing  himself,  but  preaching.  That  is,  he 
preaches  to  his  congregation  personally,  and  cowskins  them  by 
proxy;  and  if  an  overseer  does  it,  he  will  do  it  faithfully.’ 
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for  it  as  you  will,  slaveholders  tell  the  truth  ivhen  they  say , 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  train  their  slaves  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  religion 

But  perhaps  I shall  be  told,  that  the  experiment  of 
instructing  the  slaves  preparatory  to  their  freedom  has 
never,  as  yet,  been  fairly  tried  in  this  country — that  the 
public  mind  is  just  beginning- to  awake  to  the  subject, 
and  that  I ought  not  therefore,  to  be  too  hasty  in  my  , 
conclusions,  but  should  rather  wait  to  see  the  result  of 
the  present  movements  in  respect  to  the  matter. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  nothing  has  ever  been  done 
— especially  when  the  plea  of  non-qualification  has 
been  so  often,  and  for  such  a length  of  time,  urged  as 
one  grand  reason  for  non-manumission.  Slaveholders 
have  told  us,  time  out  of  mind,  to  wait,  wait  until  their 
slaves  were  qualified  for  freedom,  and  yet  it  seems 
they  have  not,  to  this  day,  made  a fair  experiment  at 
qualification  ! But  a fair  experiment  has  been  made  in  1 
the  English  colonies,  if  not  here.  Instead  of  waiting 
then  for  a whole  generation  to  die,  in  order  to  see  the 
result  of  present  movements,  suppose  we  condescend  ! 
to  learn  a little  from  the  experience  of  others. 

If,  in  our  slave  States,  there  were  various  laws  in 
force,  requiring  instead  of  forbidding  the  instruction  of  ' 
slaves  ; if  the  national  and  state  governments,  acting  j 
in  concert,  were  to  adopt  various  measures  and  make 
various  appropriations  of  money,  in  order  to  carry  those 
laws  into  effect ; and  if,  in  addition  to  all  the  rest,  vari- 
ous benevolent  societies  should  undertake  the  work  of 
-co-operation,  &c.  & c. — that , I suppose,  would  be  con- 
sidered a state  of  things,  in  which  the  experiment  of 
preparing  slaves  for  freedom  by  means  of  instruction 


* Crother’s  Strictures,  p.  33. 
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could  be  fairly  and  fully  tried.  But  this  is  the  very 
state  of  things  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  triod 
in  the  West  Indies.1  What  then  is  the  result  of  ex- 
periment there  ? Let  us  hear  the  witnesses. 

George  Thompson,  England. 

‘I  am  aware  of  the  efforts  made  to  persuade  the  pub- 
lic into  a belief  that  the  planters  are  anxious  for  the 
instruction  of  their  slaves.  The  law  of  Jamaica  con- 
tained in  the  slave  code  of  February,  1831,  is  appealed 
to  as  a triumphant  answer  to  all  who  express  a doubt 
of  the  planters’  sincerity.  The  clause  is  as  follows  : 
“And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  all  owners,  proprietors,  and  possessors,  or,  in  their 
absence,  the  managers  or  overseers  of  slaves,  shall,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  endeavor  the  instruction  of  their 
slaves  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  ivhere- 
by  to  facilitate  their  conversion,  and  shall  do  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  ft  them  for  baptism,  and,  as  soon  as  conve- 
niently can  be,  cause  to  be  baptized  all  such  as  they 
can  make  sensible  of  a duty  to  God  and  the  Christian 
faith.”  I acknowledge  that  a glance  at  this  enactment 
would  be  likely  to  inspire  one  uninitiated  in  the  arts  of 
Colonial  trickery,  with  an  idea,  that  the  legislators  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  planters  generally,  are  favorable,  nay, 
solicitous,  for  the  conversion  of  their  slaves  ; and  such 
an  one  might  be  ready  to  say,  “ Allow  this  law  to  take 
its  course,  let  time  be  given,  and  the  slaves  will  be  in- 
structed, and  Christian  liberty  as  well  as  civil,  will  soon 
dawn  upon  the  island  of  Jamaica.”  Butletit.be  known, 
that  time  has  been  afforded  for  making  a full  experi- 
ment of  this  law.  It  was  not  passed  for  the  first  time 
in  1831.  It  was  inserted  in  the  slave  code  of  1829; 
nor  was  that  its  first  appearance.  It  stood  prominently 
forth  in  the  code  of  1816  ; nor  was  that  the  period  of 
its  first  promulgation.  In  1778  did  this  law  stand  upon 
the  statute-book  of  that  island  ; nor  was  it  then  that, 
for  the  first  time,  it  demonstrated  the  pious  anxiety  of 
the  slaveholder ; — it  was  in  1696,  137  tears  ago,  that 
this  law  was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave.  You 
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perceive  that  every  individual  exercising-  control  over 
a slave  is  bound,  by  this  law,  to  provide  tor  the  instruc- 
tion of  sucli  slave  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Now,  let  us  see  how  far  the  present  practice 
corresponds  with  this  ancient  obligation.  I hold  in  my 
hand  a faithful  account  of  the  number  of  slaves  upon 
24  estates  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  together  with 
the  degree  and  description  of  instruction  imparted ; 
from  which  I find,  that  out  of  4,891  slaves,  140  only 
are  taught  to  read,  1551  are  orally  instructed  by  book- 
keepers— a class  of  men  as  utterly  unfit  to  take  the 
religious  oversight  of  slaves  as  can  be  found  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,— -and  2,900  are  allowed  no  instruction 
whatever ; and  it  should  be  known,  that  356  of  them  be- 
long to  an  English  nobleman,  who,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  again  and  again  declared,  that 
a religious  education  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  negro 
for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty.  Away,  then,  with 
such  hypocritical  professions  ; it  is  time  that  such  im- 
positions were  brought  to  an  end.  Here  is  a law  im- 
posing a solemn  obligation  on  every  slave  manager  to 
impart  Christian  knowledge  to  the  slave,  and  yet  it  has 
recently  been  asserted  by  one  of  their  representative 
agents  in  this  country,  that  not  one  in  a thousand  of 
the  negro  population  can,  at  this  moment,  comprehend 
the  nature  of  an  oath.  We  are  therefore  compelled 
either  to  regard  the  negro  as  a being  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving religious  instruction;  or  his  master  as  a wicked 
and  hypocritical  tyrant.’* 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Thompson  is  mistaken  in  his  facts, 
as  well  as  somewhat  severe  in  his  language.  Will 
you  please  to  state,  Mr.  Thompson,  where  you  obtained 
your  facts  P 

Mr.  Thompson.  From  the  Christian  Record  of  Ja- 
maica, the  editors  of  which,  state  what  they  themselves 
have  seen  and  known.  And  if  you  wish  for  farther  ev- 
idence on  this  point,  from  the' same  authority,  you  may 

* Address  to  the  Ladies  of  Glasgow  and  its  Vicinity,  p.  17, 18. 
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consult  the  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Reporter,  (London) 
for  the  year  1831,  pp.  122, 128,  and  486,  where,  among 
other  things,  you  will  find  the  following  quotations  from 
the  Christian  Record. 

‘ But  we  may  again  be  told,  that  in  certain  districts 
vast  numbers  of  slaves  bend  their  way,  every  Lord’s 
day,  to  their  several  places  of  jyorship.  But  it  is  well 
known,  that  even  in  those  districts  where  the  disposi- 
tion for  religious  exercises  among  the  slaves  is  most 
favorable,  the  numbers  who  do  actually  attend  their 
several  places  of  worship  on  Sundays  bear  but  a very 
small  proportion  to  those  who  ought  to  attend,  and  who, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  would  attend,  if  they 
had  the  opportunity.  Consult,  in  proof  of  this,  the 
memoranda  of  those  clergymen  and  other  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  who  have  applied  themselves,  with  dili- 
gence, to  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  slave 
population.  It  will  then  be  ascertained,  that  barely 
one-fourth  even  of  the  Christian  professors  and  catechu- 
mens attend  their  several  places  of  worship,  each  Sun- 
day, on  an  average  of  the  whole  year  ; that  is  to  say, 
each  attends  on  the  average,  thirteen  Sundays  out  of 
the  fifty-two.  We  do  not  make  this  statement  at  ran- 
dom ; it  is  supported  by  stubborn  facts. 

‘Such  is  the  state  of  things  which  has  existed  for 
more  than  a century  ; and  even  since  the  hishop  and  an 
augmented  number  of  clergy  were  introduced  into  this 
island,  in  the  year  1825,  including  an  arch-deacon,  and 
latterly  three  rural  deans.'  * * * * 

‘It  may  perhaps  be  objected  here,  that  the  colonists 
are  not  generally  opposed  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  negroes ; on  the  contrary,  that  a considerable 
number  of  them  permit  and  encourage  the  system  of 
oral  instruction,  which  we  have  described.  True  : but 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  more  intelligent  of  them 
do  so,  because  they  are  well  aware  of  its  inefficiency 
to  bring  about  the  proposed  end.  They  know  that  mere 
oral  instruction  of  that  kind  produces  but  little  effect 
upon  its  subject.’ 
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And  again,  ‘ Since  the  Report  of  the  Conversion 
Society  was  reviewed  in  our  last  number,  our  attention 
lias  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  Christian  Record 
of  Jamaica,  (for  April  1831,  No.  8,)  which  remarkably 
confirms  all  the  observations  we  have  ventured  to  make 
upon  it,  and  even  goes  beyond  us,  in  depreciating  the 
good  effected,  among  the  slaves,  by  means  of  that  So- 
ciety. The  Editor  exhibits,  among  other  things,  a doc- 
ument which,  if  it  be  true,  is  decisive  on  the  subject ; and 
he  boldly  challenges  an  investigation  of  its  correctness. 
It  is  a detailed  and  specific  enumeration  of  the  slaves  in 
Jamaica,  who,  in  1829,  were  receiving  a “ lettered  and 
effective  education,”  (!)  “in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lished church  and  it  amounts  on  the  whole,  out  of  a 
population  of  330,000,  to  601,  “of  whom  391  are  edu- 
cated by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  210  by 
the  Bishop  and  the  rest  of  the  establishment.”  That 
is  to  say , for  an  annual  sum  of  about  9,6001.  expended 
from  the  public  purse  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
of  Jamaica,  aided  by  the  funds  of  the  Societies  for  the 
Conversion  of  Slaves  and  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  210  negro  slave  children  are  being  taught 
letters,  so  as  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  being  able  to  read 
their  bibles  ! ’ 

This  then  is  the  result  of  experiment  in  the  West 
Indies.  There  has  been  one  other  experiment  tried 
there  under  circumstances  more  favorable  still.  I refer 
to  the  experiment  on  what  is  called  the  “Codrington 
Estates,”  situated  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  Col. 
Codrington,  it  seems,  some  120  years  since,  gave  these 
estates  in  trust  for  some  literary  institution,  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  A prominent  motive  for  giving  them  up  to  the 
management  of  this  religious  society  was  to  secure 
religious  instruction  to  the  slaves. 

‘ But  what  has  the  Society  been  doing  since  1710, 
when  the  bequest  was  made  them  P 
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It  has  been  preparing  to  obey  God,  as  soon  as  might 
be  prudent  or  convenient,  by  first  preparing  the  Ne- 
groes for  liberty. 

Here  are  my  poor,  said  God,  they  have  been  oppres- 
sed— I put  them  into  your  hands.  ‘Let  them  go,  that 
they  may  serve  me.’ 

We  will,  replied  the  Society,  as  soon  as  we  have 
fitted  them  for  it. 

So,  thirty  years  rolled  away,  a generation  passed  in- 
to eternity,  and  the  next  generation  was  still  enslaved, 
and  still  not  fitted. 

‘Let  my  people  go,’ said  God,  in  1740,  ‘that  they 
may  serve  me.’ 

‘ They  are  not  ready  yet,’  replied  the  Society. 

A third  generation  rose  in  1770,  and  again  God  said 
— ‘Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me.’ 

‘ We  are  getting, them  ready,’  replied  the  Society,  ‘ as 
fast  as  we  can.  Do  pray  give  us  two  generations  more, 
for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  want  them  to  serve  our- 
selves a little  longer,  and  to  make  money  for  us,  that 
we  may  build  a college,  and  educate  the  white  youths.’ 

‘ Another  generation  passed  into  eternity  unredresa- 
ed;  and  then  another;  and  still  the  Society,  instead  of 
obeying,  is  only  preparing  to  obey.’ 

‘ But  perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel,  which  makes  it  an  exception 
to  all  general  rules  ? 

Where  is  it?’ 

‘ Can  we  find  it  in  any  peculiar  or  unnatural  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  Society  has  had  to  contend  ? 

Not  at  all.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  singu- 
larly and  largely  aided  by  the  collections  repeatedly 
sanctioned  for  it  by  the  highest  authorities,  and  it  has 
received  and  acknowledged  the  most  solemn  and  affec- 
tionate warnings. 

And  now,  amidst  all  these  facts,  what  is  the  specta- 
cle which  it  is  exhibiting? 

Why , that  after  a set  of  the  most  honorable  and  accom- 
plished men  in  the  world,  many  of  them  dignitaries  and 
ministers  of  a Christian  Church,  with  every  means  which 
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ivealth,  and  learning,  and  power  could  give  them,  during 
a course  of  120  years,  in  order  to  prepare  their  poor  un- 
offending JVegro  fellow  subjects  for  liberty,  have  profess- 
edly done  all  they  coidd  do  for  that  purpose,  the  same 
need  of  preparation  as  formerly  is  still  insisted  upon,  for 
continuing  to  keep  them  in  bondage ! ’ * 

Now  in  view  of  all  this  testimony,  and  these  facts,  I 
repeat  the  position  with  which  I started — viz.  that  if 
the  slaves  are  not  qualified  for  freedom  now,  to  retain 
them  in  bondage  is  the  very  way  to  prevent  their  ever 
being  qualified,  all  well-meant  attempts  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;  and  I aver  that  the  position  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  dispute.  Not  that  I would  imply  that 
no  instruction  has  been  given,  and  no  negroes  convert- 
ed and  saved.  Something  considerable  of  this  sort  has 
doubtless  been  done  in  the  West  Indies.  But  after  all, 
the  slaves  are  not  qualified  for  freedom,  i.  e.  in  the  judg- 
ment of  their  masters,  nor  are  the  masters  ready  to  set 
them  free.  The  plea  of  non-qualification  is  urged  as 
strenuously  as  ever,  and  in  point  of  fact,  in  respect  to 
the  great  mass,  is  as  valid  as  ever.  And  so,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  as  I have  shown,  it  must  ever  be. 
The  master  knows  perfectly  how  far  he  can  allow  his 
slaves  to  be  instructed,  and  yet  retain  them  in  bondage. 
So  far  he  will  allow  them  to  be  instructed,  and  no  far- 
ther. This  will  ever  be  true  of  the  great  majority  of 
masters,  so  long  as  you  neglect  to  lay  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and  allow  the  lawfulness  of  slavery 
itself. 

I have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  I deem 
it  important,  especially  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
friends  of  human  rights  in  this  land  should  husband 

* C.  Stuart’s  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lon- 
don, Jan.  2, 1831. 
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their  strength.  We  have  no  energies  to  waste  in  the 
chase  of  phantoms.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  diverted, 
from  the  main  object,  by  eloquent  speeches  and  touch- 
ing appeals  about  plans  of  instruction,  qualification,  &c. 
The  wrong  of  withholding'inalienable  rights — the  in- 
iquity of  the  principle  involved  therein,  is  more  eloquent 
and  touching  than  aught  else.  This  too,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  the  only  truly  vulnerable  spot  in  the  whole 
system  of  slavery.  It  is  at  this  then,  that  we  must  drive 
with  steady,  concentrated  and  well-directed  energy. 
There  are  stratagems  in  this  war  as  well  as  in  others. 
Let  us  not  be  diverted  by  them,  but  let  us  drive  with  a 
steady  aim  and  with  all  our  might  at  the  very  root  of 
the  evil — the  fundamental  principles  of  slavery. 

And  farther,  besides  diverting  attention  from  the 
main  object,  all  attempts  at  instruction  are  a real  evil 
in  another  respect.  Though  they  can  never  secure  the 
supposed  necessary  qualification  for  freedom,  yet  they 
may,  to  a limited  extent,  succeed  in  making  the  slave 
acquainted  with  some  of  those  simpler  and  more  im- 
portant religious  truths,  which  are  essential  to  his  sal- 
vation. And  this,  it  is  cheerfully  admitted,  is,  on  some 
accounts,  an  important  point  gained,  while  at  the  same 
time,  on  other  accounts  it  is  a real  evil.  And  the  rea- 
son is  obvious.  It  serves  to  cover  up  the  deformities.of 
slavery  itself,  to  polish  off  the  roughness  and  ugliness 
of  its  features,  and  thus  to  make  the  impression  on  the 
public  mind  that  slavery,  afler  all,  is  not  so  bad  a thing, 
but  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  tolerable.  It  is  the  white- 
washing of  a sepulchre,  making  it  appear  fair  and  beau- 
tiful without,  but  at  the  same  time  leaving  it  full  of 
dead  men’s  bones,  and  all  uncleanness  within.  In  a 
word,  it  serves  only  to  dress  up  this  worst  of  human 
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things  in  a fair  exterior,  and  thus  hide  its  fundamental 
principles  from  the  public  gaze.  " Now  as  I said,  the 
friends  of  human  rights  have  no  strength  to  waste. 
The  question  in  hand  is  not  one  of  treatment,  kind  or 
cruel.  It  is  solely  a question  of  principle,  and  there- 
fore what  is  wanted,  is  to  keep  the  public  eye  intent 
upon  the  principle,  the  principle,  THE  PRINCIPLE. 
In  this  way,  and  this  only,  the  public  conscience  can 
be  aroused,  the  dormant  sympathies  and  energies  of 
the  public  mind  be  quickened  into  action,  the’  public 
sentiment  be  revolutionized,  and  its  resistless  power  be 
so  concentrated  on  a single  point,  as  speedily  to  sweep 
away  every  vestige  of  slavery  from  oui*  land,  and  make 
it,  in  truth,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
oppressed. 

* Speech  of  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.  pp.  11, 12,  delivered  at  the 
Glasgow  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  Nov.  11th,  1830. 

‘ But  let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  Chairman,  whlie  we  are  talking 
about  the  evils  that  are  attendant  upon  slavery — that  slavery  it- 
self is  an  evil : a greater  evil  than  them  all.  It  is  the  parent  of 
them,  it  is  true  ; and  as  the  parent  of  them  it  is  evil.  But  it  is 
in  its  own  nature  evil  : and  the  evils  that  spring-  from  it  are  only 
the  indications  of  this.  They  arc  the  deadly  streams  of  a foun- 
tain of  death.  The  thorns  and  poisons  that  are  indigenous  to 
this  soil,  are  only  proofs  that  the  soil  itself  is  under  a curse.  Let 
us  never,  Sir,  allow  ourselves,  by  any  illusory  representations  of 
the  kindly  treatment  and  the  many  outward  comforts  of  the  slave, 
to  be  beguiled  into  the  conception,  to  which  they  are  intended  to 
lead  us,  that  slavery  itself  is  but  a name  ! — that  the  substance  of 
comfort  lies  in  what  is  actually  enjoyed,  and  not  in  a mere  de- 
signation. Never  was  there  more  wretched  sophistry< — never  a 
more  perilous  conclusion.’  ‘ We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  allevi- 
ations and  improvements.  We  are  pleased  with  them,  for  the 
temporary  good  they  do  to  the  poor  victims  of  slavery  : yet  in 
one  sense,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  they  do  harm,  because 
they  lessen  the  general  horror  of  slavery  itself.  We.  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  diminishing,  or  sweetening,  or  cutting  off,  some  of 
the  streams  of  bitterness — we  must  stop  up  the  fountain.  Wo 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  “ skinning  and  filming  the  ulcerous  sore,” 
with  applying  softening  pungents  or  cooling  lotions,  while  “rank 
corruption”  continues  to  “ mine  within.”  Cost  us  what  it  will, 
we  must  have  a tliorough  healing.' 
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Objection  4.  It  is  said  that  slavery  ‘ is  entailed 
upon  the  present  generation  of  slaveholders ,’  and  there- 
fore that  present  slaveholding  is  not  sin. 

It  is  in  point  to  ask  here,  what  entailment  means. 
The  plea  is  often  urged,  and  with  the  confidence  of  a 
self-evident  truth,  but  for  myself  I have  never  yet  met 
with  any  thing  like  a definition  of  its  meaning.*  What 
then  does  the  objector  mean  ivhen  he  talks  of  entailment  ? 
Does  he  mean  merely  that  parents  of  the  former  gen- 
eration have  willed  their  slaves  as  property  to  their 
sons  of  the  present?  If  so,  is  the  son  obliged  to  re- 
ceive them  ? Or  if  he  receives  them  under  his  care,  is 
he  obliged  to  receive  them  as  property  ? Or  if  he  must 
thus  receive  them,  is  he  obliged  to  retain  them  as  such  ? 
The  moment  they  come  into  his  hands,  are  they  not 
under  his  control,  and  has  he  not  therefore  the  right  to 
do  what  he  will  with  them,  and  put  them  at  once,  if  he 
chooses,  on  the  footing  and  under  the  treatment  of  free, 
hired  laborers  ? 

Is  it  said  that  such  are  uniformly  the  conditions  of 
the  will,  and  such  the  customs  and  laws  of  society,  that 
the  son  has  no  alternative — no  option  or  power  of 

* The  following  quotations  will  justify  this  remark,  and  show 
also,  that  the  slaveholder  and  his  apologist  resort  to  this  as  a si- 
lencing argument  against  the  siu  of  present  slaveholding. 

1 Even  slavery  must  be  viewed  as  a great  national  calamity; 
a public  evil  entailed  tipon  us  by  untoward  circumstances.’ 

■ Slavery  is  an  evil  which  is  entailed  upon  the  present  genera- 
tion of  slaveholders,  which  the}'  must  suffer  whether  they  will  or 
not.' — Af.  Rep.  vol.  v.  pp.  89,  179. 

‘ The  present  generation  did  not  produce  and  are  not  therefore 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  present  form  of  society  in 
our  southern  communities.’ 

‘ They  [abolitionists]  confound  the  misfortunes  of  one  genera- 
tion with  the  crimes  of  another.’ — Af.  Rep.  vol.  vii.  pp.  186,  202. 

What  a pity  that  Adam  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  all  the 
sin  that  ever  did  or  will  exist  on  the  earth  ! He  introduced  it ! 
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even  in  spite  of  his  will,  must  both  receive  and  retain 
them  as  slaves.  All  this  must  be  said,  or  the  plea  cf 
entailment  is  worthless.  If  the  entailment  be  not  of 
such  a kind,  i.  e.  if  slavery  be  not  entailed  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  involve  a physical  impossibility  that  it  should 
be  otherwise,  then  it  is  not  entailed  in  such  a sense  as 
to  furnish  the  least  excuse  or  justification  of  its  pres- 
ent continuance.  This  is  plain  common  sense.  To 
pretend  otherwise  is  as  absurd  as  to  pretend  that  in- 
temperance or  any  other  sin,  although  not  entailed  in  I 
the  sense  of  physical  or  natural  necessity,  is  yet  so  en- 
tailed that,  in  existing  circumstances,  it  is  not  sin.  No 
plea  of  entailment  is  valid  which  does  not  involve  a 
physical  inability,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase. 
What  then  is  fact  in  the  case  ? Is  slavery  thus  entail- 
ed on  the  present  generation  ? 

If  a freeman  of  the  North  were  to  go  to  the  South, 
and  there  voluntarily  (and  it  must  be  voluntarily  if  at 
all),  conform  to  the  customs  of  society,  and  purchase 
for  himself  a gang  of  slaves,  or  receive  them  from  some 
friend  as  a gift,  and  then  from  this  stock  proceed  to 
the  business  of  raising  slaves,  could  he  plead  en- 
tailment in  justification  of  his  conduct  ? Plainly  not 
— even  though  his  friend  should  take  an  oath,  that 
he  would  turn  those  slaves  adrift  on  society  the  next 
hour  if  he  did  not  receive  them.  The  man  that  volun- 
tarily buys  his  slaves,  or  receives  them  as  a gift  from 
another,  or  from  this  stock  raises  them  for  himself,  can- 
not plead  entailment  of  any  kind — much  less  a kind 
that  renders  him  innocent  in  so  doing.  Nor  is  the  case 
altered  one  whit,  even  if  that  other  be  his  father.  In  or- 
der to  make  the  plea  of  entailment  valid,  therefore,  the 
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present  slaveholder  must  show,  among  other  things,  1, 
that  he  did  not  buy  his  slaves,  2,  that  he  was  not  vol- 
untary in  receiving  them  from  the  hand  of  his  father, 
and  3,  that  he  did  not  raise  them  for  himself.  What 
then  is  fact  in  the  case  ? Take  away  from  the  present 
generation  of  slaveholders  all  the  slaves  that  they  have 
bought  for  themselves — all  that  they  have  voluntarily 
received  from  others,  and  all  that  they  have  raised  for 
themselves — i.  e.  kidnapped  on  their  own  plantations, 
and  how  many  slaves  would  remain,  in  respect  to 
whom  it  could  be  said,  in  any  sense,  that  slavery  is  en- 
tailed? The  number  would  be  small. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  another  point  of 
view — What  is  the  thing  that  is  entailed?  What  is  it, 
that  is  so  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  that  the 
son,  ‘ nill  or  will  ’ must  receive  and  retain  it  ? Not  the 
care  merely  of  a hundred  or  more  human  beings  ; for 
there  are  various  kinds  of  care.  The  owner  of  a large 
manufacturing  establishment  may  have  hundreds  under 
his  care,  and  when  he  dies  may  leave  them  to  the  care 
of  his  son,  and  do  it  in  such  circumstances,  that  if  the 
son  fail  to  exercise  that  care  and  provide  for  them  by 
giving  them  employment,  they  will  be  turned  adrift  on 
the  world,  uncared  for,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support.  But  this  is  not  slavery,  or  slavery  entailed. 
What  then,  is  it,  that  is  entailed  ? The  objector  says 
slavery?  But  what  is  slavery  ? And  here  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  slavery  has  respect  to  two  classes 
of  men — the  master  and  the  slave.  Our  present  in- 
quiry respects  the  master.  What  then  is  slavery  as 
it  respects  the  master?  What,  but  an  assumed  right 
of  property  in  man,  acting  itself  out  in  corresponding 
treatment  of  its  victim  ? What,  but  the  single  princi- 
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pie,  that  in  some  cases,  at  one’s  own  discretion,  man  : 
may  hold  his  fellow-man  as  property  ? This  principle 
in  theory,  is  slavery  in  theory  ; in  practice,  is  slavery 
in  practice.  This  one  principle,  adopted  as  a theoreti- 
cal and  practical  principle,  is  slavery.  All  beside  is 
slavery  acted  out.  If  then  slavery  be  entailed  at  all, 
this  is  the  thing-  that  is  entailed.  For,  take  this  away, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  entailed  on  the  son,  slavery 
is  not.  The  human  beings  that  his  father  leaves  to 
his  care,  cease  to  be  slaves  and  he  ceases  to  be  a 
slaveholder,  the  moment  that  he,  in  theory  and  practice,  I 
gives  up  this  one  principle,  and  adopts  its  opposite. 
What  if  his  father  does  leave  a hundred  or  more  hu- 
man beings  to  his  care  ? There  is  more  than  one  kind 
of  care.  The  mere  transfer  of  these  beings  to  his  i 
care  is  not  itself  a transfer  of  the  father’s  principles  of 
action  in  respect* to  them.  The  matter  then  comes  just 
to  this.  Slavery  in  the  father  is  this  principle  of  prop- 
erty in  man,  adopted  and  acted  on  as  a practical  prin- 
ciple. If  then  it  be  entailed  on  the  son,  this  practical 
principle  of  the  father  is  the  thing  that  is  entailed,  i 
And  the  question  therefore  comes  to  this — can  a father, 
in  any  case,  transfer  his  principles  of  action  to  his  son, 
without  and  in  spite  of  that  son’s  consent?  Can  he 
make  his  principles  of  action  over  to  his  son,  so  that 
the  son  cannot  but  receive  them,  and  adopt  and  act  on 
them  as  his  own,  whether  he  will  or  not  ? The  suppo- 
sition is  absurd.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  forbids 
the  idea  of  his  being  involuntary  in  the  matter.  He 
cannot  be  a slaveholder,  except  as  he  adopts  for  him- 
self and  acts  on  the  principle  of  property  in  man,  and 
he  cannot  adopt  and  act  on  this  as  a practical  principle, 
except  by  the  exercise  of  volition  or  choice.  If  he 
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receives  the  slave  as  a slave,  and  retains  and  treats 
him  as  such,  he  does  by  that  very  act  voluntarily  con- 
sent to  the  principle  of  slavery  that,  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  good,  and  adopt  it  as  his  own  volun- 
tary principle  of  action.  It  is  as  much  a matter  of  con- 
sent and  choice  with  him,  as  it  was  with  the  first  slave- 
holder that  ever  existed. 

But  more  than  this — how  came  the  father  by  an 
equitable  and  just  right  of  property  in  his  slaves  ? Of 
whom  did  he  obtain  it?  Not  from  God,  for  God  never 
gave  such  a right.  Not  from  his  father,  for  how  could 
hi s father  give  what  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  ever 
possessed  ? How  then  has  it  come  about  that  princi- 
ples of  action,  which  were  wrong  in  the  outset,  have 
become  right  by  being  persisted  in  ? How  is  it  that 
sin  has  sinned  itself  into  righteousness?  What  was 
the  process  of  transformation  ? With  what  generation 
did  it  begin — the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth?  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  process— how  did  it  proceed — 
and  when  was  it  completed  ? 

‘ Tell  me  not,’  says  one,  who  ‘ makes  no  distinction 
in  point  of  absolute  right,  between  the  holding  of 
slaves,  (whether  bought  or  inherited,)  the  purchase 
of  slaves,  selling  of  slaves,  and  the  stealing  of  slaves, 
or  in  a word,  downright  kidnapping’ — ‘tell  me  not, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  guilt  of  stealing  a man,  the 
son  has  a right  to  retain  an  inheritance  of  slaves.  To 
the  shame  of  our  country,  he  has  a legal  right,  I know  ; 
but  in  the  sight  of  that  God,  who  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth,  he  has  no  right  to  retain  what  his  father  or  rela- 
tive had  no  right  to  buy,  and  what  the  seller  had  no 
right  to  obtain  by  his  own  or  another’s  unrighteous  in- 
strumentality. What  is  the  right  that  can  guarantee 
the  possession  or  inheritance  of  stolen  property  ? * * 

* * * * Could  a sovereign  justly  detain  those  in  pris- 
on who  had  been  unjustly  confined  by  his  predecessor  ? 
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But  I am  ready  to  say,  that  the  slaveholder,  hating  par- 
ticular aggravations  of  cruelty,  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a man  stealer .’  * 

Is  it  insisted,  then,  that  slavery  is  entailed  ? The  ' 
plain  answer  is,  it  cannot  be,  in  any  such  sense  as  can-  - 
cels  guilt.  To  suppose  it,  is  to  suppose  1,  that  a prin-  11 
ciple  of  action,  wrong  at  the  outset,  can  become  right  [ 
by  transfer  ; and  2,  that  a principle  of  action,  volunta-  " 
rily  adopted  and  acted  on-by  the  father,  can  be  so  hand-  ; 
ed  over  to  the  son,  as  to  become  his  adopted  and  vol- 
untary principle  of  action,  and  all  without  any  consent 
of  his — two  absurdities  as  gross  as  were  ever  imagined.  - 

Is  it  said,  in  reply,  that  the  necessities  of  the  case 
compel  assent?  The  assertion  is  denied,  and  the  proof 
of  it  is  demanded.  Whence  originates  such  a neces- 
sity, and  what  constitutes  it?  Are  the  customs  and: 
opinions  of  society  such  a necessity  ? Why  then  do 
you  call  on  the  Pagan  to  renounce  his  idolatry  ? If 
the  son,  instead  of  receiving  his  father’s  slaves  as 
slaves,  and  adopting  his  father’s  principles  of  action  in 

* Recorder  & Telegraph  for  July,  1325.  Articles  on  Slavery 
by  ‘ Vigornius,’  No’s  2 &.  3.  The  Recorder  does  not  print 
such  sentiments  now-a-days.  Colonization,  by  the  discussions 
it  has  provoked,  and  the  progress  of  liberal  principles,  both  to- 
gether have  so  elevated  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  now  it  would  be  rank  heresy,  if  not  stark  insanity,  to 
promulge  such  doctrines.  What ! the  slaveholder  a ‘ man-steal- 
er,’ and  on  the  authority  of  the  Recorder  too  1 What  an  ‘in-  i 
cendianf  doctrine  ! What  1 inflammatory  ’ language  ! How  it 
smacks  of  Garrison — that  abominable  Garrison  ! Why,  good 
Gen.  Washington,  what  is  going  to  become  of  your  character  at 
this  rate  1 This  is  turning  the  world  upside  down,  and  silting  in 
judgment  on  the  great  and  good,  with  a witness  ! Alas  1 those 
were  days  of  ignorance.  Since  that  time,  public  sentiment  has 
been  on  the  advance.  Colonization,  &c.  has  moved  it  on  with 
most  gigantic  strides,  and  the  Recorder  has  now  learned  better 
than  to  say  such  horrible  things.  So  peace  to  thy  ashes,  good 
General.  The  slaveholder  is  not  a ‘ man-stealer’  now 
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respect  to  them,  were  to  receive  them  as  men,  and  to 
. put  them  at  once  on  the  footing  and  under  the  treat- 
ment of  freemen,  would  he  thereby  strip  himself  of  his 
property,  and  subject  himself  to  most  abject  poverty 
. and  a thousand  other  serious  inconveniences  ? What 
. then  ? Is  this,  even  if  it  were  so,  a necessity  compel- 
ling and  justifying-  what  would  otherwise  be  wicked? 

. What  then  has  become  of  that  principle  of  the  gospel, 

. which  requires  a man  to  cake  the  spoiling  of  his  goods 
. joyfully,  and  face  danger  in  a thousand  forms  and  death 
• even,  rather  than  swerve  from  fidelity  to  Christ?  It 
has  been  well  said,  that  ‘ the  sacrifice  of  ill-gotten  wealth 
ill's  the  sole  necessity  which  can  now  exist.' 

Is  it  said  that  this  cannot  be,  for  that  the  laws-,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  things,  constitute  such  a necessity 
and  compel  assent  ? Whom  do  the  laws  compel  ? 
Not  th e community.  For  that  community  make  and 
; perpetuate  the  laws,  and  it  has  only  to  speak  the 
: word,  and  they  are  at  once  repealed.  The  community, 
: f it  choose,  can  erase  from  the  statute  book  at  once  ev- 
ery  law  that  forbids  emancipation,  and,  as  the  slavehol- 
ler  would  persuade  himself,  compels  him  to  receive 
uid  retain  human  beings  as  slaves.  Do  the  laws  then 
:ompel  the  individual '?  Not  in  any  such  sense  as  can- 
mis  guilt.  Do  they  forbid  emancipation,  except  on 
:ondition  of  removal  from  the  State  ? Then  let  him, 
Ihe  moment  his  father’s  slaves  come  into  his  possession, 
emove  and  take  them  with  him,  and  put  them  at  once 
>n  the  footing  of  freemen,  and  exercise  a guardian  care 
iver  them  in  finding  them  suitable  employment.  One 
uch  removal  would  preach  more  to  the  consciences  of 
laveholders  that  remained,  than  fifty  expeditions  to  Li- 
•eria.  Or  if  he  cannot  do  this,  then  let  him  give  those 
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slaves  a real , if  not  a legal  emancipation  on  the  spot. : j 
The  moment  that  they  come  under  his  control,  let  him 
refuse  to  adopt  his  father’s  principles  of  action  in  re- 
spect  to  them — let  him  call  them  around  him,  inform 
them  of  his  resolution,  tell  them  that  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  gives  them  their  freedom ; that  he  needs 
their  labor  and  will  employ  them  as  hired  laborers,  and 
do  all  he  can  to  instruct  and  elevate  them  if  they  will 
remain  in  his  service  ; that  such  are  the  laws,  that  he  ! 
cannot  give  them  a legal  freedom,  and  therefore  if  they 
leave  his  service,  they  will  be  taken  up  and  sold  as  slaves 
to  some  one  else,  but  still  thett  they  have  their  option 
whether  to  go  or  stay — I say  let  him  do  this,  and  he 
will  thereby  give  those  slaves  a real,  though  not  a legal  ! 
emancipation.  And  if  this  provokes  the  jealousies  and 
animosities  of  his  neighbors,  or  brings  him  into  collis- 
ion with  the  laws,  so  be  it.  He  must  obey  God  rather 
thanknen.  Less  than  this  he  cannot  do,  and  be  faithful  I 
to  God.  Trying,  therefore,  and  self-denying  as  may  be  j 
the  duty,  he  is  bound  to  meet  it.  Why,  what  if  the  | 
legislature  of  a slaveholding  State  should  enact  laws  ( 
forbidding  the  Christian  to  pray,  or  read  his  bible,  or  : 
keep  the  sabbath?  Who  would  not  feel  it  solemn  du- 
ty to  go  to  the  stake,  if  need  be,  rather  than  obey  such  1 
laws?  What  if  such  legislature,  taking  advantage  of 
a perverted  public  sentiment  tolerating  it  at  the  time,  ' 
should  enact  a law  requiring  the  stronger  slaveholders  I 
to  reduce  the  weaker  to  bondage,  and  then  retain  them 
and  their  posterity  in  bondage  indefinitely  on  pain  of 
confiscation  and  death  ? Who  would  not  deem  it  duty  ( 
to  break  such  a lav/,  and  thus  test  its  constitutionality 
at  once  ? Or  admitting  its  constitutionality,  who  would 
not  deem  it  duty,  if  need  were,  to  give  his  life  a sacri-  1 
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fice,  in  order  to  show  forth  its  obnoxiousness,  and  thus 
do  what  he  could  to  correct  the  perverted  sentiment 
out  of  which  it  originated  ? So  at  least  did  Christian 
martyrs  think  and  act  in  similar  cases,  in  other  days. 
Let  not  the  slaveholder  then  plead  that  the  laws  com- 
pel his  assent  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  slavery. 
Whatever  of  compulsion  there  be,  it  is  not  of  such  a 
kind  as  cancels  guilt.  See  that  Christian  martyr.  The 
' fiat  of  a tyrant  demands  the  renunciation  of  his  religious 
principles.  The  instruments  of  torture  have  been  tried 
in  vain.  Confiscation  has  not  moved  him.  At  length 
the  faggots  are  piled  together,  the  torch  applied,  and 
the  flames  beginning  to  rise  around  him.  ‘Will  you 
renounce  or  will  you  not?’  is  the  harsh  inquiry  of  the 
iron-hearted  executioner.  And  what  is  that  martyr’s 
answer? — that  the  laws  compel  assent?  Never — with 
death,  certain  and  speedy,  staring  him  in  the  face — 
his  decided  answer  is,  ‘I  will  never  do  it.’  It  is  all  idle 
in  the  slaveholder  then  to  talk  of  necessity,  and  urge 
entailment  as  a canceling  of  his  guilt.  No  such  en- 
tailment  is  possible  in  the  case.  The  only  entailment 
that  is  possible,  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  common 
to  all  sin — an  entailment  that  takes  place  through  the 
voluntary  consent  of  the  individuals  concerned,  and  is 
therefore  of  such  a kind  as  makes  the  thing  entailed 
their  own,  and  they  themselves  personally  responsible 
for  it. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  thus  illustrated.  A.  B.  is 
the  rightful  sovereign  of  a large  and  extensive  empire. 
C.  D.  is  a rebel.  Madly  bent  on  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement,  he'attempts, 
in  ten  thousand  ways,  to  lead  oft’  his  fellow  subjects 
from  allegiance  to  their  lawful  king,  and  attach  them 
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to  his  interests.  lie  succeeds.  Province  after  prov- 
ince join  the  revolt  and  rally  around  him  as  their 
leader.  The  work  of  rebellion  goes  on,  until,  at  length, 
the  rightful  sovereign  is  displaced,  and  tho  usurper 
seated  upon  the  throne.  The  whole  structure  of  soci- 
ety and  all  the  relations  thereof  are  thus  changed. 
Things  move  on.  Tho  generation  of  men,  that  were 
the  actors  in  this  revolution,  and  the  instruments  of  in- 
troducing this  chango  in  the  structure  and  relations  of 
society,  is  soon  dead.  In  the  mean  time,  the  usurper 
has  been  consolidating  the  powers  of  his  usurped  do- 
minion, and  providing  for  its  security  and  continuanco 
by  the  enactment  of  various  laws  and  the  adoption  of 
various  measures,  suited  to  that  end.  In  this  state  of 
tilings,  posterity  comes  upon  the  stage.  They  know, 
for  their  ears  have  heard  it,  and  their  eyes  behold  it, 
that  the  present  king  is  an  usurper,  and  that  their  alle- 
giance belongs  of  right  to  another.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  ? Shall  they  sit  tamely  down,  and  say  usurpa- 
tion is  entailed  on  us  ; if  we  attempt  to  throw  it  off,  it 
will  be  to  change  the  whole  structure  of  society,  to 
subject  ourselves  to  untold  inconveniences,  perhaps  to 
whelm  us  in  utter  ruin,  and  therefore  we  are  justified 
in  upholding,  or  at  least  consenting  to  its  present  con- 
tinuance ? Never.  That  posterity  are  bound  to  take 
their  stand  at  once  on  the  side  of  loyalty  to  the  right- 
ful sovereign.  Not  a moment  is  to  be  lost.  They 
must  rally  at  once,  and  change,  if  need  be,  the  whole 
structure  of  society  and  its  relations  back  to  their  orig- 
inal condition.  And  if  they  will  not  do  it,  but  instead 
thereof,  sit  tamely  and  silently  down  under  the  usurpa- 
tion, their  very  silence  gives  consent  to  its  existence, 
and  makes  it  and  its  guilt  their  own.  Acting  as  a. com- 
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munity  that  posterity  is  bound  to  throw  off  the  usurpa- 
tion at  once.  But  what  shall  the  individual  do  ? Take 
his  stand  at  once  as  an  individual.  Whatever  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  he  may  subject  himself,  he  must 
take  his  stand.  The  community  itself  will  never  take 
its  stand  as  a community,  until  he  and  others  lead  the 
way  by  taking  their  stand  as  individuals.  At  the  risk 
of  consequences  then,  he  must  take  his  stand  as  an  indi- 
vidual, else  he  ranks  himself  on  the  side  of  usurpation, 
consents  to  its  existence,  and  becomes,  with  his  eyes 
opex,  a partaker  of  its  guilt.  The  cases  are  exactly 
parallel. 

Is  it  said  that  all  this  is  fine-spun  abstraction  ? Lei 
us  see  then  how  plain  practical  common  sense  reasons. 

‘A  negro  fellow,  previous  to  the  revolution,  being 
suspected  of  having  stolen  goods  in  his  possession,  was 
taken  before  a certain  justice  of  the  peace  in  Philadel 
phia,  and  charged  with  the  offence.  The  Negro  ac- 
knowledged the  fact,  and  made  the  following  decisive 
defence:  “Massa  justice,  me  know  me  got  dem things 
from  Tom  dere,  and  me  tink  Tom  teal  dem  too ; but 
what  den  Massa?  dey  be  only  a piccaninny  knife  and 
a piccaninny  corkscrew ; one  cost  sixpence,  and  tudder 
a shilling,  an  me  pay  Tom  honestly  for  dem,  Massa.” 
“A  pretty  story,  truly,”  said  his  worship  ; ‘‘you  knew 
they  were  stolen,  and  yet  allege  for  excuse,  you  paid 
honestly  for  them  ; I’ll  teach  you  better  law  than  that, 
sirrah;  don’t  you  know,  Pompey,  the  receiver  is  as  bad 
as  the  thief?  You  must  be  severely  whipt,  you  black 
rascal.”  “Very  well,  Massa,  if  de  black  rascal  be 
whipt,  for  buying  tolen  goods,  me  hope  de  white  rascal 
be  whipt  too,  for  same  ting,  when  you  catch  him,  as 
well  as  Pompey.”  “ To  be  sure,”  replied  the  justice. — 
“Well  den,”  says  Pompey  “here  be  Tom’s  Massa,  hold 
him  fast,  constable  ; he  buy  Tom,  as  I buy  de  picca- 
ninny knife,  and  de  piccaninny  corkscrew.  He  know 
very  well  Tom  be  tolen  from  his  old  fadder  and  fnud- 
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der,  de  knife  and  de  corkscrew  had  neder.’  Such  was 
the  justice,  as  well  as  the  severity,  of  Ponipcy’s  ad- 
dress, that  the  Magistrate  after  a pause,  dismissed  him, 
and  discharged  the  action.' 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  plain  common  sense.  It  is, 
that  stolen  property  is  stolen  property,  and  that  the 
partaker,  though  he  be  of  the  third  or  fourth  genera- 
tion, is  still  a partaker,  and  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

But  let  us  advance  a step  farther — to  matters  of  fact. 

In  March  of  1825,  a writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator 
said,  ‘ There  can  be  no  palliation  for  the  conduct  of 
those,  who  first  brought  the  curse  of  slavery  upon  poor 
Africa,  and  poor  America  too.  But  the  body  of  this 
generation  are  not  liable  to  this  charge.  Posterity  arc 
not  answerable  for  the  sins  of  their  father,  unless  they  ' 
approve  their  deeds.’’  In  the  Recorder  and  Telegraph 
of  Oct.  7,  1S25,  a ‘Southern  man’  thus  notices  this 
passage — 

‘Would  to  God,  Messrs.  Editors,  we  could  take 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  clause.  But  I fear  it 
will  not  prove  such  a safety-valve  to  us  as  the  writer 
wishes.  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  present 
generation  have  “ approved  the  deeds  of  their  fathers.” 
There  was  a time,  previous  to  the  penal  arrest  by  Con- 
gress in  1808,  of  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  i 
United  States,  when  Southern  ports  were  closed  by 
the  edicts  of  Southern  legislatures  against  this  “first  1 
born  of  hell,”  this  infernal  traffic.  But  that  time  did  not  j 
endure.  ^Cupidity  got  the  better  of  conscience,  and  of 
regard  to  safety,  and  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  jj 
(perhaps  of  other  slaveholding  states  too,)  threw  the 
door  wide  open  to  the  introduction  of  Africans,  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  were  introduced  by  almost 
every  eastern  breeze,  and  were  eagerly  bought.  Le- 
gislatures of  the  present  generation,  therefore,  have  been 

* Negro’s  Friend,  No.  13,  pp.  12,  13. 
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guilty  of  this  original  sin.  And  so  far  as  the  commu- 
nity were  concerned  in  patronizing  and  appointing  men 
of  such  a description  to  legislate  for  them,  the  commu- 
nity was  guilty  too.  And  every  one,  who  did  not  bear 
his  decided  testimony  against  it,  and  every  minister  of 
Jesus,  who  did  not  lift  up  his  loud  and  warning  voice, 
teas  a large  sharer  in  the  guilt.  Yes,  the  present  gen- 
eration are  guilty,  awfully  guilty,  and  let  us  not  “cover 
our  sins,  for  we  shall  not  prosper,  but  confess  and  for- 
sake them,  that  we  may  have  mercy.”  We  certainly 
are  under  obligation  to  our  Northerfl  brethren  for 
throwing  this  mantle  of  charity  over  our  shoulders. 
But  the  mantle  itself  is  transparent,  and  we  still  ap- 
pear in  the  nakedness  of  our  guilt.’ 

Such  then  is  the  testimony  of  a ‘ Southern  man  ’ in 
respect  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  There  can  therefore 
be  no  mistake.  The  present  generation  have  acted, 
and  acted  voluntarily,  both  as  a community  and  as  in- 
dividuals, in  respect  to  the  present  existence  of  slave- 
ry. It  is  absurd  then — it  is  in  face  of  facts  to  talk  of 
its  being  entailed  in  any  such  sense  as  cancels  guilt. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that,  so  far  from  being  literally 
entailed,  slaveholding  descends  from  father  to  son,  not 
merely  by  voluntary  consent,  but  under  circumstances 
which  heighten  its  guilt  in  every  succeeding  generation. 
And  the  simple  reason  is,  that  whatever  else  may  be 
true  in  the  case,  this  also  is  true,  that  the  son,  in  each 
succeeding  generation,  sins  against  greater  light  and 
motive  than  did  the  father,  and  therefore  incurs  great- 
er guilt.  Whatever  mitigating  circumstances  may 
exist  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  single  aggravating  circumstance  of  greater 
light  and  motive  on  the  other. 

It  is  really  painful,  as  well  as  surprising,  to  see  how 
the  prejudices,  or  fears,  or  interests  of  even  good  men 
p2 
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warp  their  judgment,  and  lead  them  to  overlook  the 
most  obvious  and  self-evident  principles.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  smitten  to  the  earth 
for  the  sin  of  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  needs  to  be 
informed  that  their  case  is  designed  as  an  example  to 
deter  others  from  the  commission  of  that  sin  ? If  then, 
with  their  example  staring  me  in  the  face,  I venture 
recklessly  on  in  their  footsteps,  what  so  self-evident 
as  that  my  guilt  is  infinitely  greater  than  theirs  ? And 
yet,  this  plea  of  entailment  would  only  make  it  less. 
Even  if  I were  their  son,  instead  of  a mere  looker  on, 
and  were  therefore  so  connected  with  them  that  their 
example  should  be  a parent’s  example — one,  therefore, 
that  could  not  but  make  a more  thrilling  and  impres- 
sive appeal  to  my  heart  than  to  any  one’s  beside,  yet 
this  plea  would  only  turn  that  example,  with  its  thrill- 
ing appeal  and  its  heart-rending  admonition,  into  a 
mere  apology  for  my  sin. 

Take  another  case.  My  father,  falling  in  with  the 
customs  of  society  and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
ancestors,  lives  and  dies  intemperate.  His  history,  and 
that  of  his  predecessors,  is  all  before  me.  It  is  written 
on  my  memory  so  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  Its  every 
page  is  but  the  history  of  his  darling  sin — its  ruinous, 
its  damning  tendencies,  and  effects.  From  earliest 
childhood  I witnessed  those  tendencies,  and  felt  those 
effects.  I felt  them  in  the  nakedness,  and  hunger,  and 
violence  to  which  it  subjected  me.  I saw  and  felt  them 
in  the  poverty,  ignorance,  degradation,  shame,  and 
wretchedness  of  the  family  —in  the  sufferings,  abuses, 
tears,  agonies,  and  groans  of  my  broken-hearted  moth- 
er— in  the  cries,  lamentations  and  sufferings  of  that 
little  one,  my  sister, — and  more  than  all,  in  the  bloated 
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visage,  rained  constitution,  wasted  health,  loathsome 
diseases,  seared  conscience,  hardened  heart,  raging 
appetites  and  ruthless  passions  of  that  monster,  once  a 
husband  and  a father.  Nay,  I stood  by  him  in  his  dying 
hour.  My  mother,  with  an  affection  that  no  abuses 
could  destroy,  was  bending  over  the  wretched  victim 
and  ministering  to  his  wants.  At  length  he  died.  And 
in  the  delirium  and  trembling,  and  agonies,  and  groans, 
and  shrieks  of  that  hour,  and  in  the  thrill  of  angaish 
that  rent  my  mother’s  heart  as  the  guilty  spirit  sunk  to 
hell,  I more  than  ever  saw  and  felt  the  ruinous  and 
damning  tendencies  and  effects  of  my  father’s  sin. 
And  yet  that  father’s  was  not  a solitary  case.  He  did 
but  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  before  him  and 
around  him.  Turn  which  way  I will,  therefore,  and  on 
every  hand  I meet  with  similar  examples  fraught  with 
similar  instruction.  They  gather  thick  around  me. 
Past  and  present  are  both  alike  full  of  them.  And  yet 
with  all  these  examples  staring  me  in  the  face,  and 
flashing  the  conviction  full  upon  me  that  there  is  death 
in  the  cup,  I go  reckless  on,  and  quaff  that  cup  to  my 
own  undoing.  Now  what  so  self-evident  as  the  fact 
that  my  guilt  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  my  pre- 
decessors in  crime  ? And  yet  this  plea  of  entailment 
does  but  turn  all  these  examples,  with  their  appalling 
admonitions,  into  mere  apologies  for  my  sin ! It  allows 
i me  to  put  the  suicidal  cup  to  my  lips,  and  yet  proclaim 
my  innocence,  though  the  tears  of  a broken-hearted 
mother,  and  the  miseries  of  a ruined  family,  are  yet  be- 
f fore  my  eyes,  and  the  death-shrieks  of  a self-murdered 
father  are  yet  ringing  in  my  ears!  The  case  is  per- 
fectly in  point.  Away  then  with  the  idea  that  slave- 
holding is  so  entailed  as  to  caneel  guilt  The  very 
reverse  is  the  fact. 
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Bo  it  so,  that  there  are  mitigating  circumstances — 
that  the  son,  if  he  take  his  stand  and  refuse  to  adopt  the 
principles  and  the  practices  of  his  father,  must  do  so  at 
the  risk  of  great  sacrifices  and  inconveniences — what 
then  ? This  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  tbe  strong 
light  shed  upon  the  subject  from  the  past.  There  is  no 
sin,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  none, 
the  abandonment  of  which  does  not  require  self-denial, 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  circumstances  of ‘the 
case  or  the  nature  of  the  sin.  Who  can  tell  the  incon- 
veniences and  the  struggles  to  which  that  son  must 
needs  subject  himself,  who  takes  his  stand  against  the 
example  and  influence  of  his  intemperate  father  and  his 
companions  in  crime?  Who  can  estimate  aright  the 
tide  of  influence  he  must  stem — the  host  of  difficulties 
with  which  he  must  contend  ? In  every  case  of  sin, 

* * * * •'  facilis  descensus  Averno, 

*#*■***#***■ 

Sed  revocarc  gradual,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 

Hce  opus,  hie  labor  est.’*  * * * * 

The  only  difference  is,  that  the  more  abominable  the 
sin,  the  more  easy  is  the  descent,  and  the  more  difficult 
the  work  of  retracing  one’s  steps.  To  talk  of  the  diffi- 
culties therefore  in  the  way  of  reformation,  as  if  these 
constituted  a necessity  for  continued  sin,  and  thus  en- 
tailed it  on  posterity,  is  to  talk  utter  nonsense.  These 
very  difficulties  arc  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  sin,  and 
accumulating  and  multiplying  as  they  do  with  every 
step  of  progress  in  the  sin,  they  are  only  so  many  lights 
revealing  its  hideousness.  They  are  but  so  many 
voices  from  heaven,  bidding  its  guilty  perpetrators 
abandon  it  at  once,  and  begin  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance. 

*The  descent  to  hell  is  easy,  but  to  retrace  one’s  steps,  that  is 
the  difficulty. 
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The  truth  is,  no  sin,  and  least  of  all  that  of  slave- 
holding, can  he  practised  from  generation  to  generation 
without  bringing  forth  results  that  shall  throw  the  clear 
I light  of  unclouded  day  upon  it,  and  stripping  it  of  all 
1 disguise,  set  it  forth  in  all  its  ugliness  and  deformity. 
To  talk  then  of  mitigating  circumstances  in  the  case 
as  a set-off  against  this  light  and  the  motive  embodied 
in  it — why,  it  is  as  if  a man  should  stand  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bottomless  abyss,  and  with  the  smoke  of  its  tor- 
ment rolling  up  before  him,  should  yet  persist  in  his 
sin,  and  then  gravely  talk  of  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances in  the  case  ! No  ; the  single  circumstance  of 
increased  light  and  motive  swallows  up  every  other, 
and  brings  a darker  guilt  and  a deeper  damnation  on 
him  that  disregards  and  sins  against  it.  How  strange 
that  great,  and  good  men  too,  should  ever  overlook 
these  self-evident  principles ! Yet  so  it  is. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter — in  overlook- 
ing these,  they  overlook  one  cf  the  most  obvious,  and 
at  the  same  time,  fearful  principles  of  God’s  providen- 
tial administration — that  of  visiting  on  one  generation 
the  sins  of  preceding  generations.  The  fact  that  God 
does  this  is  not  to  be  doubted.  He  even  announces  it, 
as  a prominent  characteristic  of  his  administration,  that 
he  is  4 a jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
of  them  that  hate  him.’  Hence  it  was,  when  4 the 
wickedness  of  man  had  become  great  in  the  earth,’  that 
God  broke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  open- 
ed the  windows  of  heaven,  and  swept  the  earth  with  a 
flood.  Hence  it  was,  when  the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah had  become  4 great,’  and  their  sin  4 very  griev- 
ous,’ that  then  the  Lord  rained  upon  them  ‘brimstone 
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and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  ; and  overthrew 
those  cities,  and  all  the  plain  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground,’  so  | 
that  4 the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke 
of  a furnace.’  The  generation  then  existing  had  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  fathers’  iniquity,  and  upon  them, 
therefore,  it  was,  that  God  poured  out  those  judgments 
without  mercy  that  had  been  slumbering  indeed,  but 
yet  gathering  for  ages. 

So  it  was  with  the  devoted  Canaanites.  When  j 
Abrain  first  visited  their  land,  their  iniquity  was  4 not 
yet  full,’  and  God  therefore  did  not  give  him  posses- 
sion. But  when  it  was  full — when  a generation  arose, 
by  whose  abominations  the  measure  of  their  fathers’ 
iniquity  was  filled  up,  then  came  the  4 day  of  visitation.’ 
And  so  also  was  it  with  the  Jews.  Age  after  age, 
God  waited  on  them.  He  sent  them  ‘prophets  and 
wise  men  and  scribes,’  to  turn  them  from  their  wicked- 
ness, and  some  they  killed,  and  some  they  crucified, 
and  some  they  scourged  in  their  synagogues,  and  some 
they  persecuted  from  city  to  city.  At  length  a gene- 
ration arose  that  built  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and 
garnished  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  said,  if 
we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not 
have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
prophets  ; and  yet,  with  this  plea  on  their  lips,  imbrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  Not  this 
man  but  Barabbas  was  the  decision  of  the  nation.  That 
was  their  crowning  sin.  That  was  the  filling  up  of  the 
measure  of  their  iniquity.  That  brought  upon  them 
all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the 
blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  ofZacharias,  son 
of  Barachias,  whom  they  slew  between  the  temple  and 
the  altar.  Then  came  the ‘day  of  vengeance.’  Their 
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judgment  lingered  not.  Their  damnation  slumbered 
not  ‘Wrath  came  upon  them  to  the  uttermost.’ 

And  thus  doubtless  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  time. 
True,  ‘ the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  ’ will  move  on, 
side  by  side,  with  ‘the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God;’ 
and  in  this  way,  God  will  redeem  and  save,  from  among 
the  children  of  men,  a ‘ great  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number.’  At  the  same  time,  this  same  principle 
of  administration  will  continue  to  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  his  providence  down  to  the  last  guilty  gene- 
ration of  men.  That  will  be  a generation  whose  sins 
will  be  committed  against  the  light  of  the  example  and 
experience  of  countless  generations  before  them. 
Their  guilt  will  therefore  far  exceed  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  God,  true  to  the  principles  of  his  admin- 
istration, will  then  come  to  judgment  on  a larger  scale 
and  in  more  awful  terrors  than  ever  before.  That  will 
be  ‘ the  great  day  of  his  wrath.’  It  ‘ will  come  as  a 
thief  in  the  night.’  In  its  progress  ‘the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up.’  It  will  not  only  be 
‘the  day  of  wrath,’  but  also  the  day  of  the  ‘ revelation 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.’  It  will  show  out 
to  the  universe,  so  as  it  was  never  shown  before,  the 
great,  the  appalling  fact,  that  each  generation  of  sin- 
ners, whatever  its  particular  sin,  sins  against  greater 
light,  incurs  deeper  guilt,  and  therefore  must  lie  down 
under  a heavier  damnation  than  its  predecessor ; and 
that  it  is  in  this  way  and  on  this  account,  that  God 
visits  on  one  generation  the  sins  of  another. 

And  yet  plain  and  obvious  as  is  this  principle  of  the 
divine  administration — written  in  sunbeams  as  it  is,  on 
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the  pages  of  God’s  word,  and  on  every  opening  leaf  of 
his  providence — this  plea  of  entailment  entirely  over- 
looks it.  It  puts  out  the  light  that  shines  on  the  pres-  . 
ent  from  the  past,  and,  loving  darkness  rather  than 
light,  attempts  to  hide  sin  behind  circumstances  of  its 
own  creation.  It  even  puts  in  a plea  of  innocence,  and 
talks  of  peace  and  safety,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  measure  of  iniquity  is  filling  up,  and  destruction 
without  remedy  is  standing  at  the  door. 

Suppose  we  come  to  the  case  in  hand — our  own  sys- 
tem of  slavery.  Slavery,  it  is  admitted,  is  a great  evil 
— a curse  even ; and  the  people  of  the  South  feel  it,  . 
it  is  said,  more  sensibly  than  we  at  the  North  can  do. 

It  is  ‘ an  evil  which  presses  them  more  sorely  than  can 
enter  into  our  most  benevolent  conception They  even 
groan  under  it ; but  then,  it  is  entailed  on  them,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  blamed  for  it  ? 

How  are  they  to  be  blamed ! Why  what  are  the 
facts  in  the  case  ? Are  there  various  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances ? And  what  else,  what  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances are  there  ? First,  there  is  the  light  of  the 
Bible,  shining  with  increased  and  increasing  brightness  ! 
upon  the  subject.  Next,  there  is  the  light  of  the  Con- 
stitution, meeting  the  slaveholder  at  every  step,  and 
flashing  on  his  mind  the  conviction  of  inconsistency 
and  guilt.  Next,  there  is  the  light  of  public  sentiment 
at  home,  and  more'  especially  abroad ; and  last,  not  ) 
least,  there  is  the  light  of  past  and  of  gathering  judg-  j 
ments. 

Slavery  is  a curse,  and  the  people  of  the  South, 
though  not  perhaps  aware  of  the  real  cause  of  their  j 
distress,  do  groan  under  it.  And  these  groans  are  i 

*Mr.  Danforth.  Boston  Recorder,  June  12,  1833. 
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waxing-  louder  and  louder.  Jehovah’s  slumbering 
damnations  are  awaking,  and  his  lingering  judgments 
make  haste. 

' God  comes  ! God,  in  his  car  of  vengeance,  comes  ! ’ 

Else  what  mean  those  sterile  lands,  and  bankrupt  es- 
tates, and  that  blasted  prosperity?  What  mean  that 
reckless  scepticism,  and  rank  impiety,  and  abominable 
licentiousness,  and  sensual  gratification,  and  beastly 
indulgence,  so  rife  among  them  ? What  mean  those 
fearful  forebodings,  those  nightly  patrols,  those  pistols 
under  the  pillow,  those  dreams  of  insurrection  and 
carnage  and  blood,  and  those  fears,  that  agonize  the 
soul  when  the  slumbers  of  midnight  are  broken  up  by 
the  cry  of  fire  ? x\nd,  to  say  nothing  of  judgments 
direct  from  Jehovah’s  hand,  what  mean  those  actual  in- 
surrections, and  that  unwonted  movement  of  the  moral 
and  political  elements  of  society,  as  if  its  deep  founda- 
tions were  soon  to  be  uprooted,  and  all  its  elements  to 
be  thrown  into  chaotic  agitation  ? These  are  not  un- 
meaning signs.  He  that  runneth  may  read  and  under- 
; stand.  Our  brethren  of  the  South  are  conscious  of 
■their  meaning,  and  though  they  may  not  formally  ac- 
knowledge it,  still  in  their  every  movement  they  do 
virtually  say,  a volcano  is  underneath  us,  and  the  hour 
is  hastening  on  when  it  will  pour  desolation  over  the 
land. 

Talk  you  then  of  entailmer.t  ? Hun  your  eye  back 
upon  the  past,  and  in  the  results  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  other  lands  and  other  ages — nay,  in  its  results  in 
our  own  land  and  our  own  age,  read  the  fact  that  this  plea 
i is  not  valid  with  God.*'  Or,  if  not  content  with  this,  look 
out  upon  God’s  gathering  judgments,  and  read  it  there, 
* See  Appendix  A. 
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Talk  you  then  of  cntailment?  It  will  not  avert  the 
thunderbolts  of  heaven.  Entailed  or  not  entailed, 
God’s  providence  will  hasten  onto  judgment.  Unless  s 
speedy  repentance  take  place,  the  time  is  not  distant, 
when,  in  the  language  of  a Virginian,  ‘ the  same  breeze 
that  fans  our  harvest — that  plays  among  the  leaves  of 
the  cane  and  the  corn,  will  rustle  banners  of  war.  By 
the  side  of  implements  of  agriculture,  employed  in 
works  of  peace,  will  appear  the  gleam  of  arms.’  There  1 
is  no  avoiding  it.  Of  American  slaveholders  it  may 
be  said  with  emphasis — ‘Ye  have  heaped  treasure  to-  |i 
gether  for  the  last  days.’  You  have  sinned  against  1 
such  light,  and  in  the  face  of  such  warnings,  that  your 
guilt  far  transcends  that  of  your  predecessors  in  crime.  I 
You  have  done  it,  and  you  persist  in  doing  it  with  your 
eyes  open.  You  cannot  therefore  escape  the  righteous 
judgments  of  God.  They  will  overtake  you.  No  plea 
of  entailment  will  turn  them  back.  They  will  hasten 
on.  Clouds  of  vengeance,  dark  and  dreadful,  will  veil 
the  sky.  Lurid  fires  will  dart  athwart  their  dark  and  !' 
gathering  folds,  and  muttering  thunders  will  utter  their  ; ' 
voices.  Then  talk  of  entailment  if  you  will ; but  will 
those  thunders  listen  ? Will  those  fires  put  out  their  I 
blaze  ? Will  those  clouds  scatter  ? Will  God  turn  <i 
back  from  judgment  ? I tell  you  nay.  Those  clouds 
will  put  on  new  terrors,  and  let  fall  fiercer  thunder-  I 
bolts  ; and  yet  for  all  this,  God’s  ‘ anger  will  not  be 
turned  away,  but  his  hand  be  stretched  out  still.’ 

The  plea  of  entailment,  then,  is  empty  as  the  wind. 
But  what  if  it  were  not?  Admit  that  slavery  is  entail-  4 
ed  on  the  present  generation,  are  they  therefore  justified  L 
in  entailing  it  on  the  next  ? If  it  were  so  wicked  in 
their  fathers  to  entail  it  on  them,  how  can  they  be  in- 
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nocent,  if  they  do  the  same  to  their  children  ? Their 
fathers,  in  many  cases,  doubtless,  thought  it  a precious 
inheritance  and  therefore  left  it  to  them.  They  know, 
and  if  what  they  say  be  true,  feel  that  it  is  the  heaviest 
of  curses.  It ! presses  upon  them  more  sorely  than  can 
enter  into  our  most  benevolent  conceptions.’’  And  yet, 
for  aught  that  they  have  done  or  are  doing,  they  are 
going,  with  their  eyes  open,  to  leave  this  curse  as  a 
legacy  to  their  children  ! How  then  can  they  be  inno- 
cent ? What  if  it  does  cost  them  some  effort — subject 
them  to  some  inconveniences,  and  demand  some  moral 
courage  and  self-denial,  to  take  a stand  and  throw  off 
the  curse,  and  save  their  children  from  its  inheritance  ? 
It  will  demand  the  same,  and  even  more  of  those  chil- 
dren ; and  now,  groaning  as  they  do  under  the  evil 
themselves,  have  they  not  affection  enough  for  their 
children  to  make  the  effort,  and  subject  themselves  to 
the  inconveniences  requisite  in  order  to  throw  it  off? 
Are  they  ‘ destitute  of  natural  affection?’  Plainly, 
whatever  other  guilt  they  may  throw  back  on  their  an- 
cestors, they  cannot  throw  back  this.  In  this  respect, 
they  stand  condemned  on  their  own  confession.  For 
every  charge  of  guilt  they  throw  back  on  their  fathers, 
for  entailing  the  evil  on  them,  and  they  are  quite  libe- 
ral in  such  charges,  is  a charge  of  guiltupon  themselves 
if  they  consent  to  entail  it  on  their  posterity.  There 
is  no  escape  from  this.  Away  then  with  this  plea  for- 
ever ; at  least  until  some  decisive  measures  are  adopt- 
ed, by  which  slavery  shall  cease  with  the  present  gen- 
eration. Until  this  is  done,  I insist  upon  it,  that  the 
man  or  the  community  that  urges  this  plea,  does  but 
‘ speak  wickedly  for  God,  and  talk  deceitfully  for  him.’ 

Why,  what  if  the  present  process  should  go  on,  and 
slavery  should  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
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generation,  until  the  clear  light  of  millennial  day  should 
shine  upon  it  and  reveal  its  ugliness?  Would  not  the 
plea  of  entailment,  if  valid  at  all,  grow  more  and  more 
valid  with  each  succeeding  generation  ? Does  not  the 
objector  suppose  that  it  is  more  valid- with  the  present 
than  with  any  preceding  generation  ? Why  then  shall 
it  not  continue  to  become  more  and  more  so,  with  eve- 
ry subsequent  one?  But  does  any  man,  does  the- 
objector  even,  imagine  that  a slaveholder  can  stand  up 
amid  the  blazing  light  of  the  millennium,  and  wash  his 
hands  in  innocency  by  this  plea  of  entailment?  Why 
not?  Why  not  throw  guilt  back  upon  the  past, and  re- 
pentance on  the  future,  and  bring  in  the  verdict  of 
not  guilty  for  the  present,  then,  as  well  as  now  ? What 
has  the  light  of  millennial  day  to  do  with  the  matter  ? 
Why  not  throw  that  out  of  the  account,  and  talk  of' 
mitigating  circumstances,  and  call  slavery  an  ‘evil,’  a 
‘ misfortune,’  a ‘ calamity,’  an  ‘ unfortunate  state  of  so- 
ciety,’ &c.  &c.  then,  as  well  as  now  ? How  is  it  that 
the  old  adage,  ‘the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children’s  teeth  are  set  bn  edge,’  is  valid  only  or 
chiefly  with  the  present  generation,  while  past  and 
coming  generations  are  doomed  to  bear  their  own  ini- 
quity ? There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  philosophy. 

So  far  from  apologizing,  therefore,  for  the  sin  of 
present  slaveholding,  I would  adopt  the  language  of 
another,*  and  say,  ‘let  the  slaveholder  know,  what  the 
thunders  of  avenging  Heaven  will  one  day  teach  him, 
that  he  is  more  deeply  guilty  than  his  predecessors  in 
crime.  He  breathes  their,  spirit,  and  adopts  their  hab- 
its, and  exhibits  --their  character,  amidst  clearer  light 
than  they  abused.  Their  history  furnishes  him  with 
*Prof.  Green’s  Sermons,  pp.  28,  29. 
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weighty  lessons  of  instruction,  which  lie  ventures  to 
disregard;  urges,  as  in  peals  of  thunder,  impressive 
■warnings  on  him,  which  he  madly  neglects.  While  he 
refuses  to  let  go  the  sufferers,  whom  he  holds  in  bond- 
age, he  is  “ treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath.”  As  he  would  escape  the  storm,  which  for  ages 
has  been  gathering  in  the  heavens,  let  him  withdraw 
his  hand  from  his  brother’s  throat.  And  let  those,  who 
soothe  the  fears  and  hush  the  conscience  of  this  wick- 
ed man,  by  prophesying  in  his  ears  their  dreams  about 
i entailed  iniquity,  cease  to  deceive,  and  mislead,  and 
destroy.  Why  will  they  palliate  his  crimes  ? Better 
try  to  save  him  from  the  judgments  which  certainly 
await  him.  Better  hold  up  before  his  face  his  guilt 
and  danger,  and  try  to  stop  him  in  his  mad  career.’ 


Q2 
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Acts  xvii : 18,  19,20. — ‘Then  certain  philosophers  of  tho 
Epicureans,  and  of  the  Stoics,  encountered  him;  and  some  said, 
What  will  this  babbler  say  ? 

And  they  took  him  and  brought  him  unto  Areopagus,  saying, 
May  we  know,  what  this  new  doctrine,  whereof  thou  speakest,  is  ? 

For  thou  bringest  certain  strange  things  to  our  ears  ; we  would 
know  therefore  what  these  things  mean.’ 

One  of  the  strange  things  which  the  babbler  Paul 
brought  to  the  ears  of  these  Philosophers , was,  that 
God  had  ‘made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.’  The  text,  therefore, 
seems  very  pertinent  to  my  present  purpose.  When, 
told,  that  slaveholding  is  evermore  wicked,  that  the 
slave,  though  black,  is  yet  a man,  and  as  such,  entitled 
to  possess  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  and  that  sa- 
cred duty  demands  the  immediate  restoration  of  these 
rights,  not  a few,  and  some  of  them  philosophers  too, 
regard  such  sentiments  as  strange  and  monstrous  tilings, 
and  are  ready  to  ask  the  man  that  utters  them,  what 
will  the  babbler  say — what  is  this  new  doctrine  where- 
of thou  speakest? 

It  will  be  my  object,  in  the  presentlecture,  to  answer 
this  inquiry,  in  reference  to  the  subject  before  us.  I 
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have  already  spoken  of  the  sin  of  slavery.  I come 
now  to  the  question  of  remedy.  On  this  point,  I hope 
to  be  able  to  tell  you,  what  the  new  doctrine  we  speak 
of  is,  and  what  the  strange  things  we  utter  mean,  even  if 
I do  not  succeed  in  convincing  you  of  their  correctness. 

And  here,  let  me  say,  that  the  time  has  evidently 
come,  when  this  subject  is  to  undergo  a new  and  thor- 
ough investigation,  among  all  classes  of  the  communi- 
ty. Men  are  springing  up,  in  every  section  of  the  land 
— men  too,  who  are  not  to  be  cashiered  as  ‘ babblers,’ 
or  in  the  parlance  of  modern  philosophers,  as  ‘ vision- 
ary enthusiasts,’  ‘ reckless  incendiaries,’  &c. — men, 
whose  sentiments  are  not  to  be  set  aside,  or  sneered  out 
of  existence,  as  being  the  result  of  fanaticism  and  over- 
heated zeal — who  tell  us,  that  their  former  views  upon 
the  subject  have  been  wrong,  radically  wrong,  and  that 
some  new  and  more  efficient  means  of  remedy  must 
speedily  be  adopted.  They  have  re-investigated  the  sub- 
ject. They  have  done  it  with  fervent  prayer  for  guid- 
ance from  on  high  ; and  they  have  come  to  results  at 
variance,  or  at  least  in  advance  of  their  former  views. 
They  now  regard  the  matter  of  slaveholding  as  a sin, 
not  merely  in  the  abstraction  of  theory,  but  in  actual 
and  present  practice.  They  are  beginning  to  preach, 
and  print,  and  talk  of  it  as  a sin ; and  laugh  at  them  as 
it  may,  the  whole  community  feels  the  effect  thereof. 
Attention  is  awakened,  discussion  is  elicited, — the  right 
kind  of  discussion  too,  and  not  that  of  apology  merely 
— the  press  and  the  pulpit  are  speaking,  and  the  time 
has  gone  by,  when  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its  rem- 
edy can  avoid  the  light,  or  escape  the  scrutiny  of  strict 
and  general  examination.  The  community  will  not 
and  cannot  be  lulled  to  sleep  much  longer  with  cries 
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of  ‘hush,’  hush,’  ‘careful,’  ‘ careful.’  Nor  will  itmucb 
longer  be  imposed  on  by  cries  of ‘fanatic,’  ‘ incendiary,’ 
‘firebrand,’  &c.  on  the  one  hand,  or  be  frightened  on 
the  other  by  cries  of  ‘ danger,’  ‘ insurrection,’  ‘ blood.’ 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  claim  the  right  of  seeing  for 
itself,  on  the  subject;  and  if  it  be  true,  indeed,  that 
slavery  has  grown  up  to  such  frightful  maturity,  as  that 
remedy  is  out  of  the  question,  and  we  therefore  are  a 
ruined  people,  the  community  will  insist  on  knowing  it ; 
or  if  there  be  yet  a remedy,  the  community  will  insist 
on  knowing  what  it  is,  and  on  its  speedy  application. 
The  subject  cannot  escape  a thorough  and  rigid  inves- 
tigation. It  must  and  will  be  thoroughly  sifted.  The 
investigation  is  begun.  It  is  going  on,  and  cry  ‘ hush’ 
as  much  as  you  will,  there  is  no  stopping  it. 

And  farther,  the  investigation  has  begun  just  where 
it  ought,  and  just  where  we  should  expect  it  to  begin. 
To  my  mind,  it  amounts  almost  to  an  axiom,  that  the 
people  of  the  North  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
true  nature,  and  hit  upon  the  true  and  best  remedy  of 
slavery,  than  arc  the  people  of  the  South.  To  be  sure 
they  have  no  power,  and  I trust,  no  desire  to  force  any 
remedy  on  the  South,  without  its  own  consent.  Still 
they  are  most  favorably  situated  to  give  an  impartial 
judgment  in  the  case,  and  therefore  best  qualified  to  hit 
upon  and  recommend  the  true  and  only  remedy  ; and 
then  they  have  the  power  and  the  right,  nay,  it  is  their 
solemn  duty  to  urge  that  remedy  on  the  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  South  in  every  possible  and  lawful  way. 
Who  would  think  of  setting  the  rum-selling  and  rum- 
drinking part  of  the  community,  to  the  work  of  devis- 
ing and  recommending  the  best  remedy  for  intemper- 
ance ? Who  would  set  a community  of  slave-traders— 
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even  if  they  were  as  honest  as  John  Newton  in  the 
matter — to  the  work  of  devising  and  recommending 
the  best  and  most  efficient  remedy  for  slave-trading? 
Or  who  would  imagine,  for  a moment,  that  warped  and 
blinded,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be,  by  interest,  they 
would  or  could  be  the  fittest  and  best  judges  on  the 
question  of  remedy,  though  the  remedy  itself  were  de- 
vised and  recommended  by  others  ? Why,  then,  sup- 
pose that  slaveholders  are  the  only,  or  the  best  quali- 
fied persons  to  hit  upon,  and  recommend  the  proper 
remedy  for  slaveholding  ; or  the  best  qualified  to  judge 
on  the  question  of  remedy,  when  proposed  by  others  ? 
Plainly  they  are  not.  Like  us,  they  are  men — men  of 
like  passions  with  us,  and  therefore,  however  honest 
they  may  be  in  other  respects,  when  you  come  to  the 
matter  of  slavery,  their  judgment  will  inevitably  be 
warped  by  fear  and  interest,  and  long-established  habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  just  as  are  the  judgments  of 
other  men  in  similar  circumstances.  The  true  remedy, 
therefore,  if  it  is  ever -hit  upon,  must,  as  a matter  of 
course,  originate  with  those  that  are  not  personally  in- 
terested or  implicated  in  the  sin,  and  be  recommended 
by  them  to  slaveholders,  and  pressed  on  their  accep- 
tance, by  every  possible  consideration  of  duty  and  of 
interest. 

But  to  the  question  of  remedy,  what  is  it  ? I re- 
mark, 

1.  That  ivhatever  it  he,  it  is  to  be  determined  on  gen- 
eral principles,  and  not  on  the  supposition  of  excepted 
cases.  How  much  reasoning  there  is  of  this  kind,  on 
this  subject,  you  need  not  be  told.  One  can  hardly 
whisper  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation,  but 
he  is  met  at  once  by  the  supposition  of  some  extreme 
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case,  in  which  it  is  always  taken  for  granted , that  such 
emancipation  would  be  certain  ruin  both  to  master  and 
slave  ; and  then,  starting  with  this  extreme  case— the 
creature  of  interest,  or  a panic-struck  imagination,  by 
which  all  sorts  of  frightful  things  are  conjured  up — 
starting  with  this,  as  a fair  representation  of  the  slave- 
holding community  generally,  and  a correct  basis  of 
reasoning,  it  is  gravely  inferred  that  such  emancipa- 
tion cannot  be  duty  ! YVas  ever  reasoning  more  ab- 
surd ? 

You  look  out  upon  society,  and  see  intemperance 
making  its  fearful  havoc  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
men.  On  reflection,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  whole 
of  it  grows  out  of  the  habitual  use  of  spirit,  and  that 
no  remedy  can  be  effectual  which  does  not  lay  the  axe 
at  this  root  of  the  tree.  You  therefore  take  the  ground 
that  such  use  is  wicked,  and  that  the  only  true  doctrine 
of  reformation  is  the  doctrine  of  immediate  and  entire 
abstinence.  Ono!  says  your  neighbor,  that  will  never 

do.  There  is  friend  A ; he- has  used  spirit  so  long, 

and  his  habits  are  so  confirmed,  that  he  would  not  live 
a week  without  it.  He  would  most  certainly  die.  And 
then  all  his  property  is  vested  in  the  rum-trade,  and  if 
you  should  once  carry  your  principle  out,  and  stop'  all 
the  people  from  drinking,  he  and  his  family  would  be 
town  paupers  at  once.  It  would  take  the  bread  out  of 
their  very  mouth.  O sir  ! it  will  never  do — that  doc- 
trine will  never  do — rely  upon  it.  Very  well,  you 
reply,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  as  you  assume  it  to  be, 

then  friend  A ’s  is  an  excepted  case.  There  is  no 

help  for  him  ; he  must  die,  and  his  family  be  beggared  ; 
but  he  is  not  a fair  representative  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, nor  even  of  all  dram-drinkers  ; and  I am  deciding 
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on  a remedy  on  general  principles,  and  not  on  excepted 
cases.  And  besides,  you  have  not  yet  proved  that  what 
you  predict  would  be  true  even  in  the  case  of  A. 
You  have  taken  it  for  granted.  It  is  all  conjecture  with 
you — the  conjecture  of  ignorance,  or  interest,  or  fear. 
You  think  so,  and  that  is  all.  You  give  us  no  proof. 

So  in  the  present  case — the  remedy  for  slavery  is  to 
be  decided  on  general  principles.  Nothing  is  more 
weak  and  childish  than  to  reason  in  respect  to  it,  from 
some  frightful  supposition  of  an  interested  or  frighten- 
ed imagination.  It  is  not  the  supposition  of  such  ex- 
treme cases,  that  is  to  furnish  the  proper  rule  of  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  even  if  all  the  frightful  things  which 
are  imagined  were  to  be  realized  as  the  actual  result, 
and  much  less  when  they  are  only  anticipated  and  con- 
jectured evils. 

And  farther,  it  ought  to  be  understood,  that  in  apply- 
ing the  remedy,  whatever  it  be,  most  men  would  have 
sense  enough  not  to  apply  it  to  the  worst  cases  first. 
And  so,  in  this  case  in  applying  the  doctrine  of  imme- 
diate emancipation,  we  do  not  intend  to  apply  it  to  the 
worst  cases  first.  We  purpose  to  go  first  to  that  slave- 
holder whose  mind  is  most  open  to  conviction,  and  in 
whose  case  there  are  fewest  obstacles  to  emancipation 
— fewest  difficulties  and  fewest  dangers,  and  ply  his 
conscience  with  the  doctrine,  and  when  we  have  suc- 
ceeded with  him,  we  purpose  to  go  to  another,  and  ply 
his  conscience,  and  add  to  all  our  other  motives  the 
example  of  his  neighbor,  and  so  on.  And  if  in  the  end, 
we  find  some  extreme  cases  that  do  not  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  remedy,  without  the  direful  results  anticipat- 
ed, all  we  can  do  is  to  meet  them,  and  let  the  individual 
die  in  his  sin,  rather  than  abandon  general  principles 
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and  thus  sacrifice  public  to  private  good.  Our  business 
is  with  the  public,  and  if,  therefore,  the  scheme  of  rem- 
edy that  is  best  for  the  fpublic  as  a whole  operates 
hardly  here  and  there  on  the  individual,  it  is  indeed  to 
be  regretted,  but  nevertheless  we  must  abide  by  gen- 
eral principles.  It  is  better  that  one  member  perish 
than  that  the  whole  body  be  cast  into  hell.  * 

* ‘ In  respect  to  the  reformation  of  those  over  whom  the  habit 
of  intemperance  has  obtained  an  ascendency,  there  is  but  one 
alternative — they  must  resolve  upon  immediate  and  entire  absti- 
nence. 

‘ Some  have  recommended,  and  many  have  attempted,  a grad- 
ual discontinuance.  But  no  man’s  prudonce  and  fortitude  are 
equal  to  the  task  of  reformation  in  this  way.’  * * * * 

‘ Retrenchments  and  substitutes  then  are  idle,  and  if  in  any 
case  they  succeed,  it  is  nothin  one  of  a thousand.  It  is  the  tam- 
pering of  an  infant  with  a giant,  the  effort  of  a kitten  to  escape 
from  the  paw  of  a lion. 

‘ T^iereis  no  remedy  for  intemperance  but  the  cessation  of  it.’ 

‘ But  what  shall  be  done  for  those  to  whom  it  might  be  fatal  to 
stop  short  ? Many  are  reputed  to  be  in  this  condition,  jtrobably, 
who  are  not — and  those  who  are  may,  while  under  the  care  of  a 
physician,  be  dealt  with,  as  he  may  think  best  for  tho  time,  pro- 
vided they  obey  strictly  as  patients  his  prescriptions.  But  if, 
when  they  are  committed  to  their  own  care  again,  they  cannot 
live  without  ardent  spirits — then  they  must  die,  and  have  only  the 
alternative  to  die  as  reformed  penitents,  or  as  incorrigibly  intem- 
perate— to  die  in  a manner  which  shall  secure  pardon  and  admis- 
sion to  heaven,  or  in  a manner  which  shall  exclude  them  forever 
from  that  holy  world.’ 

‘ The  remedy,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  universal,  oper- 
ating permanently , at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  Short  of  this, 
every  thing  which  can  be  done,  will  be  but  the  application  of 
temporary  expedients. 

‘ There  is  somewhere  a mighty  energy  of  evil  at  work  in  the 
production  of  intemperance,  and  until  we  can  discover  and  de- 
stroy this  vital  power  of  mischief,  we  shall  labor  in  vain. 

‘ Intemperance  in  our  land  is  not  accidental ; it  is  rolling  in 
upon  us  by  the' violation  of  some  great  laws  of  human  nature. 
In  our  views,  and  in  our  practice  as  a ntition,  there  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong;  and  the  remedy,  like  the  evil,  must  be 
found  in  the  correct  application  or  general  principles. 
It  must  be  a universal  and  national  remedy. 
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I remark  again  2.  That  the  remedy,  whatever  it  he, 
must  respect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  injurEV,  in 
preference  to  those  of  the  injurERs.  This  is  demanded 
on  every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity.  If  the  case 
in  respect  to  slavery  is  a desperate  one,  so  that  there 
is  no  alternative  but  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  one 
or  the  other  must  be  sacrificed,  then  I hesitate  not  to 
affirm  that  those  of  the  master  must  yield  to  those  of 
the  slave.  If  there  be  no  remedy  in  the  case,  save  one 
that  shall  compromit,  in  -whole  or  in  part,  the  interests 
and  rights  of  one  or  the  other,  then  it  is  a elear  case 
that,  that  party  should  suffer  which  is  in  the  wrong. 
The  remedy,  whatever  it  be,  must  aim  primarily  and 
mainly  at  the  reparation  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the 
injured.  Every  other  consideration  and  object  must 
bend  and  be  subordinate  to  this. 

Nor  will  it  answer  for  the  slaveholder  to  say  in  reply, 
that  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  finds  himself  is  not 

‘ What  then  is  this  universal,  natural,  and  national  remedy  for 
intemperance  ? 

‘ It  is  the  banishment  of  ardent  spirits  from  the 
LIST  OF  LAWFUL  ARTICLES  OF  COMMERCE,  BY  A CORRECT 
AND  EFFICIENT  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  ; SUCH  AS  HAS  TURNED 
SLAVERY  OUT  OF  HALF  OUR  LAND,  AND  WILL  YET  EXPEL  IT 

from  the  world.’ — Beecher  on  Intemperance,  pp.  41.  42,  43, 
63,  64. 

The  same  principles  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  slavery. 
Slavery  has  come  in  upon  us  ‘by  the  violation  of  some  great  laws 
of  human  nature .’  ‘ There  is  somewhere  a mighty  energy  of 
evil  at  work.’  It  is  the  principle  of  property  in  man.  And  until 
we  ‘ destroy  this  vital  power  of  mischief,  we  shall  labor  in  vain.’ 
The  remedy,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  ‘ universal,  operating 
permanently,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,’ — it  must  put  its 
finger  upon  the  ‘ vital  power  of  mischief,’  and  therefore,  ‘ like 
the  evil,  must  be  found  in  the  correct  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples,’ and  not  in  the  supposition  of  extreme  cases,  that  do  not 
admit  of  anij  remedy  but  death. 

R 
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one  of  his  own  choosing ; that  the  evil  of  slaveholding 
is  entailed  on  him,  and  is  his  misfortune  and  not  his 
crime.  If  it  be  so,  he  is  bound  to  bear  it  as  his ; and 
it  is  only  adding  insult  to  injury  to  attempt  to  throw  it 
off  from  himself  upon  his  poor  slave.  The  slave’s  own 
cup  is  full  enough  of  bitterness.  He  has  as  much  mis- 
fortune of  his  own  as  he  can  well  bear.  The  master 
has  no  right  to  add  his  to  it.  If  it  be  his  calamity,  he 
must  meet  it  as  his,  and  not  screen  himself,  and  redeem 
his  misfortunes  at  the  expense  of  his  already  too  much 
injured  slave  ; and  especially  must  this  be  so,  when 
instead  of  calamity  merely,  slavery  is  the  master’s 
crime. 

This  is  said  on  the  supposition  that  the  rights  and 
interests  of  one  or  the  other  must  be  sacrificed.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  this ; 
that  if  the  master  will  but  do  his  duty  voluntarily  to  his 
slaves,  it  will  be  for  the  best  good  both  of  him  and 
them.  Emancipation  will  be  for  the  interest  of  both. 
I make  the  above  remarks,  therefore,  not  because  I 
suppose  that  the  real  rights  and  interests  of  either  must 
be  sacrificed,  but  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  you  to  a 
remedy  of  the  proper  moral  character,  as  well  as  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  It  will  not 
do  to  remedy  oppression  by  oppression.  Such  remedy 
is  no  remedy.  It  is  only  adding  insult  to  injury.  And 
yet  such,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  every  scheme 
of  remedy  which  goes  on  the  principle  of  consulting 
the  assumed  rights  and  imagined  interests  of  the  master, 
in  preference  to  the  real  rights  and  interests  of  the 
slave.  If  it  be  eagle-eyed  and  trumpet-tongued  in  be- 
half of  the  master — talking  loudly  of  his  ‘chartered’ 
‘ sacred  ’ rights,  &c.,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  well 
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nigh  blind  and  dumb  in  respect  to  the  sacred,  the  ‘in- 
alienable rights  ’ of  the  slave,  it  has  the  marks  of  op- 
pression about  it.  It  exalts  assumed  rights  above  real 
— usurpation  above  justice.  Whatever  its  professions, 
therefore,  and  however  well-meant  on  the  part  of  many 
of  its  abettors,  it  is  still  a scheme  which  takes  sides  with 
the  oppressor  against  the  oppressed,  and  sets  up  his 
imaginary  claims  as  paramount  to  those  which  God  and 
nature  give.  It  puts  its  foot  along  with  the  oppressor’s, 
on  the  neck  of  the  oppressed,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
either  an  equitable  or  efficient  scheme  of  remedy. 
Under  the  government  of  a righteous  God,  oppression 
can  never  be  remedied  by  oppression. 

But  the  main  question  returns — what  is  the  remedy 
for  slavery  ? And  the  plain  answer  is,  complete  and 
universal  emancipation.  The  question,  however,  com- 
monly has  a more  limited  signification.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  only  remedy  for  slavery  is  its  abolition.  The 
question  of  remedy,  therefore,  has  reference  to  the 
means  of  remedy,  rather  than  to  the  thing  itself.  So 
that  the  practical  and  more  important  form  of  the  ques- 
tion is  this — hoiv,  by  ivliat  means,  is  complete  and  uni- 
versal emancipation  to  be  effected  ? I answer, 

1st.  JVot  by  any  schemes  of  amelioration.  All  such 
schemes  are  futile,  and  worse  than  futile,  so  far  as 
emancipation  is  concerned.  They  do  not  even  aim  at 
it.  Their  object  is  amelioration  simply,  and  not  remedy. 
They  go  on  the  assumption  that  slaveholding  is  a nec- 
essary evil,  and  that  the  best,  and  all  indeed,  that  can 
be  done  in  the  case,  is  to  modify  and  meliorate  and 
soften  some  of  its  harsher  features.  They  admit  and 
act  in  respect  to  it,  on  the  old  maxim  that  ‘ what  cannot 
be  cured  must  be  endured  ’ ; and  they  aim,  therefore, 
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not  at  its  cure,  but  simply  at  making  its  endurance  as 
tolerable  as  may  be.  Remedy  then  is  out  of  question 
on  any  such  scheme.  Indeed,  as  I have  before  said, 
such  schemes,  if  successful  at  all,  are  on  the  whole  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  only  real  remedy,  emanci- 
pation. They  cover  up  the  hideousness  of  slavery. 
They  hide  its  dark  features,  and  thus  put  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  asleep,  and  leave  the  slave, 
comparatively  unpitied,  to  drink  still  oppression’s  bitter 
cup. 

Again  2.  Slavery  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  schemes 
of  gradual  emancipation.  And,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  it  is  in  point  here,  to  ask  the 
advocate  of  gradual  emancipation,  what  he  means  by 
it;  and,  since  we  are  practical  men,  when  and  how  he 
is  going  to  make  his  schemes  work  out  the  desired  re- 
sult? What,  then,  does  he  mean  ? Here  is  an  indi- 
vidual slave.  It  is  proposed  to  try  the  experiment  of 
gradual  emancipation  on  him.  He  is  a pretty  fair  sub- 
ject too,  for  he  is  a stupid  fellow.  In  point  of  intellect 
and  will,  he  is  doltishness  itself.  One  is  almost  in 
doubt  whether  he  be  a man  or  a brute.  Well,  the 
problem  is  to  emancipate  him.  Will  you  say  to  him, 
Mr.  Gradualist,  you  are  free  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Gradualist.  Not  at  all.  That  would  he  your 
absurd  and  incendiary  doctrine  of  immediate  emanci- 
pation. 

True,  and  stupid  and  doltish  as  is  the  supposed  slave, 
you  probably  think  that  he  yet  has  sense  and  spirit 
enough  to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  master,  the  moment 
he  sets  him  free  ? 

Mr.  Gradualist.  To  be  sure  I do. 

Well,  then,  the  problem  of  gradual  emancipation. 
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Please  to  work  it  out,  for  I have  some  curiosity  to  know 
what  it  means. 

Mr.  Gradualist.  Why,  instruct  him. 

Ay,  a simple  thing  truly,  and  then  so  easy  and  ex- 
peditious too ! But  never  mind ; we’ll  try.  And  to  be 
the  more  sure  of  success,  we  will  begin  immediately. 
The  teacher  is  all  ready.  The  master  has  given  his 
consent,  and  the  time  is  allotted  to  the  slave  for  his  in- 
struction. Now  if  he  does  not  have  his  freedom,  he 
may  thank  himself  for  it.  Well,  here  he  comes ; but — 
but,  what  a stupid  dunce ! And  then  he  says  he  is 
fresh  from  the  field  and  is  tired,  or  it  is  Sunday,  and 
that  is  the  only  time  he  has  to  go  and  see  his  wife  on 
the  next  plantation.  Do  you  think  such  a stupid,  lazy, 
love-sick  fellow  as  this  is  going  to  learn  any  thing  ? 

Mr.  Gradualist.  To  be  sure.  Why,  sir,  you  have 
no  idea  how  fast  the  slaves  learn. 

And  so  stupid  too ! Those  4 human-brutes,’  so  unfit 
for  freedom!  Well,  we  will  go  on.  The  slave  is  in- 
structed to-day,  but  he  is  a slave  yet.  He  is  instructed 
to-morrow,  and  yet  he  is  a slave.  The  next  day  he  is 
instructed,  and  then  the  next;  the  next  month,  and 
then  the  next;  the  next  year,  and  then  the  next — next 
— next,  and  yet  (for  though  an  old  man,  he  is  not,  we 
will  suppose,  dead)  he  is  but  a slave — instructed,  to  be 
sure,  but  yet  a slave.  He  is  not  emancipated.  You 
must  make  haste,  or  his  schooling  will  not  do  him  any 
good ; for  he  will  be  dead  soon,  or  his  master  will  be 
dead,  and  he  be  sold  to  another  master  who  will  not 
send  him  to  school.  There  are  a thousand  slips  be- 
i tween  the  cup  and  the  lip.  Ten  to  one  he  is  not 
emancipated  after  all. 

Mr.  Gradualist.  Not  emancipated ! But  he  is  in- 
r 2 
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structed,  and  what  more  could  you  ask  ? All  you  have 
to  do  now  is  just  to  set  him  free. 

Indeed  ! A very  easy  matter,  truly ! And  you  in- 
tend to  become  an  immediate  emancipationist, — you 
intend  to  stop  crying  gradual  and  cry  immediate,  by 
and  by  ; and  this  is  what  you  mean  by  gradual  eman- 
cipation ! So  soon  as  the  slave  gets  instructed,  and 
every  thing  else  is  in  readiness,  then  you  intend  to 
abandon  your  gradualism,  and  take  the  ground  of  im- 
mediatism ! We  take  that  ground  now,  because  we 
think  things  are  as  much  in  readiness  as  they  ever  will 
be,  and  you  intend  to  take  it  by  and  by.  A time  is 
coming  when  you  mean  to  be  an  immediate  emancipa- 
tionist ! 

Will  you  tell  us,  when  ? Is  it  one,  ten,  fifty,  a hun- 
dred, or  two  hundred  years  hence  ? * Is  it  before  or 
after  you  are  dead  ? — before  or  after  the  present  gene- 
ration of  slaves  are  dead  ? — before  or  after  slavery  has 

* The  following  anecdote  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

An  American  slave-owner  lately  said  to  a sensible  English  lady 
in  Boston,  that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  a lady  here  (Mrs. 
Chiklj  had  published  a book  about  slavery,  because  she  was  so!i 
very  ignorant  of  the  subject ; that  slavery  had  been  inherited  by 
the  people  of  the  South  from  their  ancestors,  and  although  it  was 
‘ a great  evil,’  it  could  not  be  removed  under  a long  time  without 
the  utmost  mischief  to  slaves  as  well  as  masters.  Therefore  it 
was  beUer  to  let  it  alone,  especially  by  persons  who  had  not  been 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  knew  nothing  about  it. 

‘ You  admit,’  said  the  lady,  ‘ that  slavery  is  an  evil  V 

‘ Certainly,  a very  great  evil,  and  wo  all  lament  the  necessity 
of  its  continuance  as  much  as  the  people  of  England,  or  of  the 
North.’ 

‘ Very  well,’  rejoined  the  lady,  ‘ then  between  us,  it  is  only  a 
question  as  to  the  proper  time  of  removing'  an  acknowledged 
evil.  I think  that  now  is  the  time.  I should  like  to  know  what 
time  you  think  will  be  proper.’ 

‘ The  gentleman  paused  a few  moments  ; but  being  urged  by 
his  fair  antagonist  to  fix  some  period,  he  at  length  said  hesitating- 
ly, ‘ I think  about  two  hundred  years.’ 
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severed  the  Union,  and  brought  down  upon  us  the  judg- 
ments of  an  insulted  and  sin-avenging  God?  ‘Ven- 
geance is  mine,  I will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.’  Do  then 
tell  us  when  you  intend  to  take  the  ground  of  imme- 
diate emancipation?*  And  besides,  admitting  that 
you  have  gotten  over  all  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
instruction,  &c.  how  will  you  contrive  to  keep  these 
instructed  ones  quiet  ? When  most  stupid  and  brutish, 
they  have,  as  you  say,  so  much  of  sense,  that  they  feel 


* ‘ Others  would  temporise,  propose  modifications  of  the  system, 
and  do  what  they  can  to  perpetuate  it.  ‘ Wait  a little  time,’  say 
they  ; never  mind  how  mercy  bleeds,  or  justice  frowns,  how  the 
negro  suffers,  or  the  Englishman  petitions, — do  it  gradually,  yes, 
do  it  gradually.  I wonder  what  they  mean  by  gradually  ? When 
will  gradual  emancipation  arrive  ? I remember  an  anecdote 
told  of  Charles  James  Fox,  who,  when  in  power,  was  very  deep- 
ly in  debt ; he  had  a secretary,  named  Hare  ; and  ‘ like  master 
like  man,’  both  were  up  to  the  ears  in  embarrassment.  Mr.  Fox 
looking  one  morning  out  at  the  windowsaw  coming  up  the  street 
an  old  money-lending  Jew  to  whom  both  were  indebted.  ‘ Well, 
Solomon,’  said  he,  ‘ what  are  you  after  this  morning  ? Are  you 
Fox-hunting  or  Hare-hunting  V ‘ Why,  for  the  matter  of  that,’ 
said  the  Jew,  ‘ 1 am  both  Fox-hunting  and  Hare-hunting  ; I want 
both  ; I want  my  money.’  ‘ You  must  wait,  Solomon,’  said  Mr. 
Fox.  1 I cannot  wait,’  said  the  Jew  ; ‘ I want  my  money  ; — have 
I not  a right  to  my  money?’  ‘ Certainly,  Solomon ; you  have 
a right  to  your  money,  Solomon — a most  undoubted  right,  Solo- 
mon ; but  it  is  inconvenient  to  me  to  let  you  have  it  now  ; you 
can  call  again,  Solomon  ; come  on  such  a day.’  The  Jew  went 
accordingly,  and  again  the  answer  was, — ‘ Wait,  Solomon  ; both 
Mr.  Hare  and  myself  are  so  deeply  involved  in  business  that  we 
have  not  time  to  attend  to  the  settlement  of  your  account ; call 
again,  Solomon.’  Solomon  went  again,  and  still  the  answer  was, 
‘ Wait,  Solomon.’  ‘ 1 cannot  wait,’  said  Solomon  at  last.  ‘ I 
will  not  wait  a day  longer  than  your  next  appointment.'  ‘ Well, 
then,’  said  Mr.  Fox,  ‘ suppose  we  say,  Solomon — the  day  of 
judgment.  Solomon.’  ‘Oh!’  said  the  Jew,  ‘ that  will  be far  too 
busy  and  important  a day  for  the  settlement  of  your  account.’ 
1 Well,  then,’  said  Mr.  Fox,  still  determined  to  be  facetious, — 
‘ suppose,  Solomon,  we  say  the  day  after  !’  This  is  exactly  the 
line  of  argument  pursued  by  our  friends  on  the  opposite  side- — 
‘Wait  till  the  day  of  judgment. — wait  till  the  day  after, — but 
don’t  do  it  now!’  ‘ Why  not  do  it  now  V — Thompson’s  Lec- 
tures, p.  76. 
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their  -wrongs  most  keenly,  and  so  much  of  spirit,  that 
they  pant  for  the  opportunity  to  avenge  them.  How 
then  will  you  keep  them  quiet,  as  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion goes  on  ? Will  they  feel  their  wrongs  less  keenly 
as  their  minds  become  more  enlightened,  and  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  understand  and  appreciate  them,  in  all 
their  length  and  breadth,  and  height  and  depth  ? What 
is  fact  ? Do  the  most  enlightened  slaves  feel  their 
wrongs  less  keenly,  or  breathe  less  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge than  others  ? How  then  are  you  going  to  keep 
them  quiet  ? 

But  suppose  you  succeed  in  this,  and  the  time  does 
at  last  come  for  you  to  take  the  ground  of  immediate 
emancipation,  how  are  you  going  to  work  out  the  de- 
sired result  P How  are  you  going  to  make  your  grad- 
ualism of  theory  and  practice  slide  off  into  immediatism  ? 
Will  you  take  your  stand  alone?  Ten  to  one  they 
will  call  you  a ‘ fanatic  ’ or  an  ‘ incendiary  ’ if  you  do. 
Will  you  wait,  then,  until  you  can  go  with  the  multi- 
tude ? Many  men  have  many  minds,  and  though  you 
may  think  that  every  thing  is  ripe  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, others  may  take  the  liberty  to  differ  from  you,  just 
as  you  now  take  the  liberty  to  differ  from  us ; and  how 
then  are  you  going  to  make  the  multitude  think  with 
you,  and  take  the  same  stand  with  you?  or  rather,  lead 
the  way  for  you?  And,  these  difficulties  removed, 
how  will  you  contrive  to  get  the  master’s  consent? 
How  will  you  show  him  that  the  condition  of  his  in- 
structed, well-fed  and  well-clothed  slaves,  is  not  infi- 
nitely better  than  it  would  be,  if  they  were  free  ; and 
that  he  is  not  therefore  bound,  on  the  principles  of  be- 
nevolence, to  retain  them  in  that  happy  servitude  ? * 

* The  editor  of  the  Mercantile  Journal,  (Boston)  not  long  since, 
presented  his  readers  with  certain  statistics  respecting  the  'condi- 
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And,  difficulties  of  this  character  being  overcome, 
how  are  you  going  to  manage  these  instructed  slaves 
when  you  set  them  free  ? Will  instruction  make  them 
all  Christians,  and  cause  them  to  return  good  for  evil  ? 
Or  will  it,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  only  kindle  the 
spirit  of  revenge  to  deeper  indignation,  and  arm  it  to 
greater  mischief?  And  if,  as  you  say,  so  keen  is  the 
sense  of  injury,  and  so  rife  the  spirit  of  revenge  among 
them  now,  when  most  senseless  and  stupid,  that  the 
announcement  of  freedom  would  be  but  the  watch-word 
of  insurrection  and  blood,  what  are  you  to  do  when 
they  have  become  instructed  ? Will  not  the  sense  of 
injury  then  be  keener,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  fiercer  ? 
As  you  make  proclamation  of  freedom,  will  not  these 
oppressed,  but  instructed  ones,  who  have  seen  their 
wrongs  more  clearly,  and  felt  them  more  keenly  than 
while  in  ignorance,  turn  upon  their  masters,  and,  with 

i tion  of  the  free  blacks  in  this  country,  from  which  he  say's,  ‘ the 

inference is  irresistible,  that  the  slaves  are  more  comfortably 

~ situated  than  the  free  blacks.’  And  the  inference,  he  probably 
* would  have  his  readers  make  from  this,  is,  that  kindness  to  the 
slaves  forbids  their  present  emancipation — in  other  words,  makes 
it  duty'  for  the  master  to  retain  them  in  their  present  happy'  con- 
dition. Be  it  so.  And  then,  what  is  the  consequence  ? What 
is  to  become  of  their  gradual  and  ultimate  emancipation  ? If 

(they  are  so  ‘ comfortably'  situated’  now,  how  much  more  so  will 
they  be  when  they  are  well-instructed,  as  well  as  well-fed,  well- 
clothed,  &c.  &c.,  and  their  condition  is  so  w-onderfully  amelio- 
rated as  we  are  taught  to  expect  it  will  soon  be  ? Surely  they 
1 will  be  far  more  ‘ comfortably  situated’  then.  If  then,  the  edt- 
l tor  tells  the  master  now,  that  his  slaves  are  so  much  ‘ more  com- 
| fortablv  situated  than  the  tree  blacks,’  that  it  is  not  duty  to 
I emancipate  them,  how  will  he  get  the  master’s  consent  to  their 
emancipation  when  more  comfortably  situated  still  ? How  can 
i he  consistently  even  ask  for  such  consent  ? Or  if  he  does  ask  it, 
what  arguments  can  he  urge  to  induce  it  ? The  slaveholder  will 
meet  him  at  every  point  with  the  plea,  they  are  more  ‘ comforta- 
bly situated’  than  if  they  were  free,  and  thus  put  him  to  silence 
on  bis  own  admission. 
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vengeance  in  their  eye,  demand  why  they  did  not  give 
them  their  freedom  before  ? In  a word,  how  will  you 
avoid  the  evils  of  immediate  and  universal  emancipa- 
tion at  that  time  ? While  you  have  been  getting  rid  of 
some  difficulties,  will  not  others  have  risen  up  ? How 
will  you  guard  against,  and  how  dispose  of  them  ? * 
But  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  these  inquiries, 
I will  proceed  with  my  remarks.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected here,  that  different  schemes  of  emancipation 
take  their  names  from  the  different  doctrines  on  which 
they  are  based,  rather  than  from  their  actual  operation. 
Thus  the  scheme  of  Immediate  Emancipation  is  built 
upon  the  doctrine,  that  immediate  emancipation  is  the 
duty  of  the  master  and  the  right  of  the  slave,  and  takes 
its  name  accordingly.  All  schemes  of  Gradual  Eman- 
cipation are  built  upon  the  doctrine,  that  gradual  eman- 
cipation is  the  duty  of  the  master  and  the  right  of  the 
slave,  .and  take  their  name  accordingly.  Now  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion may  be  gradual  on  the  community,  taken  as  a 
community — just  as  is  the  doctrine  of  immediate  repen- 
tance. Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion is  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  of  immediate  re- 


* It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above  remarks,  I am  reasoning 
with  the  gradualist  on  his  own  ground — admitting  that  the  slave, 
in  his  present  condition,  is  as  stupid,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
as  spirited  and  fiendlike  in  his  revenge;  as  dull,  and  yet  as  teach- 
able and  apt  to  learn,  as  the  gradualist  himself  pretends.  This 
to  be  sure  is  making  the  slave  a contradiction  to  himself,  and  yet 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  gradualist  can  make  good  his  plea. 
If  the  slave  be  neither  stupid  or  dull  or  revengeful  now,  but  spir- 
ited, teachable,  and  friendly,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  not 
now  qualified  for  freedom,  and  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  take 
the  ground  of  immediate  emancipation. 

In  connection  with  the  above  questions,  sco  also  p.  85.  (mid- 
dle.) ‘And  if,  inspito  of  self-interest/  &c. 
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pentance,  applied  to  this  particular  sin  ; and  therefore 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  its  actual  operation  on  the 
community  as  such,  may  be  gradual.  It  may  in  point 
,■  of  fact  become  the  power  of  God  to  the  actual  repent- 
. ance  of  one  here  and  another  there,  and  not  of  the 
whole  community  at  once.  And  if  any  are  disposed 
. to  rate  out  at  this,  that  after  all  it  is  nothing  but  a 
scheme  of  gradual  emancipation,  then  I have  only  to 
, say  first , if  this  be  so,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
j immediate  repentance  in  respect  to  any  sin,  and  the 
. the  doctrine  that  teaches  it  is  false ; and  second , that  if 
. his  scheme  be  gradual,  then  schemes  that  are  built  on 
he  doctrine  of  gradual  emancipation,  are  not  schemes 
..  )f  emancipation  at  all,  but  rather  schemes  of  perpetual 
..  ind  everlasting  servitude ; and  third,  that  there  are 
. lone  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. 

The  distinction  I have  made  is  a most  obvious  one. 
fhe  veriest  child  can  see  and  understand  it  On  the 
me  scheme,  I come  to  the  conscience  of  the  commu- 
. lity  as  a community,  and  of  the  individual  as  an  indi- 
- idual,  with  the  pressure  of  immediate  duty — duty  now 
-duty  on  the  spot ; and  if,  in  point  of  fact,  it  be  only 
ere  and  there  one  at  a time  who  yields  to  that  pres- 
ure  and  repents — what  then  ? Am  I to  be  cashiered 
s a gradualist,  and  my  scheme  of  repentance  as  mere 
radualism?  Not  by  men  of  sense  and  candor. 

My  remark  then  is  this,  that  slavery  can  never  be 
..  -medied  by  any  schemes  of  gradual  emancipation — 
e.  by  any  schemes  which  are  built,  and  which  act  on 
e principle  that  gradual  emancipation  is  the  duty  of 
e master  and  the  right  of  the  slave.  And  the  plain 
ason  is,  the  principle  of  reform,  with  which  they  start 
\d  on  which  they  proceed,  is  a wrong  principle.  It 
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does  not  teach  the  ‘ vital  -power ' of  the  mischief.  This 
is  clear ; for  in  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  on  which  ' 
these  schemes  are  built  is  a false  doctrine.  It  expressly 
asserts  that  present  emancipation  is  not  duty,  and  there- 
fore virtually  asserts  that  present  slaveholding  is  duty, 
and  is  not  therefore  sin.  It  asserts  this  to  day.  The 
morrow  comes,  and  it  asserts  the  same  to-morrow, 
The  next  day  comes,  and  it  still  asserts  the  same. 
Weeks,  months,  years  roll  on,  and  still  the  doctrine  is  i 
evermore  the  same — present  emancipation  is  not  duty 
and  present  slaveholding  is  not  sin.  Duty  and  guilt  i 
are  always  crowded  into  the  morrow,  and  thus  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  crowded  out  of  existence.  And 
now  I affirm  that  the  doctrine  which  does  this  is  afalse||  (i 
doctrine.  It  admits,  perhaps,  that  there  is  guilt  some-j  n 
where,  but  it  always  screens  the  culprit.  It  cannot  is 
therefore  be  true.  [I  It 

And  farther,  it  is  a wicked  doctrine,  and  all  scheme'!  jp 
built  upon  it  are  therefore  wicked.  It  is  so,  because  ill  |i 
respects  the  assumed  rights  and  imagined  interests  oil  gn 
the  master,  in  preference  to  the  real  rights  and  inter-l 
ests  of  the  slave.  If  either  party  is  to  be  favored  ir  I jj 
the  work  of  remedy  in  preference  to  the  other,  mosl  it 
obviously  it  should  be  the  injured.  But  the  doctrincNo 
of  gradual  emancipation,  and  all  schemes  built  upon  it  fc 
go  on  the  assumption  that  the  rights  and  interest  m 
of  the  injurer  are  to  be  consulted  first.  They  take  the  ift 
ground,  therefore,  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  i 
slave  are  of  secondary  importance,  and  that  the  rights  ufo 
and  interests  of  the  master,  though  usurped  and  imag-  m 
inary,  are  to  be  the  primary  standard  of  decision,  ir  i toe 
respect  to  the  time  when  and  the  mode  in  which  the!  hi 
wrested  and  trampled  rights  of  the  slave  are  to  be  re-  »le 
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stored.  Now  I maintain  that  such  doctrine  and  such 
schemes  are  ; wicked . They  do  not  lift  a finger  in  the 
way  of  breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor.  On  the 
contrary,  ^lffiy  take  sides  with  him  against  the  oppress- 
ed. They  justify  him  in  the  present  retention  of  his 
usurped  authority  and  power.  They  even  give  his  con- 
tinued oppr/ssion  the  sanction  of  their  authority.  They 
license  his,present  retention  of  the  wages  of  iniquity, 
and  authorize  its  continuance,  until  such  time  as  he, 
hims£  being\j,udge,  can  give  them  up  without  incon- 
venience ; and  thereby,  they  frame  an  excuse  behind 
which,  if  disposed,  he  may  entrench  himself  forever. 

This  leads  me  therefore  to  say,  that  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  an  inefficient  doctrine.  How  can  it  be  oth- 
erwise ? False  and  wicked,  what  efficacy  can  it  have 
in  the  work  of  remedying  falsehood  and  wickedness? 
It  throws  the  charge  of  guilt  back  upon  the  past,  or  on 
upon  the  future,  and  brings  in  a plea  of  innocence  for 
the  present.  How  tffen  can  it  awaken  conviction  of 
guilt — the  indispensible  prerequisite  to  all  genuine  re- 
pentance and  real  reformation  ? It  pushes  emancipa- 
tion, too,  into  the  distant  future,  and  talks  of  it  as  duty 
at  some  time  and  in  some  way;  but  it  always  talks  of 
doing  duty  to-morrow,  and  doing  it  gradually  even  then. 
But  what  child  does  not  know,  that  to-morrow  never 
comes — that  the  duty  of  the  morrow  is  never  the  duty 
of  to-day  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  worst ; this  doctrine  gives  up  the 
whole  ground  of  debate  between  freedom  and  slavery, 
and  virtually  takes  the  side  of  slavery.  F or  it  admits 
the  principle,  that  in  some  cases  it  is  lawful  to  hold 
man  as  property,  leaving  it  to  the  slaveholder  to  decide 
whether  his  be  such  a case  or  not ; or  rather,  deciding 
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for  him,  that  it  is.  It  yields  therefore  the  whole  ground 
in  debate.  It  admits  the  very  principle  out  of  which 
all  slaveholding  has  grown  ; by  which  it  is  perpetuated'; 
on  which  the  slaveholder,  in  his  present  praatice,  acts  ; 
under  which  he  ever  finds  an  apology  for  his  sin,  and 
for  which,  therefore,  as  the  fundamental  principle  and 
only  safeguard  of  continued  slaveholding%he  warmly 
contends.  What  power  on  the  conscience;  what  influ- 
ence on ‘the  life,  then,  can  such  a doctrine  havol  Can 
you  change  a man’s  opinions  and  practice  on  a®pject, 
so  long  as  yon  yield  him  the  main  and  fundamental 
principle  in  debate  P Cafuyou  make  the  slaveholder 
quit  his  slaveholding,  so  long  as  you  admit  to  him,  that 
in  some  cases,  himself  being  judge,  it  is  right  for  him 
to  practice  it  ? As  soon  might  you  think  to  stop  the 
slave-traffic,  and  yet  admit  to  the  slave-trader  that  in 
some  cases,  himself  being  judge  in  the  case,  it  is  per- 
fectly right  to  carry  it  on.  He  .would  be  very  sure  not 
to  find  a case  in  which  it  wofild  be  wrong  for  him  to 
do  it,  whatever  might  be  true  of  others.  You  never 
would  find  him  condemning  himself  as  a pirate.  He 
would  understand  the  law  of  self-preservation,  if  not 
the  law  of  interest,  too  well  for  that.  Such  doctrine 
would  never  reach  the  case.  It  would  be  the  extreme 
of  impotency. 

But  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  mere  specula- 
tion on  this  point.  There  are  facts  at  hand — facts, 
which  show'  conclusively  that  this  doctrine  of  gradual 
emancipation,  and  that  all  schemes  of  emancipation 
built  upon  it,  are  utterly  inefficient.  I need  not  go  into 
detail ; but  let  me  ask,  what  have  the  philanthropists 
and  Christians  of  England  been  doing  on  this  subject? 
They  have  been  alive  to  it  for  years.  At  first,  they 
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began  with  their  schemes  of  amelioration,  and  what 
did  they  effect?  Just  nothing.  Next,  they  resorted 
to  schemes  of  gradual  emancipation ; and  what  did 
they  then  effect?  Just  nothing.  No  longer  ago  than 
the  14th  of  May  last,  Mr.  Stanley  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  he  was  then  ‘ addressing  Parliament  in 
1633;  and  up  to  that  hour,  neither  the  voice  of  friendly 
expostulation,  nor  of  authority,  had  produced  the  least 
alteration  in  the  contumacious  conduct  of  the  Colonial 
Legislatures — not  a single  step  had  been  taken  by  any 
of  them  with  a view  to  the  extinction  of  slavery.’  And 
this,  doubtless,  was  on  the  whole  a fair  representation 
r of  the  case.  Just  so  long  as  English  philanthropists 
I went  on  the  principle  of  amelioration,  or  of  gradual 
t and  ultimate  emancipation,  they  accomplished  nothing. 
The  doctrine  on  which  they  acted,  and  therefore  their 
plans  of  action,  were  utterly  inefficient.  They  proved 
it  out  by  fair  and  actual  experiment,,  and  they  went  on 
r proving  it  out,  until  at  length,  actual  experiment  forced 
i them  to  change  their  doctrine,  and  with  it  their  schemes 
of  emancipation.  Gradual  emancipation  went  out  of 
, date.  Immediate  emancipation  became  the- order  of 
..  the  day,  and  then  the  work  was  done. 

Now  I maintain  that,  all  schemes  built  on  the  doc- 
i trine  of  gradual  emancipation,  will  of  necessity  prove 
abortive.  And,  aside  from  all  ‘a  priori ’ reasoning  on 
the  subject,  I quote  the  experience  of  England  as  ab- 
solute demonstration.  Slavery,  in  its  essential  features, 
is  the  same  the  world  over,  and  must  be  remedied,  if 
remedied  at  all,  in  substantially  the  same  way.  Why, 

■ then,  I ask,  with  the  experience  of  England  staring  us 
in  the  face,  and  most  evidently  set  up  as  an  example 
for  our  admonition  and  instruction — why  waste  our 
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time  and  energies  in  going  over  the  same  fruitless  ex- 
periments of  amelioration  and  gradual  emancipation  ? 
Why  not  learn  wisdom  from  her  example,  and  adopt  at 
once  her  present  doctrine  and  her  present  plan  of  ac- 
tion,— that  of  Immediate  Emancipation!  For  one,  I 
mean  to  do  so  ; and  therefore  I say, 

3.  That  the  only  true  and  effectual  scheme  of  remedy , 
is  that  of  Immediate  Emancipation.  This  scheme,  as 
I have  said,  is  so  named,  because  it  is  built  and  acts  on 
the  doctrine,  that  immediate  emancipation  is  the  duty 
of  the  master,  and  the  right  of  the  slave.  And  I main- 
tain, it  is  the  only  true  and  efficient  means  of  remedy. 

It  is  so, 

(1).  Because  it  starts  right  in  theory.  Its  doctrine  is 
the  true  doctrine.  It  takes  the  ground  that  slavehold- 
ing is,  in  all  cases,  wicked  ; and  this  as  I have  shown, 
is  the  true  ground.  The  scheme  thus  entrenches  itself  1 
in  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  and  cannot  but  be  an  ef- 
ficient one. 

And  besides,  whether  true  or  not,  the  doctrine  at  the  , 
outset,  calls  in  question  the  starting  point  and  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  all  slavery.  That  principle,  as  I have 
shown,  is  the  principle,  admitted  in  theory  and  acted 
on  in  practice,  that  in  some  cases,  at  discretion,  it  is  j 
lawful  to  hold  man  as  property.  From  this  admitted  in 
theory,  as  the  starting  point  has  originated,  first  the  de-  i 
mand  and  market  for  slaves,  then  the  traffic,  and  then  ! 
the  system  of  slavery.  Slaveholding,  traffic,  market, 
all  are  but  parts  of  the  same  system  of  iniquity  and 
blood.  They  all  originated  from,  and  are  all  perpetu- 
ated by  the  one  principle,  admitted  in  theory,  and  acted 
on  in  practice,  that  in  some  cases  at  discretion,  it  is  law- 
ful to  hold’man  as  property.  This  one  principle,  then, 
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is  the  originating  and  the  sustaining  principle  of  all 
slavery.  This  once  denied  and  abandoned  as  a princi- 
ple of  action,  and  all  slaveholding  would  be  at  an  end. 
Now  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation,  and 
therefore  the  scheme  built  upon  it  begins  its  operations 
here.  It  calls  this  principle  in  question  at  the  outset, 
and  pronounces  it  false  and  wicked.  It  thus  lays  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  It  admits  not  as  valid,  ei- 
ther the  fundamental  principle  of  slavery,  or  the  objec- 
tions urged  in  apology  for  it.  It  denies  the  whole,  and 
pronounces  the  whole  matter  of  slaveholding  wicked, 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  Slaveholding  and  all  its 
connected  sins  began  by  starting  wrong  in  theory — on 
a wrong  and  wicked  principle  of  action  ; and  its  iniqui- 
ties are  perpetuated  by  continued  action  on  that  prin- 
ciple. And  now  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion proposes  that  the  remedy  shall  begin  at  the  same 
spot — viz.  by  starting  right  in  theory — i.  e.  with  the  de- 
nial and  abandonment  of  that  wrong  principle  of  action, 
out  of  which  all  slaveholding  has  grown.  Of  course, 
true  or  not,  if  this  doctrine  prevails,  slavery  is  demol- 
ished. Its  efficacy  on  slavery  must  of  necessity  be 
radical  and  mighty. 

And  more,  this  scheme  of  immediate  emancipation 
starts  right  in  theory  in  another  respect — viz.  it  assails 
slavery  in  its  true  character,  as  a moral,  rather  than  a 
physical  evil.  All  moral  evils,  it  is  true,  have  more  or 
less  of  physical  evil  connected  with  them,  and  grow- 
ing, as  a necessary  consequence,  out  of  them.  Intem- 
perance, for  example,  carries  most  frightful  physical 
evils  in  its  train,  and  these  taken  by  themselves  may  be 
spoken  of  as  such  ; and  intemperance,  when  you  speak 
only  with  reference  to  these,  may  very  properly  be 
s 2 
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called  it  an  evil,  &c.  But  it  were  wide  of  the  truth  to 
call  it  an  evil  merely,  when  you  speak  of  it  in  reference 
to  its  moral  character.  When  you  talk  of  character,  it 
were  treachery  to  truth,  to  call  it  aught  less  than  sin. 
Its  true  and  real  character  is  that  of  a moral  evil — a 
sin.  The  same  is  true  of  slavery.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  many  physical  evils  connected  with  and  growing 
out  of  it,  and  these  may  be  spoken  of,  separately,  as 
physical  evils.  But  to  speak  of  slavery,  taken  as  a 
whole,  as  an  evil,  meaning  by  it  a mere  physical  evil, 
or  at  best,  nothing  more  than  a physical  moral  evil;  to 
speak  of  it  as  a calamity,  an  unfortunate  system,  &e. 
&c.,  is  to  talk  utter  nonsense.  It  is  to  misrepresent  its 
character.  Slavery,  in  its  true  and  real  character  in 
the  sight  of  God,  is  a moral  evil — a sin — a crime,  and 
not  a mere  undefined  evil,  or  calamity,  or  misfortune. 
And  every  man  who  is  in  any  way  implicated  in  the 
matter,  is  implicated  in  a sin,  and  not  merely  in  a mis- 
fortune or  calamity.  If,  therefore,  this  sin  is  ever  rem- 
edied, it  must  be  assailed  and  remedied  in  this,  its  true 
character.  To  assail  it  in  any  other  is  certain  defeat. 

The  time  was,  when  the  community  were  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  and  speaking  of  intemperance  as  a 
great  evil,  a dreadful  evil,  a sore  calamity,  &c.;  and  so 
long  as  they  thus  regarded  and  spoke  of  it,  the  evil 
grew  upon  them.  Their  efforts  to  check  its  progress 
were  idle  as  the  wind.  It  grew  and  grew,  and  rolled 
on  continually  a deeper  and  wider  tide  of  desolation, 
until  it  verily  seemed  as  if  it  were  about  to  sweep  the 
whole  community  into  the  drunkard’s  grave.  Just,  then, 
some  wild  fanatic  took  it  into  his  head,  that  intemper- 
ance was  a sin,  and  then,  that  it  all  grew  out  of  the 
temperate  use  of  spirit,  then,  that  this  temperate  use 
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was  wicked,  then,  that  the  whole  matter  was  to  be  as- 
sailed as  a sin,  from  first  to  last ; and  what  was  worse 
than  all  the  rest,  just  so  soon  as  he  had  made  the  peo- 
ple think  it  was  a sin,  he  ran  away  with  the  strange 
idea,  (what  pitiable  absurdity  !)  that  the  way  to  remedy 
it,  was  to  stop  drinking:  He  was  a crazy-headed  fel- 
low to  be  sure,  and  withal  rash  and  imprudent,  and 
mad  with  the  spirit  of  party — a mere  party  man.  But 
see — the  moment  he  began  to  preach,  and  print,  and 
disseminate  his  strange  doctrines,  they  made  no  small 
stir  among  the  people,  especially  among  the  intemper- 
ate, and  some  of  the  better  sort  who  loved  a little  of  the 
good  creature  now  and  then.  Of  course,  they  were 
not  a little  excited,  and  made  not  a little  uproar  about 
this  impertinent  intermeddling  of  his.  Some  were  ex- 
ceeding mad  against  him,  and  occasioned  him  some 
little  inconvenience.  They  assailed  his  character — 
impeached  his  motives,  and  where  they  could,  made 
him  trouble  in  regard  to  his  means  of  subsistence,  &c, 
&c.f  Nothing  disheartened,  however,  he  held  up  his 
his  head,  and  kept  about  his  preaching  and  printing. 
Soon  the  tables  were  turned.  Public  attention  was 
aroused.  Public  sentiment  was  changed.  Intemper- 
ance was  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  sin,  from  first  to 
last.  Thousands  and  thousands  went  crazy  with  the 
idea  of ‘immediate  and  entire  abstinence,’  and  that  tide 
of  desolation,  which  was  rolling  over  the  land,  was  turn- 
ed back.  Just  so  soon  as  the  community  regarded  it 
as  a sin,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a sin,  intemperance  received 
its  death  blow. 

* ‘ There  is  no  remedy  for  intemperance  but  the  cessation  of 
it.’ — Beecher. 

f Appendix  C. 
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Nor  is  this  mere  conjecture.  It  is  a fact,  known  and 
read  of  all  men,  that  the  grand  secret  of  success  in  the 
Temperance  Reformation,  is,  that  it  has  assailed  In- 
temperance in  its  true  character — as  a sin.  What  is 
the  testimony  of  the  leaders  in  this  cause.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Temperance  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  May  last,  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a resolution, 
declaring  that  the  use  and  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  for 
purposes  of  drink,  were  morally  wrong.  And  what  said 
Dr.  Edwards  in  relation  to  it  ? 

‘ Dr.  E.  said  that  the  phrase  “ morally  wrong,”  the 
committee  supposes  to  mean,  “ contrary  to  right.”  They 
do  not  decide  on  the  guilt  of  those  persons  who  remain 
in  the  use  or  traffic.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  indi- 
viduals, he  supposed  would  depend  on  the  light  they 
have.  The  resolution  only  declares  what,  in  our  view, 
is  the  character  of  the  traffic,  as  compared  with  the 
moral  law.  He  should  be  pardoned  for  taking  time  to 
say,  that  this  principle  had  been  the  starting  point  of  this 
whole  movement.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Temper- 
ance reformation,  the  aim  and  the  effort  has  been,  to 
convince  all  men  that  this  is  wrong.  And  in  order  to 
convince  men  that  a thing  is  wrong,  he  knew  of  no 
better  way  than  to  say  so.  And  then,  if  our  arguments 
are  good,  we  may  expect  to  prevail.  But  we  cannot 
expect  to  succeed  in  convincing  others,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  tell  them  what  we  want  to  prove.’ 

And  as  the  discussion,  occasioned  by  the  resolution 
in  question,  went  on,  what  said  Dr.  Hewit  ? 

‘ Dr.  Hewit  hoped  * * * * * # the  * * '*  resolution  would 
be  adopted.’  *********  ‘Unquestionably,  Mr. 
President,  damage  will  ensue  from  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution — great  damage.  Multitudes,  not  only  at  the 
South  and  West,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  will 
be  irritated,  and  roused  to  active  opposition,  who  might 
otherwise  have  remained  quiet.  And  the  shoulders  of 
those,  who  bear  the  weight  of  care  and  responsibility 
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in  the  Temperance  cause,  will  be  burdened  with  a heav- 
ier burden  in  consequence.  But,  sir,  it  must  be  borne. 
And  such  burdens,  though  grievous,  are  honorable  to 
those  on  whom  they  are  laid. 

The  American  Temperance  Society  has  had  to  bear 
this  burden  from  the  beginning.  The  array  against 
this  Society  has  been  mighty.  And  it  has  grown  to  its 
present  height,  not  because  it  consulted  the  maxims  of 
human  expediency,  hit  because  it  defied  them,  and 
trampled  under  foot.  We  appealed  from  them,  to 
the  consciences  of  men.  Sir,  the  safety  of  mailing 
this  appeal,  and  of  resting  our  cause  upon  it,  needs  not 
now  to  be  demonstrated.  It  has  been  tried,  by  the  ex- 
periment of  years.  And  what  is  the  result  ? Behold 
the  witnesses  in  every  seat  of  this  house,  and  on  that 
stage.  Every  thing  is  in  favor  of  a bold  and  uncom- 
promising appeal  to  the  consciences  of  men,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  passions,  their  appetites,  their  interests,  or 
their  sins.’ 

‘Sir,  no  progress  was  made  in  this  reform, till 

THE  GROUND  WAS  TAKEN  THAT  THE  USE  AND  TRAFFIC 

is  morally  wrong.  And  if  this  convention  refuse  to 
sustain  that  principle,  all  we  have  done  must  be  done 
over  again.’ 

And  Dr.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Hewitt  were  right.  No 
progress  was  made  in  this  reform,  until  the  evil  to  be 
remedied  was  thus  assailed  in  its  true  character — as  a 
wrong  and  wicked  thing.* 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  slavery.  We  may 
talk  of  it  as  a calamity,  an  unfortunate  state  of  society, 
a great  evil,  &c.  until  dooms-day,  if  we  will,  and  have 
our  talking  for  our  pains.  Nay,  we  may  weep  tears  of 
blood  over  the  matter,  and  so  long  as  we  regard  and 
speak  of  it  in  this  light  merely,  have  our  crying  for  our 
pains.  Satan  can  never  be  dislodged  from  this  strong 

* For  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  other  gentlemen  on  this 
point,  see  Appendix  D. 
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hold  in  this  way.  It  is  as  a moral  evil — a sin  then, 
that  this  matter  is  to  be  assailed,  and  remedied,  if  rem- 
edied at  all.  To  talk  about  it,  and  operate  on  it  as  a 
mere  physical  evil,  or  if  moral,  as  moral  only  to  gener- 
ations past,  is  utter  folly.  You  can  never  reach  the 
difficulty  in  this  way.  It  is  a moral  evil,  and  must 
therefore  be  so  regarded  and  acted  on,  if  you  would 
act  to  the  purpose.  Removal,  colonization — what  is  it 
but  a mere  physical  operation?  What,  but  a mere 
carting  off  of  slavery?  You  might  as  soon  think  to 
remedy  intemperance  by  carting  off  the  rum-drinkers. 
In  the  first  place,  you  never  could  cart  them  all  away. 
As  fast  as  you  carried  one  off,  another  would  spring  up 
in  his  place.  In  the  next  place,  you  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  take  care  of  them  after  you  had  carted  them 
off.  And  in  the  next  place,  even  if  you  got  over  the 
other  difficulties  and  succeeded  in  getting  them  all 
away,  you  would  find  that  this  physical  operation  had, 
after  all,  left  the  spirit  of  intemperance  untouched ; 
and  hardly  an  hour  would  pass,  before  it  would  lay  its 
hands  on  other  victims,  and  furnish  you  with  new  sub- 
jects for  transportation.  No— no — you  can  never  op- 
erate on  mind,  to  move  it  to  action,  by  the  law  of  phys- 
ics, or  by  those  moral  influences,  which  may  be  imag- 
ined to  cluster  around,  and  be  incidental  to  physical 
processes  and  operations.  To  think  of  remedying 
slavery  thus,  is  absurd.  Do  your, utmost,  and  the  spirit 
of  slavery,  its  fundamental  principles,  yet  live.  If  you 
would  act  to  purpose,  you  must  assail  it  in  its  true  char- 
acter— as  a moral  evil,  for  the  existence  of  which, 
moral  agents  are  responsible  and  guilty. 

Now  it  is  in  this  character,  especially,  that  the  scheme 
of  immediate  emancipation  assails  it.  The  fundamen- 
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tal  doctrine  of  this  scheme  is,  that  slaveholding  is  wick- 
ed. As  certain,  then,  as  it  is,  that  truth  is  power,  so 
i certain  is  it  that  this  doctrine,  laying  the  axe  as  it  does 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,  will  sooner  or  later  become 
mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  this  strong 
hold. 

There  is  every  reason,  then,  for  supposing  that  the 
scheme  in  question  is  the  only  efficient  one.  It  starts 
right  in  theory.  Its  doctrine  is  just  what  it  needs  to  be, 
in  order  to  make  it  efficient.  It  is  the  true  doctrine. 
It  calls  the  fundamental  principle  of  slavery  in  ques- 
tion at  the  outset,  and  pronounces  it  wrong  and  wicked  ; 
and  finally,  it  assails  the  matter  in  its  true  character — 
as  a sin,  and  not  as  a calamity  or  evil  merely.  No  the- 
ory could  be  better  fitted  to  secure  its  end,  and  there- 
fore, the  scheme  that  is  built  upon  it,  cannot  but  be  of 
mighty  efficacy. 

But  (2.)  This  scheme  is  the  only  true  and  effectual 
one,  because  it  starts  right  .in  practice.  Right  theory 
generally  leads  to  right  practice.  It  ic  so  in  this  case. 
Other  schemes  of  emancipation  content  themselves 
with  lopping  off  the  branches,  in  the  hope  that  in  this 
way  the  tree  will  ultimately  die.  And  perhaps  it 
would,  but  for  the  fact,  that  the  branches  grow  faster 
than  they  are,  or  can  be  cut  off.  This  scheme,  howev- 
er, aims  its  blows  at  the  root.  It  first  corrects  the 
wrong  and  wicked  theory,  out  of  which  all  slavehold- 
ing in  practice  has  grown,  and  by  which  it  is  perpetu- 
ated. It  then  proceeds  to  apply  its  principles  to  the 
right  spot — viz.  that  practice  itself.  Now  this  is  be- 
ginning in  the  application  of  its  principles  just  where 
it  should  begin..  It  assails  the  practice  first  and  di- 
rectly ; and  does  it  on  the  principle,  that  all  indirect 
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attacks  are  fruitless.  What ! abolish  slavery  indirect- 
ly, by  a mere  incidental  influence,  or  rather  by  no  in- 
fluence, save  just  letting  it  alone  to  its  own  ‘ calm  and 
dispassionate  reflections  ’ ! ! Leviathan  is  not  so  tam- 
ed. There  never  was  a grander  mistake  than  has 
been  made  on  this  subject.  Philanthropists  in  Eng- 
land and  America  once  thought  that  if  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  putting  a stop  to  the  Foreign  slave  trade,  sla- 
very would  ultimately  die,  of  its  own  accord.  And  so 
they  wasted  their  energies  in  the  tedious,  though  at 
length  successful  efforts  for  its  abolition.  The  civiliz- 
ed world,  with  one  consent,  pronounced  the  traffic  a 
crime,  and  forbade  it  under  the  severest  penalties. 
And  what  was  the  result?  Did  slavery  die  ? Was 
the  monster  starved,  for  want  of  new'  supplies  ? Nay, 
were  his  supplies  diminished  a whit  ? The  truth  is, 
they  went  to  work  the  wrong  way.  They  began  at 
the  wrong  place.  It  has  been  so  proved  by  the  actual 
experiment.  The  whole  matter  thus  far  is  a compara- 
tive failure.* 

The  temperance  reformation  has  taught  us  some 
principles  that  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  that 
apply  in  all  their  force  to  this  subject  Whence  the 
rapidity  and  success  with  which  that  reformation  has 
moved  on?  Under  God,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
single  fact,  1.  that  it  hit  upon  the  true  principle  of  ref- 
ormation ; and  2.  that,  starting  with  that  as  the  basis 

* This  was  written  before  the  late  act  of  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  to  show  that  my  remark  is  not  unauthorised  I would 
say,  that  it  has  been  recently  stated,  on  good  authority  I be- 
lieve, that  Mr  Clarkson  and  Mr  Wilberfcrce  have  both  express- 
ed the  conviction,  that  their  efforts  for  many  years  have  been, 
in  a great  measure,  misdirected,  and  therefore  comparatively  in- 
efficacious to  the  great  result  desired — the  abolition  of  slavery. 
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of  action,  it  put  its  finger  on  the  very  root  of  the  evil — 
the  use.  It  started  right  in  practice.  Tiiink  you  that 
the  tide  of  intemperance,  which  was  rolling  over  our 
land,  had  ever  been  checked  or  turned  back,  as  it  has 
been,  if,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  use  and  tak- 
ing the  ground  that  that  use  was  Mucked,  this  reforma- 
tion had  laid  its  hand  first  upon  the  traffic  ? Most  cer- 
tainly not.  In  the  remedy  of  all  such  prevailing  sins, 
you  must  begin  where  the  sins  themselves  begin.  You 
must  dry  up  the  fountain,  or  you  can  never  dry  up  the 
stream.  You  must  shut  up  the  market,  or  you  can 
never  cut  off  supply.  Abolish  slavery,  by  abolishing 
I the  traffic  in  slaves ! Shut  up  the  market  by  cutting 
off  supplies!  Yes,  truly,  if  it  could  be  done.  But  it 
cannot.  Cover  the  ocean  with  your  fleets,  and  the 
shores  of  Africa  with  your  colonies,  if  you  will,  but  you 
cannot  stop  that  traffic.  So  long  as  the  market  exists, 
and  cries  ‘give,’  ‘ give,’  it  will  be  supplied.  The  traf- 
fic will  go  on.  You  cannot  prevent  it. 

Nor  is  this  mere  assertion  or  conjecture.  So  far 
from  it,  facts  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  colo- 
nies on  the  coast  of  Africa,  instead  of  hindering  the 
slave-trade,  do,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must 
furnish  facilities  for  carrying  it  on.  I know  the  com- 
munity generally,  are  accustomed  to  think  otherwise  ; 
and  perhaps  if  you  could  plant  Christian — truly  Chris- 
tian colonies  around  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  North, 
East  and  West,  it  might  be  otherwise.  But  this  can 
never  be  done,  and  until  it  is  done,  to  plant  one  colony 
here  and  another  there,  is  only,  at  best,  to  drive  the 
trade  from  one  place  to  another,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  colonies  furnish  a convenient  place  to  which 
the  slave-traders  can  resort,  and  purchase  those  arti- 
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cles  of  merchandize,  which  they  exchange  with  the 
natives  for  slaves.  The  operation  of  the  thing  is  sim- 
ply this.  A colony  is  planted,  say  at  Liberia.  It  is  a 
colony  of  freemen,  and  each  one  therefore  is  at  liberty 
to  pursue  such  a business  for  a livelihood  as  he  choos- 
es. One  Mr.  Hilary  Teague  is  a colonist,  and  he  choos- 
es mercantile  pursuits.  He  has  such  an  assortment 
of  goods  on  hand,  as  he  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  keep, 
and  he  sells  them  of  course  to  any  man  who  wishes  to 
buy,  and  offers  to  pay  for  them.  To-day  a certain  in- 
dividual, a stranger  to  Mr.  Teague  if  you  please  to  have 
it  so,  calls  upon  him,  and  wishes  to  buy  a thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  his  various  articles,  and  proposes  to  pay 
the  cash  for  them.  Mr.  Teague  sells  them  cheerfully, 
and  to-morrow,  the  stranger  is  on  his  way  to  the  Galli- 
nas,  or  some  place  where  he  exchanges  them  for  slaves. 
Mr.  Teague,  in  the  mean  time,  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
plenish hTs  assortment,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Sierra  Le- 
one, or  some  other  place,  for  the  purpose.  He  makes 
his  purchases,  and  in  order  to  make  his  payment,  pro- 
duces the  bag  of  specie  he  received  from  the  stranger, 
when,  lo ! it  is  marked  ‘ Manzanares,'  the  name  of  ano- 
torious  slave-ship,  thus  showing  to  the  astonished  Mr. 
Teague  that  he  has  been  selling  his  goods  to  a slave- 
trader. 

Nor  is  this  fiction.  It  is  sober  fact,  attested  to,  under 
oath  ; and  it  shows  how  easily,  without  any  evil  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  slave-traders  may 
avail  themselves  of  colonies  near  at  hand,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  such  articles  as  they  need  to  give 
in  exchange  for  slaves. 

But  more  than  this,  colonists  are  men  as  well  as 
others,  and  therefore  as  in  other  communities,  there 
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will  of  necessity  be  some,  perhaps  many  bad  men 
among  them — men  who  will  be  governed  by  interest 
rather  than  principle;  and  having  the  right  to  bay 
what  they  please  and  sell  to  whom  they  please,  where 
is  your  security,  where  can  it  be,  that  they  will 
not  wittingly,  as  well  as  unwittingly,  sell  to  the  slave- 
trader — especially  when  he  offers  them  ready  money 
and  is  willing  to  pay  them  a higher  price  than  others  ? 
What  if  Mr.  Teague  knows  that  his  strange  customer 
is  a slave-trader,  and  that  his  trinkets,  and  powder,  and 
! guns,  and  tobacco,  and  rum,  &c.,  do  therefore  go  at 
once  into  the  slave-traffic,  if  he  be  a man  that  is  sway- 
t ed  by  interest  rather  than  principle,  what  power  can 
prevent  his  selling  as  aforesaid — nay,  if  so  disposed, 
what  shall  prevent  him  from -acting  as  agent  for  slave- 
I traders  ? If,  in  spite  of  every  thing,  deacons  will  sell 
rum  in  America,  what  shall  hinder  Hilary  Teague 
i from  selling  it  in  Liberia  P And  if  they  can  and  will 
sell  it  here  to  whom  they  choose,  what  shall  or  can  hin- 
der him  from  selling  it  there  to  whomsoever  he  choos- 
es? And  if  the  slave-trader  offers  cash  for  it,  and  a 
higher  price  than  others,  what  power  can  put  a veto 
on  their  bargain  ? There  is  no  law  to  touch  that  slave- 
trader,  except  as  he  is  caught  in  the  very  act ; and  if 
there  were,  he  would  have  sense  enough,  and  so  would 
Hilary  Teague,  to  keep  his  character  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  business  to  himself.  How,  then,  can  you 
prevent  the  colonies  from  being  thus  instrumental  in 
affording  facilities  for  carrying  on  this  abominable  traf- 
fic? They  have  done  it  in  time  past,  and  done  it  to 
no  small  extent,  and  unless  there  should  cease  to  be 
selfish  and  wicked  men  in  them,  why  should  they  not 
do  it  in  time  to  come  ? So  long  as  the  market  for 
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slaves  is  open,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a demand  for 
those  articles  of  merchandise  which  are  given  in  ex- 
change for  slaves,  they  will  do  it.  There  is  no  prevent- 
ing it.  Multiply  your  colonies  to  any  conceivable  ex- 
tent, and  the  same  principles  of  interest  and  selfishness 
which  now  afford  one  kind  of  facilities,  will  continue 
to  afford  the  same,  or  if  circumstances  require,  others 
still  more  direct  and  dreadful — even  to  the  business  of 
smuggling  and  kidnapping  itself.*  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  cutting  off  supplies  so  long  as  the  demand  ex- 
ists. You  may  as  soon  think  to  change  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  make  rivers  run  up  hill.  Demand  will 
have  its  supply.  If  it  cannot  get  it  in  any  other  way, 
like  the  obstructed  river,  it  will  rise  and  swell  and 
overflow  its  banks ; or  if  the  banks  be  too  high,  will 
sweep  away  opposing  obstacles  by  its  mighty  and  re- 
sistless pressure.  Supply  it  will  have,  at  all  events. 
If  you  would  cut  off  the  supply,  therefore,  you  have  no 
alternative  but  to  shut  up  the  market,  and  thus  cut  off 
the  demand. 

Now  the  scheme  of  immediate  emancipation  does 
this.  It  begins  with  the  market.  It  takes  the  ground 
that  all  slaveholding  is  wicked,  and  demands  there- 
fore that  it  cease.  It  plies  the  conscience  with  the 
doctrine  of  immediate  duty,  and  rests  not  until  the 
master  has  yielded  his  assent.  In  this  way  it  abolish- 
es the  practice  of  holding  slaves,  and  of  course  shuts 
up  the  market,  annihilates  the  traffic,  and  puts  an  end 
to  the  whole  system  of  slavery,  and  its  connected  ini- 
quities and  woes.  I say,  then,  that  the  scheme  of  im- 
mediate emancipation  is  the  only  true  and  efficient 
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scheme  of  remedy  for  slavery.  It  is  the  only  scheme 
that  starts  right  in  theory,  and  in  practice  too.  Let  it 
once  become  the  prevalent  scheme,  let  its  doctrine 
once  become  the  prevalent  doctrine  in  our  land,  and 
slaveholding,  and  with  it,  the  slave-traffic  is  abolished 
forever.  The  rod  of  the  oppressor  is  broken.  The 
cry  of  violence  ceases.  The  oppressed  go  free.  The 
shouts  of  jubilee  are  heard.  The  judgments  of  heav- 
en are  turned  back,  and  God,  in  mercy,  smiles  on  us 
again. 

Nor  need  we  confine  ourselves  to  a priori  reasoning 
on  this  point.  We  have  the  testimony  of  facts.  I 
know  we  are  told,  somewhat  tauntingly  withal,  that 
the  scheme  of  immediate  emancipation  talks  largely, 
but  accomplishes  nothing — that  it  is  all  talk  and  no 
action.  ‘Just  look,’  it  is  said,  ‘into  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  New-England  Anti-Slavery  Society; 
see  how  it  spreads  itself ; what  large  things  it  propos- 
es to  do,  and  that  immediately,  and  then  see  how  it 
tapers  down  to  nothing — The  Society  has  effected 
the.  emancipation  of  a young  slave  boy  in  this  city,"  (Bos- 
ton)!!!^£jy* 

It  were  easy  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  Society 
whose  agents  are  so  ready  to  sneer  in  this  way,  and 
: ask  whether  there  be  not  some  little  tapering  down  in 
respect  to  that  ? Why,  what  does  it  propose  to  do? 
Let  its  agents  speak  for  it. 

‘The  objects  of  the  friends  of  colonization  are — 

I.  To  rescue  the  free  colored  people  from  the  dis- 
qualifications, the  degradation,  and  the  proscription  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  the  United  States. 

II.  To  place  them  in  a country  where  they  may 

* The  argument  of  an  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society. 
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enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  government,  with  all  the 
blessings  which  it  brings  in  its  train. 

III.  To  avert  the  dangers  of  a dreadful  collision  at 
a future  day  of  the  two  classes,  which  must  inevitably 
be  objects  of  mutual  jealousy  to  each  other. 

IV.  To  spread  civilization,  sound  morals,  and  true 
religion  throughout  the  vast,  continent  of  Africa,  at 
present  sunk  in  the  lowest  and  most  hideous  state  of 
barbarism. 

V.  And  though  last,  not  least,  to  afford  slave  own- 
ers who  are  conscientiously  scrupulous  about  holding- 
human  beings  in  bondage,  an  asylum  to  which  they 
may  send  their  manumitted  slaves.’* 

These,  then,  are  the  grand,  the  ‘ noble  objects  in 
view.’  And  now  what  has  been  done  towards  effect- 
ing them  P One  thing  is  certain,  a great  deal  has  been 
said.  But  what  has  been  done  ? These  are  great  and 
glorious  objects,  and  this  is,  professedly,  a ‘doing’  con- 
cern. What  then  has  it  done  ? Why  1 in  November, 
1819,’  three  years  after  its  formation,  '■the  society  ap- 
pointed two  agents  (!)  * * * * * * to  proceed  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  via.  England,  to  make  the  necessary 
explorations  and  inquiries  as  to  a suitable  location  for 
a settlement.’  f Nay  worse,  five  years  of  preliminary 
operations  were  requisite  for  surveying  the  coast,  pro- 
pitiating the  natives,  and  selecting  the  most  eligible 
site.’j  Thus  much  for  the  preliminaries. 

And  what  has  been  the  progress  of  things  since  ? 
This  is  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Society’s  oper- 
ation. Great  men  and  noble  have  talked,  and  leg- 
islatures have  voted.  The  treasury  has  been  flooded 
with  great  names,  and  glowing  speeches,  and  pompous 

*M.  Carey’s  Letters  on  the  Colonization  Society  and  its 
probable  results,  pp.  5. 6. 

t Carey’s  Letters,  p.  8.  :f  Cress  on. 
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votes  ; but  after  all,  what  has  been  done  ? Why  ‘ with 
such  noble  objects  in  view,  * * * * * although  the  soci- 
ety has  been  in  existence  for  sixteen  years,  the  whole 
of  the  contributions,  public  and  private,  (except  the 
support  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  of 
negroes  captured  from  slave-traders)  received  up  to  the 
present  day,  by  the  society  for  carrying  them  into  ef- 
fect, has  been,  but  about  $165,000,  little  more  than  a 
cent  a head  for  the  entire  population  of  the  most  pros- 
perous nation  in  the  world !’*  And  then,  in  seventeen 
years,  it  has  actually  sent  off  some  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred emancipated  slaves. 

Truly  the  grand  and  ‘noble  objects  in  view’  are 
hastening  on  to  a speedy  accomplishment ! But  enough 
of  this.  I have  no  desire  to  push  remarks  of  this  kind. 
There  is  no  argument  in  them  on  either  side,  and  I fear 
but  little  love.  I have  indulged  in  them  not  for  argu- 
ments’ sake,  except  so  far  as  to  show  that  people  who 
live  in  glasshouses  should  be  careful  not  to  throw  stones. 
The  truth  is,  every  great  and  good  and  efficient  scheme 
of  benevolent  action,  must  of  necessity  have  a begin- 
ning, and  that  beginning  must,  of  necessity,  be  compar- 
atively small.  It  was  so  with  missionary  operations. 
It  was  so  with  the  Temperance  Reform.  It  will  be  so 
in  every  benevolent  movements  and  it  is  no  proof  of 
its  folly  or  its  inefficacy  that  it  is  so.  f 

Is  it  still  insisted,  then,  that  the  scheme  of  immediate 
emancipation  talks  largely,  but  accomplishes  nothing  ? 
It  is  far  otherwise,  and  facts  prove  it.  True,  its  results 
the  first  year  are  small,  compared  with  what  it  proposes 
ultimately  to  accomplish : but  what  then?  Has  it  done 
nothing?  It  has  electrified  the  nation  already.  It  has 

* Carey’s  Letters,  p.  6.  1 See  Appendix  F. 
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made  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  lias  been 
felt  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  In  a single  year,  it  has 
provoked  more  discussion,  awakened  more  interest, 
done  more  to  arouse  the  public  conscience,  touch  the 
public  sympathy,  and  give  tone  to  the  public  sentiment, 
than  has  been  done  by  all  other  causes  for  years.  It 
has  shaken  the  whole  system  of  slavery.  Give  it  five 
years  for  its  ‘ preliminary  operations,’  and  it  will  pro- 
duce results,  such  as  the  most  sanguine  have  hardly 
dared  to  expect.  It  is  but  receptly  that  the  Anti-Sla- 
very Societies  of  England  ventured  to  go  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  immediate  emancipation.  Individuals  indeed 
took  this  ground  before,  but  the  societies  as  such — the 
anti-slavery  party  as  such- — did  not  do  it  until  some  three 
years  since.  Then  they  did  take  it,  and  in  earnest  too. 

And  the  emancipation  of  every  slave  in  the  West  In- 
dia Colonies  testifies  to  the  world  the  power  of  this 
principle,  and  the  efficacy  of  this  scheme  of  reforma- 
tion. And  once  let  the  matter  be  pushed  here,  as  it  has 
been  there — let  the  pulpit  and  the  press  speak  out  with  I 
all  their  power,  and  the  years  will  not  be  many  before 
jubilee  will  be  proclaimed  throughout  our  land,  and  the 
world  be  permitted,  in  millions  of  slaves  emancipated, 
to  see  a living  -witness  to  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the 
scheme  of  IMMEDIATE  EMANCIPATION. 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,' ‘all  this  sounds  very  well; 
but  after  all,  it  is  a most  absurd  and  Quixotic  scheme — 

“ the  wildness  of  fanaticism”  itself.  What!  turn  two 
millions  of  slaves  out  upon  the  community  at  once’! 

By  no  means.  Nothing  is  farther  from  our  designs 
and  wishes.  We  would  not  turn  them  adrift  on  soci- 
ety, if  we  could.  So  far  from  it,  we  are  opposed  to 
such  a measure.  We  insist,  even,  that  the  master  has 
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no  right  thus  to  set  them  afloat  on  society,  unlooked 
after  and  uncared  for.  He  may  not  add  insult  to  inju- 
ry in  this  way,  any  more  than  by  retaining  them  in 
bondage,  or  giving  them  their  freedom  on  condition  of 
expatriation. 

‘ Well,  then,  what  would  you  do  ? What  does  your 
immediate  emancipation  mean  ?’ 

It  means  simply  and  only  an  immediate  emancipation 
from  slavery,  not  from  all  its  consequences.  It  is  sim- 
ply, that  the  slaves  be  at  once  delivered  from  the  con- 
trol of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power,  and,  like  other 
men,  put  under  the  control  of  equitable  laws,  equita- 
bly administered.  Slavery,  as  I have  shown,  is  the 
principle  that  man,  in  some  cases,  at  his  own  discretion, 
may  hold  his  fellow  man  as  property.  This,  adopted 
as  a practical  principle,  is  slavery.  Rejected  as  a prac- 
tical principle,  is  slavery  rejected.  Immediate  Eman- 
cipation, then,  means  that  slaveholders,  as  individuals, 
and  as  a community,  should  at  once  give  up  this  as  a 
principle  of  action,  and  so  doing,  give  up  all  that  treat- 
ment which  is  based  upon  it,  and  thus  put  their  slaves 
on  the  footing  of  men,  and  under  the  control  of  motive 
and  law.  It  is,  for  example,  that  England  should  at 
once  yield  the  principle  of  taxing  us  at  pleasure,  with- 
out our  consent;  and  in  this  one  act,  yield  of  course, 
all  the  treatment  growing  out  of,  and  based  upon  that 
principle. 

Or  more  specifically,  immediate  emancipation  means, 

1.  That  the  slaveholder,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
should  cease  at  once  to  hold  or  employ  human  beings 
as  property. 

2.  That  he  s'hould  put  them  at  once,  in  his  regard 
and  treatment  of  them,  on  the  footing  of  men,  possess- 
ing the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
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3.  That  instead  of  turning  them  adrift  on  society, 
uncared  for,  he  should  offer  to  employ  them  as  free 
hired  laborers,  giving  them,  however,  liberty  of  choice 
whether  to  remain  in  his  service  or  not. 

4.  That  from  this  starting  point — this  emancipation 
from  slavery  itself  he  should  at  once  begin  to  make 
amends  for  the  past,  by  entering  heartily  on  the  work 
of  qualifying  them  for,  and  elevating  them  to  all  the 
privileges  and  blessings  of  freedom  and  religion  ; — thus 
doing  what  he  can  to  emancipate  them  from  their  igno- 
rance, degradation,  &c. — in  other  words,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  slavery,  as  well  as  from  the  thing  itself. 

Thus  much  in  respect  to  the  individual.  In  respect 
to  the  community  as  suchi,  the  scheme  means, 

1.  That,  in  its  collective  capacity,  it  should  yield  the 
principle  of  property  in  man,  and  thus  cease  to  recog- 
nize any  human  being  as  the  property  of  another. 

2.  That,  by  wise  and  equitable  enactments,  suited  to 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  various  classes  of  its 
members,  it  should  recognize  them,  all  alike,  as  men — 
as  subjects  of  equal  law,  under  its,  and  only  its  control,.  , 
to  be  deprived  of  ‘ life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness,’ on  no  account  but  that  of  crime,  and  then,  by 
due  and  equitable  process  of  law. 

And  farther,  in  respect  to  those  slaves,  who  might  be 
disposed  to  leave  their  master’s  service,  and  become 
idle  vagrants  in  society,  the  scheme  means, 

1.  That  they  should  come  under  the  control  of  va- 
grant laws — just  as  white  vagrants  do. 

2.  That,  if  they  commit  crimes,  they  should  be  tried 
and  condemned,  like  other  vagrants,  by  due  process  of 
law.* 

* ' It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  emancipation  from  tyranny  is 
not  an  emancipation  from  law  : the  negro,  after  he  is  made  free. 
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And  finally,  in  respect  to  non-slaveholders,  the 
scheme  means, 

1.  That  they,  acting  as  individuals,  should  yield  the 
principle  of  slavery,  and  so  doing,  yield  all  that  supine- 
ness and  inaction  on  the  subject,  which  grows  out  of 
its  virtual,  if  not  professed  admission. 

2.  That  they  should  adopt  its  opposite  as  their  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  so  doing,  begin  at  once,  in  every 
lawful  and  practicable  way,  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind,  to  change  the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  to  organ- 
ize and  concentrate  its  energies,  and,  in  this  and  other 
ways,  do  what  they  can  to  convince  slaveholders  of 
their  duty,  and  persuade  them  to  do  it.  In  a word,  in 
respect  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  the  scheme  means, 
a yielding  up  of  the  principle  of  slavery  as  a practical 
principle— a basis  of  action,  and  the  adoption  of  its 
opposite.  This  one  act  is  emancipation  from  slavery. 
All  that  follows  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  princi- 
ple of  action,  and  is  to  emancipation  just  ■what  sancti- 
fication is  to  conversion  ; or  just  what  a subsequent  so- 
ber life,  the  recovery  of  health,  reputation,  property, 
&c.,  are  to  the  adoption,  as  a basis  of  action,  of  the 
principle  of  entire  abstinence  from  ardent  spirit. 

‘ And  all  this  you  mean  to  do  immediately  ? A splen- 
did scheme  truly  ! Why,  sir,  your  theory  carried  out, 

is  restrained  from  the  commission  of  crimes  by  the  same  laws 
which  restrain  other  citizens  : if  he  steals,  he  will  be  imprisoned  : 
if  he  commits  murder,  he  will  be  hung. 

‘ It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  free  people  of  color  in  the 
slave  portions  of  this  country  are  peculiarly  ignorant,  idle,  and 
vicious  ? It  may  be  so  ; for  our  laws  and  our  influence  are  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  make  them  bad  members  of  society.  But 
we  trust  the  civil  power  to  keep  in  order  the  great  mass  of  igno- 
rant and  vicious  foreigners  continually  pouring  into  the  country ; 
and  if  the  laws  are  strong  enough  for  this,  may  they  not  be  trust- 
ed to  restrain  the  free  blacks  V — Mrs.  Child’s  Appeal,  p.  99. 
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would  change  the  whole  structure  of  society.  It  would 
turn  every  thing  upside  down.’ 

Indeed  ? And  you  are  a minister  of  the  gospel  are 
you,  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  immediate  repentance  ? 

‘To  be  sure,  I do ; but  what  then  ?’ 

Why,  this — please  to  take  your  stand  in  yonder  pul- 
pit, and  preach  me  a sermon  from  this  text,  ‘ God  now 
commandeth  all  men,  every  where  to  repent,’  and  allow 
me  to  question  you  a little. 

‘I  see  no  particular  .object  to  be  gained  by  this;  but 
still  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I have  no  objection.’ 

Well,  sir,  I do.  So  please  to  announce  your  text, 
and  proceed. 

‘ “ God  now  commandeth  all  men,  every  ivhere,  to  re- 
pent.” This — ’ 

Hold— God  now  commandeth  all  men,  every  where — 
and  you  believe  this,  do  you  ? 

‘ Why,  yes — ’ 

And  you  preach  it,  do  you  ? 

‘ Certainly.’ 

And  you  expect— do  you — that  all  men,  every  where 
are  going  to  repent  ? — that  all  your  congregation  are 
going  to  repent,  right  here,  on  the  spot? 

‘ Why — no — not  that  exactly.’ 

You  don’t  ? It  seems  to  me  you  are  very  silly  then,  to 
believe  and  preach  up  what  you  don’t  expect  to  see  done. 

‘ Ah,  but  you  don’t  make  the  distinction.’ 

No — no — none  of  your  distinctions  and  metaphysics, 
‘ Mr.  Philosopher.’  I am  a practical  man.  I like  to 
see  things  straight.  I wish  for  no  quibbling. 

‘Very  well.  There  is  no  quibbling  in  the  matter.  It 
is  all  straight  enough,  if  you  will  just  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  it.’ 
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It  is — ah  ? Well  then,  all  I have  to  say  is,  that  your 
doctrine  of  immediate  repentance,  ‘ as  I understand  it ' 
is  the  most  absurd  doctrine  that  was  ever  broached. 
What ! you  would  have  all  men,  every  where,  repent — 
no  matter  who  or  what  they  are,  or  how  they  are  situ- 
ated— rum-drinkers,  rum-sellers,  harlots,  and  sinners  of 
every  class  and  character,  even  to  the  slave-trader  and 
slaveholder,  &c.  &c. — you  would  have  them  all  repent 
at  once  ! Why,  sir,  if  your  doctrine  should  once  be 
carried  out,  it  would  turn  the  world  upside  down.  Just 
suppose  it  should  be  carried  out  here,  in  Boston.  Why, 
the  whole  city  would  be  set  in  an  uproar.  The  distil- 
leries and  dram-shops,  and  lottery  offices,  and  brothels, 
and  theatres,  would  all  be  shut  up,  their  occupants 
thrown  out  of  business,  and  they  and  their  families  be- 
come city  paupers.  They  would  be  whelmed  in  utter 
poverty  and  ruin,  and  thousands  of  others,  respectable 
men  too,  would  be  whelmed  in  ruin  with  them.  City 
officers,  however  respectable  and  useful,  would  be 
thrown  out  of  office,  just  because  they  winked  at  some 
little  sin,  and  worthy  Christians  be  thrust  out  of  the 
church,  just  because  they  would  sell  a little  rum.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  calculating- the  result.  Your  doctrine 
j once  carried  out  would  make  a complete  overturn  in 
' every  thing.  The  whole  structure  of  society  would  be 
; broken  up.  It  -would  be  thrown  into  perfect  chaos. 

But,  sir,  there  is  one  consolation  ; your  doctrine  is  as 
■ harmless  as  it  is  absurd.  It  is  all  talk.  Boston  people 
need  not  be  afraid  of  it. 

‘ But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  immediate  emanci- 
pation ?’ 

Do  P — It  has  this  to  do  with  it,  to  show  how  foolishly 
men  can  reason  about  it,  if  they  are  so  disposed. 

U 
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‘Well,  then,  admitting  that  your  scheme  is  not  so 
absurd,  pray  how  are  you  going  to  carry  it  into  effect  ? 
You  have  told  what  you  mean,  and  “ you  talk  learnedly, 

* * * * * but  there  is  a -practical  difficulty  about  your 
proposal.  You  propose  a result,  but  say  nothing  about 
the  process.  The  question  with  a working-man,  who 
desires  to  do  something  * * * * * is,  How  ?”'  ’ 

Well,  Mr.  ‘Working-man,’  if  you  will  be  so  candid 
as  to  be  a thinking-man  also,  I will  tell  you  ‘ how.’  To 
proceed  then.  The  evil  to  be  remedied  is  a moral  evil, 
and  we  propose  therefore  to  remedy  it  as  such.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  we  disclaim  all  physical  force,  and  all 
unconstitutional  legal  interposition. 

2.  We  disclaim  all  trickery,  either  in  doctrines  or 
measures.  We  have  no  idea  of  playing  the  hypocrite. 
We  would  not,  if  we  could,  frame  a set  of  doctrines, 
or  adopt  a system  of  measures,  which  should  say  one 
thing  here  and  another  there,  or  which  should  profess 
one  thing,  viz.  to  lot  slavery  alone,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  aim  to  overthrow  it.  We  are  for  being  frank, 
open,  plain-hearted.  We  mean  to  think  out,  and  speak 
out  our  opinions  and  designs.  If  we  really  think  the 
present  slaveholder  guilty,  we  mean  to  tell  him  so 
frankly,  and  not  lull  him  to  sleep,  and  lead  him  to  per- 
dition by  the  soothing  lullaby  of  entailment,  present 
innocence  and  future  repentance.  And  if  our  real  de- 
sign is  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  we  mean  to  avow  it, 
and,  from  what  we  know  of  our  Southern  friends,  we 
believe  they  will  like  us  the  better  for  our  frankness. 
We  have  no  idea  of  catching  the  slaveholder  asleep  i 
on  this  subject,  and,  by  honied  words  and  smooth 
speeches,  tricking  him  out  of  his  slaves,  before  he 
knows  it.  He  will  not  let  them  slip  through  his  fingers 
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so  easily.  This  is  a case  that  demands  plain  dealing. 
Nothing  else  will  answer.  And,  therefore,  we  intend 
frankly  to  avow  our  design  ; and  then,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish it,  we  mean, 

3.  To  preach  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  is,  the  will  of  the 
slaveholder.  This  being  changed,  there  would  of  ne- 
cessity be  a change  in  all  those  laws  and  other  obsta- 
cles which  have  grown  out  of  it ; and  this  will,  if  chang- 
ed at  all,  is  to  be  changed  by  ‘light  and  love’  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  on  others.  So,  by  God’s  blessing, 
we  intend  to  change  it ; and  therefore,  instead  of  con- 
cealing our  light,  and  showing  out  our  love  in  honied 
words  and  smooth  speeches,  we  intend  to  go  on  the 
principle  that  ‘ faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a friend,’  and 
believing  that  ‘ open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love,’ 
speak  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  let  in  on  the  slave- 
holder’s conscience  the  concentrated  light  and  author- 
ity of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  In  this  way  we  hope 
to  reach  him,  and  at  the  same  time  organize,  and  con- 
centrate a public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  that  shall 
strike  off  every  chain,  break  every  yoke,  and  sweep 
away,  in  its  onward  and  resistless  progress,  every  ves- 
tige of  slavery.  Such  things  have  been  done  in  other 
cases,  and  we  trust  they  can  be  done  in  this. 

And  now  do  you  say,  that  this  is  not  telling  how  ? — 
that  here  is  no  plan  ? It  is  the  how,  and  the  plan  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  respect  to  all  sin — slavery  not  excepted. 
It  is  the  plan  on  which  he  has  been  acting,  and  is  now 
acting,  in  conjunction  with  his  people,  for  the  conver- 
ii  sion  of  the  world.  It  is  simply  the  application  of  his 
plan  for  the  abolition  of  every  sin  to  the  abolition  of  a 
particular  one.  How  does  Christ  propose  to  change 
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the  will  of  the  world  and  convert  it  from  all  sin  to  him- 
self ? Not  by  magic — not  by  miracle  ; but  by  the  hum- 
ble, yet  mighty  instrumentality  of  his  people  and  his 
ministers,  living  out,  speaking  out,  printing  out,  and 
preaching  out  the  truth — the  one  great  truth,  to  which 
all  others  are  subservient,  that  ‘ God  now  commandeth 
all  men,  every  where,  to  repent.’  This,  is  the  grand 
weapon  in  the  warfare,  and,  through  God,  it  is  mighty 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  and  will  yet  bring 
the  world  into  captivity  to  Christ.  We  propose  to  try 
it  in  the  present  case,  and  we  doubt  not  its  efficacy  will 
be  such  as  to  show  that  its  temper  is  etherial. 

And  now,  do  you  say  still  that  this  is  all  talk — that 
it  does  not  go  into  the  detail  of  the  plan  at  all  ? Let 
us  come  then  to  the  detail  ? We  propose, 

1.  A national  Society,  whose  special  business- it  shall 
be  to  superintend  this  great  movement,  to  collect  facts, 
print  tracts  and  send  them  abroad  upon  the  winds,  to 
enlist  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  to  employ  agents  and 
send  them  abroad  to  confer  with  influential  individu- 
als, address  popular  assemblies,  assemblies  of  clergy- 
men, form  auxiliaries,  &c.  &c. ; in  a word,  to  throw 
out  an  influence,  steady,  strong  and  increasing  on  the 
subject,  until  every  section  of  the  land  shall  be  perva- 
ded with  it,  and  the  people  with  one  consent,  shall  rise 
and  say  to  the  oppressed,  ‘ Go  free.’ 

And  in  carrying  this  operation  into  effect,  we  pro- 
pose— 

2.  To  begin  where  the  influence  of  slavery  is  least 
felt,  and  there  are,  therefore,  fewest  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess. Of  course,  we  shall  begin  with  Northern  minis- 
ters and  Northern  men,  and  among  these,  with  those 
who  are  not  committed  on  the  side  of  slavery,  but 
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whose  minds  are  most  open  to  conviction.  And  by  the 
time  we  get  these  right,  we  shall  expect  to  find  that 
other  minds  have  become  open  to  conviction,  and  long 
before  the  work  is  thoroughly  done  up  at  the  North, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  leaven  will  have  begun  to  work 
at  the  South.  Minds  there  will  be  open  to  conviction. 
We  shall  then  go  there,  and  first  address  ourselves  to 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  then  to  other  good  men, 
then  to  the  community  generally,  and  among  others,  to 
those  broken-hearted  mothers  and  deserted  wives,  who 
are  doomed  to  weep  day  and  night  over  sons  and  hus- 
bands that  have  fallen  victims  to  the  shameless  licen- 
tiousness, which  slavery  every  where  begets.  In  this 
way  we  expect  to  proceed,  and  what  is  more,  succeed. 
And  now  Mr.  ‘Working-man,’  if  you  will  consent  to 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  ‘ Philosopher,’  by  adopting  his 
principle  of  action — viz.  immediate  emancipation,  there 
is  work  enough  to  do,  and  all  we  ask,  is  that  you  should 
act  up  to  your  professions  and  go  about  it.’ 

‘No,  no — it  is  all  talk,  after  all.  Your  scheme  looks 
well  enough  on  paper,  but  you  can’t  make  it  work  in 
practice.  You  can’t  do  the  thing.  I have  been  to  the 
South,  and  I know  something  about  it.  You  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed.  All  this  talk- 
ing, here  at  the  North,  only  exasperates  the  South,  and 
makes  the  matter  worse  and  worse.’ 

And  so  you  have  gotten  over  your  itch  for  working ! 
You  are  one  of  those  working,  practical  men,  whose 
working  chiefly  consists  in  letting  the  thing  alone ! 
But  to  be  serious.  ‘ Can’t  be  done  ’ ! It  can  be  done — 
by  plain  dealing  and  persevering  effort,  it  can  be  done. 
So  read  I my  bible.  ‘ Make  the  matter  worse  ’ ! No 
such  thing.  The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God.  Through 
u 2 
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him,  it  is  evermore  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  1 
holds.  There  is  no  system  of  iniquity,  however 
strengthened  and  fortified  by  entrenchments,  that  it 
cannot,  and  properly  applied,  will  not  demolish.  It 
does  not,  and  God,  its  author,  does  not  allow  us  to  de- 
spair of  any  thing.  What  if  its  plain  and  uncompro- 
mising principles,  when  applied  to  slavery,  do  exasper- 
ate ? The  same  is  true  of  its  application  to  any  sin. 
And  it  is  no  proof  that  the  gospel  is  powerless,  or  that 
the  matter  is  growing  worse,  that  it  is  so.  So  far  from 
it,  that  very  exasperation  may  be  the  earnest  of  sue-  ' 
cess.  It  may  betoken  a conscience,  that,  instead  of  1 
being  utterly  seared,  is  open  to  the  access  of  truth,  j 
Plain  dealing  cannot  make  the  matter  worse.  The  ■ 
people  of  the  South  are  themselves  frank  and  open,  j 
and  they  respect  such  frankness  in  others  ; and,  though 
they  may  at  first  set  themselves  in  hostile  array,  and  | 
storm  and  threaten  ; yet,  after  all,  go  to  them  in  the  hon-  ■ 
est  simplicity  of  truth  ; tell  them  plainly  they  are  wrong,  ; 
and  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  ; show  them  that  duty 
and  interest  both  bid  them  say  to  the  enslaved,  ‘be 
free;’  point  them  to  the  retributions  of  that  God  who  ' 
is  no  respecter  of  persons  ; bid  them  look  about  and  ,! 
see  on  every  side  of  them  the  evidences  of  his  gather-  1 
ing  judgments — warn  them — doit  kindly,  yet  plainly,  j 
and  faithfully,  and  believe  me,  they  will  hear.  They 
will  (the  better  sort  at  least)  respect  you  for  your  frank- 
ness ; and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  for  this,  will  give 
you  their  ear,  and  having  won  this,  the  gospel  is  ade- 
quate to  reach  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  No,  no — 
if  the  gospel  is  ever  rendered  powerless,  in  respect  to 
this  subject,  it  will  be  made  so,  not  by  the  strength  or 
magnitude  of  the  sin,  but  by  the  time-serving  policy  of 
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a hollow-hearted  expediency  that  dares  not  disturb  its 
guilty  repose,  lest,  perchance,  it  should  rouse  a lion 
from  his  lair. 

The  thing  proposed,  then,  can  be  done.  To  say  that 
it  cannot,  is  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
to  distrust  the  readiness  and  power  of  God  to  give  it 
effect.  It  is  to  be  treacherous  to  ourselves,  treacher- 
ous to  our  country,  treacherous  to  the  cry  of  the 
oppressed,  treacherous  to  God.  Away,  then,  with 
the  plea,  that  nothing  can  be  done — that  the  consum- 
mation, so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  cannot  be  realized. 

In  the  language  of  one,*  older  and  greater  and  bet- 
ter than  myself,  I would  say  : — 

1 Reformations  as  much  resisted  by  popular  feeling, 
and  impeded  by  ignorance,  interest  and  depraved  ob- 
stinacy, have  been  accomplished,  through  the  medium 
of  a rectified  public  opinion— and  no  nation  ever  pos- 
sessed the  opportunities  and  the  means  that  we  possess, 
of  correctly  forming  the  public  opinion — nor  was  a na- 
tion ever  called  upon  to  attempt  it  by  motives  of  such 
imperious  necessity.  Our  all  is  at  stake- — we  shall  per- 
ish if  we  do  not  effect  it.  There  is  nothing  that  ought 
to  be  done,  which  a free  people  cannot  do.’ 

‘No  great  melioration  of  the  human  condition  was 
ever  achieved  without  the  concurrent  effort  of  numbers, 
and  no  extended,  well-directed  application  of  moral  in- 
fluence, was  ever  made  in  vain.  Let  the  temperate 
part  of  the  nation  awake,  and  reform,  and  concentrate 
their  influence  in  a course  of  systematic  action,  and 
success  is  not  merely  probable,  but  absolutely  certain, 
*******  With  just 
as  much  certainty  can  the  public  sentiment  be  formed 
and  put  in  motion,  as  the  waves  can  be  moved  Ixy  the 
breath  of  heaven— or  the  massy  rock  balanced  on  the 
precipice,  can  be  pushed  from  its  centre  of  motion  ; — 


* Beecher  on  Intemperance,  pp.  85,  86,  87. 
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and  when  the  public  sentiment  once  begins  to  move, 
its  march  will  be  as  resistless  as  the  same  rock  thun- 
dering down  the  precipice.  Let  no  man,  then,  look 
upon  our  condition  as  hopeless,  or  feel,  or  think,  or  say, 
that  nothing  can  be  done.  The  language  of  Heaven 
to  our  happy  nation  is,  ‘ be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt,’  and  there  is  no  despondency  more  fatal,  or  more 
wicked,  than  that  which  refuses  to  hope,  and  to  act, 
from  the  apprehension  that  nothing  can  be  done.’ 
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LECTURE  IV. 


OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Matthew  26  : 52. — Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  put  up  again 
thy.  sword  into  its  place ; for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword. 

In  my  last  lecture,  I attempted  to  answer  the  inquiry, 
‘ What  is  the  remedy  of  slavery  ?’  I stated,  and  en- 
deavored to  prove,  that  slavery  could  not  be  remedied 
by  any  schemes  of  amelioration,  or  gradual  emancipa- 
tion ; but  only  by  the  scheme  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion. To  this  scheme,  however,  there  are  a multitude  of 
objections.  By  many,  it  is  regarded  as  the  very  climax 
of  absurdity,  extravagance,  and  even  recklessness — as 
based  upon  abstract  theories,  correct  enough,  perhaps, 
as  theories,  but  in  their  results  wild,  visionary,  and  dis- 
astrous in  the  extreme.  It  is  next  in  order,  therefore, 
to  notice  some  of  these  objections ; and  this  I propose 
to  do  in  the  present  lecture. 

The  prominent  objections  that  are  urged,  are  those 
which  tell  us  of  the  danger  of  such  emancipation — its 
danger  to  the  slave,  to  the  master,  to  the  nation.  It  is 
to  these,  therefore,  that  I shall,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
fine my  remarks.  And  in  respect  to  them  all,  I would 
say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  text  furnishes  us  with  a gen- 
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era! principle,  which  shows,  that  however  specious  they 
may  appear,  they  are  yet  entirely  unfounded.  These  ! 
pleas  of  danger — whether  the  danger  respect  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  community — are  mistaken  pleas.  They 
are  founded  upon  the  principles  of  a false  philosophy 
and  a false  religion.  The  principle  of  the  text  is  this — 
that  violence  will  beget  violence,  oppression  beget  oppres- 
sion, and  kindness  beget  kindness,  in  return.  It  is,  as  if 
the  Saviour  had  said,  if  you  wish  for  violence  and 
blood,  then  take  the  sword,  and  you  shall  perish  with 
the  sword ; but  if  you  wish  for  peace  and  quietness 
and  safety,  then  put  up  again  thy  sword  in  his  place, 
and  treat  your  fellow-men  on  the  principles  of  peace, 
rather  than  of  the  sword ; for  ‘ with  what  measure  ye 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again  ’ — kindness  for 
kindness,  violence  for  violence,  blood  for  blood—1 1 good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  run- 
ning over.’  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  only 
true  philosophy  or  true  religion.  It  has  the  sanction  of 
God’s  co-equal  Son.  It  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
the  Deity.  And,  degraded  and  wicked  as  human  na- 
ture is,  it  is  yet  the  only  principle  of  peace  and  safety. 
Kindness  will  beget  kindness,  and  violence,  violence 
in  return.  It  is  the  truth  of  God.  It  is  a law  of  our 
nature.  And  it  applies,  in  all  its  force,  to  communities 
and  individuals  alike — to  the  one  as  truly  as  the  other. 
Are  we  told  then  of  the  danger  of  ceasing  oppression 
and  letting  the  oppressed  go  free  ? — it  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  Every  such  plea  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
a false  philosophy  and  a false  religion.  The  danger  is 
all  on  the  other  side.  If  we  wish  for  peace  and  quietness, 
either  as  individuals  or  a nation,  we  must  put  up  again 
our  sword  into  his  place.  If  we  will  not,  but  will  rath- 
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er  take  the  sword,  then  shall  we  perish  with  the  sword. 
Oppression  will  provoke  resistance,  violence  will  beget 
violence,  blood  will  cry  out  for  blood,  and  we  shall 
have  our  fill.  Dangers,  dark  and  dreadful,  will  over- 
take us,  both  as  individuals  and  a nation,  and  there  will 
be  no  escape. 

But  let  us  examine  these  pleas  of  danger  more  par- 
ticularly. 

Objection  1.  The  scheme  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion, it  is  said,  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  nation. 

How  so  ? In  what  respects  ? Suppose  the  scheme 
carried  through,  and  every  slave  to  be  this  day  a free 
man,  and  to  be  employed  as  a free  laborer  by  his  mas- 
ter— what  harm  would  be  done  to  the  nation?  Would 
the  nation  be  the  poorer  for  it  ? Would  it  become 
bankrupt,  because  forsooth  two  millions  of  free  labor- 
ers occupied  the  place  of  two  millions  of  slaves  ? Has 
free  labor  ever  made  the  free  States  bankrupt?  Or 
would  the  nation  be  more  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 
Would  the  breaking  of  every  yoke  be  the  filling  up  of 
its  measure  of  iniquity?  Or  would  the  nation  be  more 
obnoxious  the  judgments  of  heaven  ? Would  God  be 
angry  ? Would  he  clothe  himself  in  utter  wrath,  and 
gather  up  his  judgments,  and  pour  them  on  us  without 
mercy,  because  we  had,  for  once,  learned  righteous- 
ness and  done  it ? Whence  then  the  danger? 

From  this  injudicious  agitation  of  the  subject  of  sla- 
very and  emancipation,  by  the  people  of  the  North,  is 
the  reply.  It  is  said,  that  we  cannot  constitutionally 
meddle  with  the  subject — that  in  the  Constitution  we 
have  entered  into  a solemn  compact  not  to  meddle  with 
it ; and  therefore,  that  if  we  push  our  mad  schemes  of 
immediate  emancipation,  we  do  it  in  violation  of  the 
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most  sacred  engagements — that  we  virtually  trample  \ 
the  Constitution  under  our  feet — and  do  but  act  over.  I 
at  the  North,  the  nullification  schemes  of  the  South,  ! 
and  shall,  therefore,  inevitably  sunder  the  Union  and 
whelm  the  nation  in  ruin. 

Now  I am  no  lawyer,  and  do  nut  speak  as  a lawyer, 
but  if  plain  common  sense  is  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  I would  say, 

1st.  That  the  people  of  the  North  have  not  entered 
into  a solemn  compact , never  to  meddle  with  the  subject 
of  slavery.  There  is  more  than  one  way  of  interfering 
with  this  subject.  To  interfere  with  it  in  the  way  of 
physical  force,  is  of  course  unconstitutional,  and  out  of 
the  question.  For  one  State  to  interfere  with  it  by  at- 
tempting to  legislate  for  another  in  respect  to  it,  is  also 
unconstitutional  and  out  of  the  question.  And  for 
Congress,  under  the  present  form  of  the  Constitution, 
to  interfere  with  the  subject  by  attempting  to  legislate 
for  the  States  respecting  it,  is  equally  unconstitutional 
and  impossible.  And  no  man,  at  least  no  Abolitionist, 

I am  sure,  ever  dreamed  of  interfering  with  the  sub- 
ject in  either  of  these  ways.  But  what  then  ? Does 
all  this  shut  us  out  from  the  right  to  interfere  with  it 
through  the  medium  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  ; 
and  when  that  opinion  demands  it,  through  the  medi- 
um of  legislation  also  ? What  if  individuals  and  States, 
as  such,  cannot  legislate  on  the  subject?  Congress 
can,  at  least  so  far  as  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories  are  concerned,  and  when  the  public  senti- 
ment demands  it,  Congress  will.  Or  if,  under  the  pres- 
ent form  of  the  constitution,  Congress  cannot  touch 
the  matter,  I know  of  no  obligation  or  statute,  moral 
or  political,  which  forbids  the  amendment  of  that  con- 
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stitution,  so  soon  as,  by  a change  of  public  sentiment, 
the  united  voice  of  the  people  shall  demand  it.  The 
people  made  the  constitution.  They  adopted  it.  They 
sustain  it.  It  is  but  the  expression  of  their  will ; and 
they  are,  therefore,  competent  to  make  any  changes  or 
amendments  in  it,  they  choose.  If,  then,  it  needs 
amendment,  touching  the  matter  of  slavery,  it  is  theirs, 
of  right,  to  amend  it,  if  they  will.  And  if  the  people, 
as  a people,  will  to  amend  it,  who  shall  veto  the  people’s 
will  ? Who  wrest  from  them  the  right  and  power  to 
amend  it  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  others  ? 

But  there  is  no  need  of  such  amendment.  Congress, 
under  the  present  form  of  the  constitution,  can  have  all 
the  action  on  the  subject  which  is  needed,  just  so  soon 
as  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people,  shall  constrain  it 
to  act.  Many  have  supposed  that  the  constitution  ex- 
pressly sanctions  the  existence  of  slavery.  But  it  is 
not  so.  Slavery,  considered  as  involving  the  right  of 
property  in  man,  is  no  where  recognized  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  word  slave  is  not  there.  It  does  not 
speak  of  slaves,  as  slaves — as  chattels  or  property,  but 
as  ‘persons’ — as  persons  not  ‘ white,’  not  ‘free,’  ‘held 
to  service  or  labor.’  It  speaks  of  them,  therefore,  just 
as  it  does  of  other  men,  and  recognizes  no  relation 
between  them  and  their  masters,  which  differs  at  all, 
from  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice,  or  hired 
servant.  It  puts  the  runaway  slave  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  runaway  apprentice.  He  is  simply  and 
only,  a ‘person  held  to  service  or  labor,’  and  the  con- 
stitution simply  provides,  that,  in  case  he  escape  into 
another  stare,  the  laws  of  that  state  shall  not  nullify 
the  laws  of  the  other,  but  that  the  ‘ person  ’ thus 
escaping,  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party, 
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to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.  In  doing 
this,  however,  the  constitution  does  not  enter  at  all  into 
the  nature  of  that  claim.  It  does  not  ask  whether  he 
be  held  to  service  by  the  claim  of  property,  or  by  the 
simple  claim  of  hired  service.  It  does  not  ask  wheth- 
er he  be  held  as  a slave,  or  an  apprentice,  or  a hired 
servant,  but,  leaving  tbe  particular  nature  of  the  claim 
unquestioned  and  unrecognized,  it  simply  provides  that 
one  State  shall  not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  another  to 
nullify,  by  its  laws,  claims,  which  are  valid  under  the 
laws  of  the  other.  The  constitution,  therefore,  is  not 
committed  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  so  far  at  least, 
as  tbe  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
concerned.  In  respect  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
these,  Congress  can  therefore  act  freely  and  at  once,  if 
it  will.  The  constitution  interposes  no  barrier  whatever 
to  such  action.  And  this  action,  be  it  remembered,  is 
all  the  action  that  is  needed  in  the  case.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  in  that  District,  would 
be  its  virtual  abolition  throughout  the  land.  The  state 
of  public  sentiment  that  should  demand  and  sustain  its 
abolition  there,  would  be  one,  that  would  demand  and 
sustain  its  abolition  in  a majority  of  the  slave  States. 
The  voice  of  the  people  that  moved  Congress  to  act 
on  the  subject,  would  also  be  heard  in  those  States,  and 
move  them  to  act.  And  besides,  the  example  of  Con- 
gress acting  for  its  abolition,  would  be  an  example  that 
would  be  seen  and  felt.  It  would  shake  the  whole  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  the  nation  uttering  its  testimony 
against  it,  and  that  testimony  would  pour  such  a flood 
of  light  and  influence  on  the  States,  as  could  not  be 
resisted.  And  more  than  all,  abolition  in  the  Territo- 
ries, would  be  cutting  off  the  branches  of  slavery,  and 
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thus  preventing  its  extension,  on  the  one  hand ; and 
its  abolition  in  the  District,  would  be  plucking  out  its 
heart,  on  the  other ; and  thus  robbing  the  system  of 
i its  very  life-blood.  For  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
slavery,  tolerated,  as  it  is,  in  that  District  by  Congress, 

\ is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  system.  That 
District  is  the  great  slave  market  of  the  nation.  It  is 
; the  great  thorough-fare  of  slavery  in  the  States.  Let 
abolition,  then,  once  go  forward  there,  by  authority  of 
Congress,  and  the  whole  system  of  slavery  will  feel 
the  blow  ; and  it  will  be  a death-blow.  If,  then,  the 
tone  of  public  sentiment,  both  at  the  North  and  the 
South,  should  be  so  changed,  that  the  nation,  as  such, 

! should  demand  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in 
that  District — who  could  object  to  it,  as  unconstitution- 
al or  unchristian  ? And  so  in  particular  States,  if  the 
will  of  the  people  should  become  so  changed  in  any 
State,  as  that  a majority  should  be  for  abolition,  what 
minority,  or  what  sister  State  would  be  competent  to 
veto  the  enactment  of  laws  suited  to  that  end  P 

Now  it  is  in  this  way,  and  this  only,  that  the  scheme 
of  Immediate  Emancipation  and  its  advocates  propose 
to  touch  and  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  And 
who  can  complain  of  this  as  unconstitutional  P Does 
not  the  constitution  accord  to  every  man  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech,  on  one  subject  as  truly  as  on  an- 
other? And  if,  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  this,  we  can 
originate  a public  sentiment,  which,  as  the  voice  of  the 
people,  shall  demand  an  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
who  shall  indict  us  as  guilty  of  trampling  on  ‘sacred, 
chartered  rights,’  because,  forsooth,  that  amendment 
respects  one  particular  subject  rather  than  another  ? 
Or  if,  without  amendment,  Congress  can  now  act  on  the 
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subject,  at  least  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  who  shall 
bring  the  charge  of  treason  against  us,  because  we 
presume,  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  lawful  rights,  to  get 
up  a public  sentiment  which  shall  compel  it  to  act? 

And  so  of  individual  States — whenever  the  public 
sentiment  in  any  slaveholding  State  shall  demand  im- 
mediate and  entire  abolition,  who  shall  deny  that  State 
the  right  and  the  power  of  repealing  its  present  laws, 
and  enacting  such  others,  as  may  be  necessary  to  ef- 
fect the  object?  And  if  we,  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  by  the  lawful  exercise  of  our  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech,  can  succeed  in  getting  up  such  a sentiment, 
both  among  ourselves  and  them,  who  shall  stigmatize 
us  as  4 disorganizes, ’ ‘reckless  incendiaries,’  and  the 
like — sacrilegiously  trampling  on  the  sacred  constitu- 
tion ? May  we  think,  and  then  speak  out,  and  print 
out,  and  act  out  our  thoughts  in  respect  to  other  pre- 
vailing sins  ? May  we  thus  correct,  and  charge  the 
public  sentiment,  in  respect  to  them  ? And,  when  that 
sentiment  is  sufficiently  changed  to  demand  it,  call  in 
legislative  aid  to  effect  our  object,  and  yet  not  trample 
on  the  constitution,  or  trifle  with  ‘sacred,  chartered 
rights  ’ ? May  we  abolish  the  slave-traffic  thus  ? May 
we  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  poor  Indian  thus,  and  if 
possible,  destroy  the  oppression  that  would  crush  him? 
How  then  does  it  happen  that  we  must  be  thoughtless, 
and  speechless,  and  motionless,  in  respect  to  slavery  ? 
Plainly,  we  need  not  be  ; and  no  sober  man,  in  his 
senses,  ever  realli/  supposed  it.  The  constitution  does 
not  bind  us  to  any  such  course.  We  may,  constitution- 
ally, think  and  speak  and  act  on  this  subject,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  it,  until  public  sentiment  throughout  the 
land  is  radically  changed  ; and,  until  it  demand,  with 
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one  united  voice,  the  entire  and  immediate  extinction 
of  slavery ; and  then  we  may,  constitutionally,  call  in 
legislation  to  our  aid.  Congress  can  legislate  on  the 
subject  wherever  its  jurisdiction  extends,  and  each 
State  can  legislate  for  itself. 

But  what  if  it  be  constitutional  to  interfere  with  sla- 
very in  this  way ; slavery,  it  is  said,  is  altogether  a 
Southern  matter,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours,  why  then 
should  we,  of  the  North,  wish  to  meddle  with  it?  Why 
not  leave  the  South  to  manage  its  own  concerns  in  its 
own  way  ? 

No  concern  of  ours!  No  more  is  Paganism  a con- 
cern of  ours.  Why  not  keep  our  printing  presses, 
and  tracts,  and  bibles,  and  missionaries  at  home  then  ? 
Why  send  them  abroad  to  break  up  the  existing  order 
of  things,  to  overturn  and  overturn  and  overturn,  until 
the  whole  structure  of  society  is  changed,  and  Pagan- 
ism lies  prostrate  before  Christianity  ? Is  all  this  to  be 
brought  about,  think  you,  without  excitement,  and  com- 
motion, and  convulsions  even  ? Far  from  it.  Why 
not  quit  our  disorganizing  schemes  at  once  then,  and 
let  Paganism  alone?  Why  meddle  with  that  which  is 
none  of  our  business?  Don’t  you  think  Pagans  are 
capable  of  managing  their  own  matters  ? Let  them 
alone  then,  and  let  them  manage  their  own  concerns 
in  their  own  way. 

No  concern  of  ours  ! No  more  is  the  tariff  a con- 
cern of  the  South  ? Does  the  tariff  levy  taxes  on  the 
South  ? So  does  slavery  levy  tenfold  heavier  taxes  on 
the  North,  and  every  northern  man  pays  his  proportion 
of  them.  Why  then  does  the  South  make  such  a blus- 
ter about  the  tariff?  It  is  no  concern  of  theirs.  Why 
can  they  not  let  us  alone,  and  let  us  manage  our  owp 
w 2 
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concerns  in  our  own  way  ? We  certainly  do  not  need  1 
their  interference  in  the  management  of  our  manufac- 
tories. 

No  concern  of  ours ! It  is  a concern  of  ours,  arid 
every  Northern  man,  whether  aware  of  it  or  not,  is 
deeply  implicated  in  the  matter.  Who  but  the  people, 
of  which  every  non-slaveholder  is  one,  are  answerable 
for  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  ? In  that  District  and  those  Ter- 
ritories, there  are  not  less  than  twenty-six  thousand  hu- 
man beings,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  who  are  held  in 
cruel  bondage.  And  who  and  what  is  it,  that  holds 
them  thus?  The  plain  answer  is,  the  people  and  the 
people’s  will.  Every  non-slaveholder  in  the  land,  is 
one  of  the  people,  and  his  will  is  a part  of  the  people’s 
will.  If,  therefore,  he  stands  aloof  from  slavery,  as  a 
matter  in  which  he  has  no  concern,  and  neglects  to  lift 
up  his  voice  and  lend  his  influence  for  its  abolition,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  District  and  the  Territories  are  con- 
cerned, he  does  thereby  consent  to  its  existence,  and 
involve  himself  personally,  in  the  guilt  of  holding  twen- 
ty-six thousand  fellow-beings  in  the  ‘abhorrent  chains 
of  slavery’!  He  is  a partaker  in  the  sin,  and  as  such, 
will  be  held  answerable  at  the  bar  of  God.  Nor  can 
he  wash  his  hands  of  blood-guiltiness  in  this  matter, 
without  assailing  the  whole  system  of  slavery.  He 
cannot  urge  on  its  abolition  in  the  District  and  the  Ter- 
ritories without  vitally  affecting  its  existence  in  the 
States.  Whether  he  will  or  not,  then,  he  must  make  it 
a concern  of  his,  either  by  consenting  thereto  and  be- 
coming partaker  of  its  guilt,  or  by  setting  himself  against 
it  in  every  lawful  and  practicable  way. 

No  concern  of  ours ! Suppose  a slave,  escaped  from 
his  cruel  bondage,  takes  refuge  in  our  dwelling,  and 
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his  master  claims  him  at  our  hand,  what  are  we  com- 
pelled to  do  ? Why,  with  the  word  of  God  before  us, 
saying  ‘ thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  ser- 
vant that  has  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee,’  and 
contrary  to  the  convictions  of  our  own  conscience,  we 
are  compelled  to  deliver  up  that  slave,  and  thus  assist 
in  reducing  an  immortal  being  to  hopeless  servitude. 
And  yet,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  ! 

Nay  more,  there  are  more  than  two  and  a half  mil- 
lions of  human  beings — of  immortal  minds,  almost  in 
the  darkness  of  Paganism  itself,  and  rushing  on,  in  all 
that  darkness,  to  the  realities  of  eternity,  and  we  are 
Christians,  and  are  sending  the  light  of  the  gospel  over 
all  the  earth,  and  yet  we  may  not  touch  a system  of 
oppression,  which  is  shutting  out  this  light  of  life  from 
these  millions  at  our  very  door,  because  forsooth  it  is 
no  concern  of  ours  ! Here  they  lie,  groping  in  then- 
darkness,  groaning  under  their  oppression,  weltering 
in  their  blood  ; like  the  man  among  the  thieves,  ‘strip- 
ped,’ ‘ wounded,’  ‘ half  dead,’  and  we,  forsooth,  instead 
of  interfering  for  their  relief,  must  ‘ pass  by  on  the 
other  side,’  because  it  is  no  concern  of  ours ! ‘Whoso 
hath  this  world’s  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from 
him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?’  Slavery, 
then,  is  a concern  of  ours.  It  is  my  concern.  It  is 
your  concern.  It  is  every  man’s  concern.  And  God 
will  hold  every  man  responsible,  for  the  course  of  con- 
duct he  pursues  in  relation  to  it. 

Thus  much  for  the  propriety  and  right  and  duty  of 
our  meddling  with  the  subject.  It  is  still  insisted,  how- 
ever, whether  right  and  proper  or  not,  that,  by  agitating 
the  subject  at  the  North,  and  pushing  the ‘mad ’scheme 
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of  Immediate  Emancipation,  we  shall  assuredly  sever 
the  Union,  destroy  the  Constitution,  pave  the  way  for 
civil  war,  and  all  other  terrible  things — in  a word,  whelm 
the  nation  in  utter  ruin. 

Now  in  respect  to  this,  I have  only  to  say,  first,  that 
it  is  a mere  bugbear  alarm  ; and  second,  if  not,  that  the 
nation  may  as  well  perish  in  this  way,  as  by  the  contin- 
uance of  its  oppressions. 

But  we  shall  sever  the  Union  ! Pray, how?  Dotell 
us  how  ? Let  us  have  the  ‘ process,’  for  we  are  ‘ practi- 
cal men.’  Shall  we  sever  it,  so  long  as  we  push  our 
‘ mad  ’ scheme  of  emancipation,  by  no  other  means  than 
that  of  discussion  and  argument  ? Will  the  slavehold-  i 
ing  States  play  the  fool,  and  just  because  we,  in  the 
exercise  of  our  constitutional  rights,  are  discussing  the 
matter  of  slavery,  set  themselves  in  battle  array,  unfurl 
the  banner  of  Nullification,  and  declare  their  secession 
from  the  Union,  unless  we  at  once  shut  our  mouths  and 
stop  our  presses  ? Will  they  declare  it  to  the  world, 
that  the  non-slaveholding  States  are  discussing  the 
matter  of  slavery,  that  they  have  endeavored  by  per- 
suasion, and  argument,  and  entreaty,  and  threatening, 
to  induce  them  to  stop,  but  in  vain,  and  that  now,  ‘ hav- 
ing exhausted  argument,  they  are  resolved  to  stand  by 
their  arms  ’?  Will  they  ever  base  a declaration  of  se- 
cession on  the  fact  of  our  discussion  ? Such  a thing 
would  but  make  them  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  the  climax  of  folly  ; and  it  is  little  short  of 
the  climax  of  absurdity  to  suppose  it. 

How  then  are  we  going  to  sever  the  Union  ? Shall 
we  do  it  by  petitioning  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  ? But  the 
right  to  petition  is  a constitutional  right — so  acknowD 
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edged.  Will  the  slave  States,  then,  instead  of  availing 
themselves  of  this  right,  and  sending-  in  counter  peti- 
tions, just  levy  their  armies,  and  set  matters  in  battle 
array,  and  put  forth  a declaration  of  secession,  because 
forsooth,  we  are  exercising-  an  acknowledged  constitu- 
tional right  ? The  supposition  is  preposterous. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  slave  States  ever 
secede  from  the  Union,  such  secession  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  based  on  some  act  of  government,  which,  in 
their  estimation  at  least,  shall  be  unconstitutional. 
They  cannot  base  their  secession  on  the  acts  of  indi- 
vidual States,  except  as  such  acts  may  be  sanctioned 
by  the  general  government,  and  thus  made  its  own.  It 
must  be  on  governmental  action,  considered  by  them,  at 
least,  as  unconstitutional,  and  on  that  only,  that  they 
can  ever  think  of  basing  a secession.  It  is  utter  folly, 
to  suppose  they  would  ground  it  on  anything  else.  It 
were  a sorry  picture  they  would  exhibit,  to  come  forth 
before  the  world  and  say,  you  A.  A.  P.  and  various  other 
‘fanatics’  and  ‘firebrands,’  are  presuming  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  slavery,  and  to  petition  Congress  for  its 
abolition  in  the  District  and  the  Territories,  there- 
fore we  shall  secede  from  the  Union,  and  ‘stand  by 
our  arms  ’ ! No — the  slave  States  have  more  sense  than 
to  think  of  such  a thing  as  this.  If  they  declare  for  a 
secession,  they  will  not  do  it  on  the  basis  of  individual 
action,  or  the  action  of  individual  States,  as  such,  but 
on  some  action  of  the  government.  But  what  action 
of  the  government  is  it  for  individuals  to  discuss  the 
subject,  or  even  petition  Congress  in  relation  to  it? 
None  at  all.  And  even  if  it  were,  slaveholders  them- 
selves cannot  deny  that  it  is  constitutional  action. 

How  then  are  we  going  to  sever  the  Union?  Will 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  produce  such  an  exasper. 
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ated  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  slave  States, 
that  they  will  be  ready  to  seize  upon  the  most  trilling 
pretext,  and  make  it  a ground  of  secession  ? As  to 
this,  the  state  of  feeling  is  such  already,  and  as  long  as 
slavery  exists  will  continue  to  be  such,  that  the  least 
action  on  the  part  of  government,  which  can  possibly 
be  construed  into  unconstitutional  action,  will  be  so 
construed,  and  will  at  once  unfurl  the  banner  of  Nulli- 
fication. It  has  done  so,  and,  discussion  or  no  discus- 
sion, it  will  do  so  again. 

Or,  as  discussion  goes  on,  will  the  slave  States  be  so 
exasperated  as  to  secede  without  any  pretext,  except, 
perhaps,  that  they  do  not  like  our  company,  and  choose, 
therefore,  to  be  by  themselves  P What  then  ? Let 
them  go.  If  they  can  live  without  the  Union,  surely 
we  can.  If  they  do  not  need  our  company,  no  more 
do  we  need  theirs.  As  Mrs.  Child  said  in  another  case, 
their  threats  of  separation  are  ‘very  much  like  the 
town’s  poor,  threatening  to  separate  from  the  town.’ 
They  have  been  nothing  but  a tax  and  a burthen,  and 
a constant  source  of  difficulty  ever  since  we  have  been 
in  company ; and  now  if  they  wish  to  separate,  let  them 
go.  It  would  only  save  us  from  ‘footing  the  bill’  for 
them,  any  longer.  It  would  only  save  us  from  being 
taxed  for  the  support  of  slavery.  It  would  only  release 
us  from  the  necessity  of  restoring  runaway  slaves ; from 
the  curse  of  a slave  representation  ; the  expense  of  a 
few  more  embargoes  and  wars  ; the  clamor,  and  wrath, 
and  excitement,  and  dangers  of  a few  more  Missouri 
and  tariff  questions ; and  from  various  other  such  like 
things.  If  they  choose  it,  then,  let  them  go,  and  revel 
in  their  luxury  and  licentiousness  and  oppression,  and 
thus  hasten  on  their  day  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  All 
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this  will  not  stop  discussion.  Nor  will  it  build  a Chi- 
nese wall  along  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  to  keep  the 
influence  of  it  out  of  the  slave  States.  Discussion, 
quickened  and  invigorated  by  the  very  act  of  secession, 
would  go  on,  and,  spite  of  every  thing,  would  be  felt 
in  those  States,  as  well  as  others.  Moral  influence  can 
never  be  hemmed  in  by  Chinese  walls,  much  less  by  a 
mere  parchment  1 cordon  sanitaire.' 

But  admit  the  worst — that  the  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject now,  will  so  exasperate  the  South  as  to  sever  the 
Union — what  then?  We  must  agitate  it  sooner  or 
later,  and  if  the  people  of  the  South  are  so  waspish,  as 
to  insist,  that  we  shall  not  agitate  it  now,  when  will  they 
cease  to  be  waspish  ? When  will  they  cease  to  storm 
and  threaten  ? Never,  so  long  as  slavery  exists.  If  to 
touch  the  subject  now,  is  to  touch  the  Union,  it  will  be 
so  next  year,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  will  never  be 
safe  to  agitate  it. 

The  truth  is,  so  long  as  government  refrains  from 
unconstitutional  action  on  the  subject,  the  slave  States 
cannot  secede  from  the  Union.  And  the  plain  reason 

is,  that  nothing  short  of  such  action  can  ever  bring 
them  to  take  a united  stand.  On  any  other  ground  than 
this,  they  will  always  be  divided  among  themselves  on 
the  question  of  secession.  Let  that  question  be  start- 
ed to-day,  and  though  some  of  the  more  reckless  spir- 
its among  them  mightbe  ripe  for  immediate  action  upon 

it,  yet  would  it  be  so  with  the  more  serious  and  stable  ? 
Would  the  community  be  ready  for  united  action  on  it? 
Much  less  will  they  be  ready  for  it  at  any  future  period. 
For  as  discussion  goes  on,  and  the  leaven  of  abolition 
works  among  non-slaveholders,  it  will  inevitably  cross 
the  line,  and  work  among  slaveholders.  It  will  raise 
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up  one  here,  and  another  there,  who  will  plead  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  fearlessly.  It  will  thus  origin- 
ate a small,  but  increasing-  party  of  abolitionists,  in 
the  midst  of  slaveholders  themselves  ; and  these,  to- 
gether with  a still  larger  party  of  moderatists,  and  the 
presence  of  the  slaves,  will  always  hold  the  more  vio- 
lent in  check,  and  secure  a division  of  counsel  on  the 
question  of  secession — a division  so  great,  as  to  render 
the  idea  of  secession  out  of  the  question. 

This  is  true  even  now,  in  respect  to  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  In  those  States  there  is  now  a 
division  of  sentiment  on  the  subject.  The  large  ma- 
jority are  indeed  decided  advocates  of  slavery.  Still 
there  is  a party,  which  thinks  and  feels  differently,  and 
as  public  sentiment  advances,  that  party  will  increase. 
It  is  so  great  now,  that,  should  it  be  attempted,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  secure  any  thing  like  unity  of  counsel 
on  the  question  of  secession.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  Virginia  debate  of  1832.  In  that  debate  some  of 
the  members  from  Western  Virginia  discussed  the 
subject  on  the  broad  principles  of  justice,  not  on  those 
merely  of  expediency  or  convenience,  and  though  they 
were  met  with  angry  recrimination  and  with  threats 
of  separation,  still  the  fact  was  thus  evinced,  that  Vir- 
ginia itself  is  divided  in  counsel  in  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  slavery.  The  same  is  true  of  Maryland  and 
Kentucky  ; and,  as  public  sentiment  goes  on,  the  same 
will  be  true  of  the  other  States. 

I repeat  it,  then,  so  long  as  government  refrains  from 
unconstitutional  action  on  the  subject,  so  long,  storm 
and  threaten  as  they  may,  the  slave  States  cannot  se- 
cede from  the  Union.  The  cry  of  danger — danger  to 
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the  Union,  is  all  a bugbear  then.  There  is  nothing  in 
it.  It  is  the  child  of  interest  and  fear,  and  not  of  sober 
reason. 

Or  be  this  as  it  may,  still  I would  say,  2d.  That  the 
Union  may  as  well  perish  in  the  struggle  for  right,  as  in 
the  continuance  of  its  oppressions.  -For,  to  my  mind, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Union  will  per- 
ish, and  at  no  distant  period,  unless  it  be  saved  by  the 
timely  abolition  of  slavery.  There  is  but  one  path  of 
safety.  It  is  the  path  of  duty ; and  if  we  will  not  walk 
in  it,  our  destiny,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Union  is  seal- 
ed. If  this  Union  is  ever  severed  it  will  be  severed 
by  slavery  perpetuated.  In  one  form  or  another,  sla- 
very is  now,  and  so  long  as  it  exists,  will  continue  to 
be  the  great  and  almost  only  cause  of  collision  between 
the  South  and  the  North,  and,  as  I have  elsewhere  said, 
will  originate  collisions  without  end.  This  is  our  stone 
of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence.  This  is  the  great, 
the  fruitful  source  of  danger.  Every  day  it  continues 
it  waxes  worse  and  worse,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
fruitful  of  danger.  It  is  constantly  weakening  the 
bonds  of  our  Union,  and,  let  alone,  will  soon  sever 
them.  The  process  of  separation  has  been  virtually 
going  on  for  years.  A few  more  collisions,  such  as  we 
have  already  felt,  will  complete  it,  and  such  collisions 
so  long  as  slavery  exists,  cannot  be  avoided.  They 
will  come  ; and  with  them,  sooner  or  later,  will  come 
the  severing  of  the  Union.  No  other  alternative  is 
before  us,  if  we  persist  in  our  oppressions.  If  then 
we  must  have  disunion,  let  us  have  it  in  the  struggle 
for  right,  rather  than  in  the  struggle  for  wrong.  If  we 
persist  in  the  latter,  we  shall  have  it,  at  all  events.  We 
can  but  have  it,  by  endeavoring  the  former.  Let  us 
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then  risk  tire  experiment.  It  is  better  to  die  a peni- 
tent, than  to  be  smitten  down  as  an  incorrigible  and 
hardened  offender.  - 

Objection  2.  It  is  objected  farther,  that  the  scheme 
of  immediate  emancipation  is  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  ma  tter.  The  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  slaves, 
it  is  said,  would  be  but  the  signal  for  a ‘servile  war’ — 

‘ the  opening  of  a red  sea  of  blood  ’■ — the  dropping  of 
a spark  into  a magazine  of  powder,  whose  explosion 
would  bury  master  and  slave  in  one  common  ruin,’  &c.f 

Now,  in  reply  to  all  this,  I remark,  1.  That  it  is 
naked  assumption — mere  conjecture.  There  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  its  truth.  'None  is  attempted  even.  It  is 
merely  the  a priori  opinion  of  ignorance,  or  interest,  or 
fear,  or  all  together,  or  of  something  worse.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  men  that  utter  this  plea  have  nev- 
er investigated  the  subject.  Their  impressions  are 
mere  first  impressions,  not  the  result  of  sober  and  hon- 
est investigation. 

But  2.  This  plea  of  danger  involves  those  who  urge  it, 
in  the  most  flagrant  self-contradiction.  It  goes  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  slave  has  been  so  cruelly  treated, 
that  he  would  turn  about,  and  wreak  his  vengeance  on 

* ‘ The  conflicting-  interests  of  free  and  slave-labor,  furnish  the 
only  ground  for  fear  in  relation  to  the  permanency  of  the  Union. 
The  line  of  separation  between  them  is  day  by  day  growing 
broader  and  deeper;  geographically  and  politically  united,  we 
are  already,  in  a moral  point  of  view,  a divided  people.  But  a 
few  months  ago  we  were  on  the  very  verge  of  civil  war,  a war  of 
brothers — a war  between  the  North  and  the  South, — between  the 
slaveholder  and  the  free-laborer.  The  danger  has  been  delayed 
for  a time ; — this  bolt  has  fallen  without  mortal  injury  to  the  Un- 
ion— but  the  cloud  from  whence  it  came  still  hangs  above  us,  red- 
dening with  the  elements  of  destruction.’ — Whittier’s  Justice  and 
Expediency,  pp.  20,  21. 

t These,  as  near  as  I can  recollect,  are  the  identical  expres- 
sions of  a Southern  clergyman  1 O shame  ! 
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his  master,  the  moment  he  should  be  free  ; and  yet  the 
men,  that  urge  this  plea,  are  commonly  the  men  who 
tell  us,  that  the  master  is  exceeding  kind,  that  he  treats 
the  slave  with  the  utmost  kindness,  that  the  slave  is 
therefore  wonderfully  attached  to  him,  is  his  best  friend, 
loves  him  almost  as  he  would  a father,  is  ready  to  do 
any  thing  for  him;  indeed,  would  be  almost  willing,  in 
some  cases,  to  die  for  him.  But  still,  only  give  him  his 
freedom,  and  all  this  friendship  is  changed  into  the  bit- 
terest hate  in  an  instant,  and  that  docile,  friendly  slave 
stands  before  you  a very  demon,  thirsting  for  revenge 
and  blood  ! Marvellous  consistency  truly  ! 

Again,  we  are  told  of  the  anxieties  and  fears  of  the 
whites — of  their  nightly  patrols — how  they  tremble  at 
the  shaking  of  a leaf — how-the  cry  of  fire  fills  them 
with  consternation  and  dismay — what  plots  for  insur- 
rection are  continually  surrounding  them  ; and  the  pic- 
ture is  often  drawn  with  such  a masterly  hand,  that  the 
flames  of  burning  dwellings,  the  yell  of  the  murderer, 
the  cry  of  the  murdered,  arud  the  clash  of  arms,  stand 
before  you  as  so  many  living  realities,  and  you  can 
hardly  persuade  yourself  that  they  are  not.  And  yet, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  these  same  men  tell  us  how 
comfortable,  and  happy,  and  contented  the  slaves  are — 
that  they  are  far  more  comfortable  and  contented  than 
are  the  free  blacks — that  give  them  their  freedom  and 
they  would  not  take  it — that  they  would  on  no  account 
whatever,  leave  their  dear  masters,  that  are  so  kind  to 
them,  and  that  they  love  so  much  ! * Glorious  consis- 

s ‘ This  gentleman? (originally  from  the  south)  denied  that  the 
lot  of  the  negroes  was  hard.  He  said  they  loved  their  masters, 
and  their  masters  loved  them;  and  in  any  cases  of  trouble  or  ill- 
ness, a man’s  slaves  were  his  best  friends.  1 mentioned  some 
undoubted  instances  of  cruelty  to  slaves  ; he  acknowledged  that 
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tency  ! Plotting  to  destroy  their  best  friends  ! Plot- 
ting to  throw  off  that  bondage  they  are  so  happy  and 
contented  in  ! Plotting  to  break  the  yoke  that  is  light- 
er and  easier  than  no  yoke,  and  that  they  would  not 
break  if  they  could  ! Truly,  if  ever  plea  involved  those 
that  urged  it  in  flagrant  self-contradiction,  this  does  it. 
And,  take  which  alternative  they  may,  on  one  hand  or 
the  other,  there  is  the  grossest  falsehood.  If  the  slaves 
are  as  comfortable  and  contented  as  is  pretended,  then 
the  plea  of  danger  is  unfounded  and  false.  Or  if  there 
be  danger,  then  the  pretence  of  comfort  and  content- 
edness is  false.  Both  cannot  be  true. 

But  3.  Admit  that  there  is  some,  even  great  danger 
in  immediate  emancipation,  there  is  equal  and  even 
greater  danger , in  any  other  scheme.  The  point,  fairly 
in  dispute,  is  not  whether  immediate  emancipation  be 
free  from  all  danger,  but  whether  it  be  attended  with 
least  ? This  may  be  a case,  in  which,  take  what  course 
we  may,  we  must  encounter  danger,  and  if  so,  the  sim- 
ple and  only  question  is,  which  will  be  attended  with 
the  least  of  it  ? 

‘There  have  been  insurrections,  and  there  is  danger 
of  others,  still  more  dreadful.’  Very  true;  but  whence 

such  instances  might  very  rarely  happen,  but  said  that  in  gener- 
al the  masters  were  much  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  negroes. 
A lady,  who  had  been  in  South  Carolina  when  an  insurrection 
was  apprehended,  related  several  anecdotes  concerning  the  alarm 
that  prevailed  there  at  the  time : and  added,  “ I often  wish  that 
none  of  my  friends  lived  in  a slave  State.”  “ Why  should  you 
be  anxious  ?”  rejoined  the  Southern  gentleman ; “You  know 
that  they  have  built  a strong  citadel  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  to 
which  all  the  inhabitants  can  repair,  in  case  of  insuri action.” 
“ So,”  said  I,  “ they  have  built  a citadel  to  protect  them  from 
their  happy,  contented  servants — a citadel  against  their  best 
friends!”  I could  not  but  be  amused  at  the  contradictions  that 
occurred  during  this  conversation.’ — Mrs.  Child’s  Appeal,  pp. 
147,  148. 
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comes  this  danger  P Whence  originates  this  spirit  of 
insurrection  ? From  the  withholding  of  freedom — from 
slaver}'.  For  what  are  plots  of  insurrection  laid  ? The 
slave  surely  lias  some  object  in  view,  in  laying  them. 
What  is  it?  What  can  it  be,  but  to  throw  off  oppres- 
sion and  obtain  his  wrested  rights  ? Let  oppression 
cease,  give  the  slave  his  freedom,  and  rely  upon  it,  he 
will  have  obtained  his  object — that  object  for  which  he 
is  ready  to  hazard  life  and  every  thing,  and  he  will 
cease  to  plot  and  rise  in  insurrection.  The  slave  plots 
for  something.  Give  that  something  to  him  peaceably, 
and  he  will  not  plot  for  it.  He  will  have  the  object  of 
his  heart’s  desire,  and  all  motive  for  plotting  will  be 
taken  away.  The  danger  of  insurrection,  with  all  its 
horrors,  lies  therefore  in  the  continuance  of  slavery, 
not  in  its  extinction.  So  true  is  this,  that  slaveholders 
have  but  one  alternative,  either  to  emancipate  their 
slaves  voluntarily,  and  thus  escape  the  dangers  they 
•dread,  or  to  have  the  slaves  emancipate  themselves  by 
force.  Peaceable  emancipation,  or  violent  with  all  its 
horrors,  will  inevitably  take  place.  There  is  no  avoid- 
ing it.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  come.  In  the  midst  of 
their  oppressions,  and  in  spite  ot  them,  the  colored  pop- 
ulation of  the  South  is  rapidly  increasing.  Like  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  the  more  they  are  afflicted,  the 
more  they  multiply  and  grow ; and  half  a century  will 
not  pass,  before  they  will  have  become  a great  and 
mighty  people.  The  occupation  of  the  Indian  lands 
and  various  other  causes  will  keep  the  ratio  of  increase 
as  great,  at  least,  as  it  is  now.  So  that  fifty  years 
hence,  the  present  two  and  a half  millions  of  slaves 
will  have  become  eight  or  ten.  But  when  we  see,  in 
our  land,  some  eight  or  even  six  millions  of  slaves,  we 
x 2 
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shall  see  a mass  of  physical  strength,  that  will  not  al- 
ways sleep,  and  that  will  laugh  to  scorn  the  petty  arm 
that  would  control  and  bind  it.  This  increase  will  op- 
erate, in  various  ways,  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the 
master’s  hand,  and  carry  the  balance  of  power  over 
into  the  hands  of  the  slave. 

And  besides,  elements  are  at  work,  that  will  inevita- 
bly breathe  into  that  slumbering  mass,  the  breath  of 
life.  Knowledge  is  abroad  in  the  nation,  and  spite  of 
laws  and  spite  of  every  thing,  will  shed  some  rays  of 
light  upon  the  darkness  that  envelopes  the  slave.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  too  is  abroad,  and  to  a greater  or  loss 
extent,  it  will  breathe  itself  into  the  entire  mass  of 
slaves.  It  has  done  so  already.  It  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Ignorant  as  are  the  slaves  in  other  respects,  they 
do  know  now  very  extensively,  and  however  they  may 
increase,  they  will  continue  to  know  yet  more  exten- 
sively, that  freedom  is  their  birthright,  as  truly  as  it  is 
their  master’s.  The  rejoicings  and  festivities  of  our 
national  birth-day,  and  a thousand  other  things  will 
teach  it  them.  They  will  know  it — they  will  feel  it, 
yet  more  extensively  and  deeply  than  they  do  now. 
And  what,  especially,  will  hasten  this  result,  is  the  pro- 
cess, now  extensively  going  on,  of  carrying  slaves  from 
the  Northern  to  the  Southern  and  Western  slavehold- 
ing States.  These,  living  as  they  have  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  free  States,  know  more  of  freedom,  breathe 
more  of  its  spirit,  than  do  other  slaves.  They  under- 
stand perfectly,  at  least  the  more  intelligent  of  them, 
that  their  bondage  is,  from  first  to  last,  a matter  of  op- 
pression— of  cruel,  wicked,  unholy  oppression,  and  that 
they,  therefore,  have  the  same  right  to  rise  and  trample 
on  the  master,  that  the  master  has  to  trample  on  them. 
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And  with  all  this  knowledge,  and  with  the  spirit  it  in- 
evitably begets,  they  go  to  the  South,  to  carry  it  there 
— to  communicate  the  one,  and  breathe  the  other  into 
the  minds  of  their  companions  in  bondage.  In  this 
way,  increase  as  it  may,  the  whole  mass  will  be  leav- 
ened ; and  the  spirit  of  insurrection — the  creature  of 
oppression,  to  be  tamed  and  subdued  only  by  ceasing 
oppression— that  spirit  will  not  then  be  dead,  nor  will 
the  fears  it  awakens  be  quieted.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  instinct  with  life.  It  will  awake  to  most  fearful 
action.  When  the  present  two  millions  of  slaves,  shall 
have  become  six  or  eight,  it  will  breathe  the  breath  of 
life  into  the  whole  of  that  slumbering  mass  of  physical 
strength,  and  that  mass  will  rise,  and  throw  off  its  op- 
pressions, and  say  to  its  oppressors,  as  did  the  Patriots 
of  our  Revolution,  ‘ for  a people  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient 
to  will  it .’  There  is  then  no  other  alternative.  Peace- 
able or  violent  emancipation,  slaveholders  must  have. 
If  they  will  not  have  the  former,  they  must  have  the 
latter.  And  when  that  comes,  it  will  be  violent  indeed. 
It  will  be  the  outbreaking  of  the  accumulated,  though 
smothered  vengeance  of  millions — a vengeance  lashed 
to  fury  by  years  of  oppression  and  outrage  ; and  that 
indeed,  will  be  ‘uncapping  a volcano,’  and  pouring  des- 
olation over  the  land.*  Danger,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
continuance,  not  in  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

* ‘ Mind  is  the  same  every-wbere,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
complexion  of  the  frame  which  it  animates  : there  is  a love  of  lib- 
erty which  the  scourge  cannot  eradicate— a hatred  of  oppression 
which  centuries  of  degradation  cannot  extinguish.  The  slave  will 
become  conscious  sooner  or  later  of  his  brute  strength— his  phys- 
ical superiority,  and  will  exert  it.  His  torch  will  be'  at  the  thresh- 
old and  his  knife  a.1  tne  throat  of  the  planter.  Horrible  and  indis- 
criminate will  be  his  vengeance.  Where  then  will  be  the  pride- — 
the  beauty  and  the  chivalry  of  the  south  ? The  smoke  of  her  tor- 
ment will  rise  up  like  a thick  cloud  visible  over  the  whole  earth.’ 
— Whittier's  Justice  and  Expediency,  pp.  12,  13. 
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Which  then,  to  return  to  the  question  before  us,  is 
the  path  of  greatest  safety  ? Admit,  that  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  is  rife  among  the  whole  slave  population, 
that  notwithstanding  their  comfortable  and  happy  con- 
dition, they  are  yet  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  what  then  ? Is  this  spirit  less  rife  among 
them,  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago?  Not  a whit.  And 
if  slavery  continues,  and  things  go  on  as  they  have, 
will  it  be  less  rife  fifty  years  hence?  So  far  from  it, 
it  will  but  have  ripened  to  maturity.  That  spirit  is  the 
creature  of  oppression.  It  is  nurtured  by  oppression. 

It  is  perpetuated  by  oppression ; and  while  oppression 
lives,  it  will  live,  and  sooner  or  later,  if  oppression  cease 
not,  wreak  vengeance  on  its  head.  It  certainly,  then, 
is  not  the  path  of  safety  to  persist  in  our  oppression. 
Safety  lies  altogether  in  the  other  direction. 

Shall  we  then  desist  gradually  or  at  once?  Which 
of  these  is  the  safer  course  ? To  say  nothing  of  the 
impossibility  of  it,  it  is  enough  that  we  have  been 
desisting  gradually  for  years,  and  after  all  have  not  ad- 
vanced a step.  Our  movement  has  been  retrograde 
rather.  The  spirit  of  insurrection  is  as  rife  as  ever,  if 
not  more  so  ; and  when  • we  talk  of  emancipation,  the 
cry  of  danger,  danger,  death,  death,  waxes  as  loud  or 
louder  than  ever.  And  beside,  while  we  are  gradual- 
izing,  we  are  every  moment  exposed  to  the  outbreaking  '| 
of  this  spirit.  Our  gradualizing  can  never  subdue  and 
destroy  it,  until  it  has  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  that 
oppression,  which  gives  it  birth,  and  keeps  it  in  exis- 
tence. The  course  of  greatest  safety  then — indeed  the 
only  course  of  real  safety,  is  to  kill  that  spirit  at  once, 
not  to  tamper  with  it  and  attempt  to  kill  it  by  piece-  j 
meal,  but,  by  ceasing  at  once  the  oppression  of  which 
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it  is  the  offspring,  to  destroy  it  at  a blow.  ‘ They  that, 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.’  If  you  wish 
for  peace,  ‘put thy  sword  again  into  his  place.’  Do  it 
at  once. 

Whether  the  scheme  ofimmediate  emancipation  then, 
be  entirely  free  from  danger  or  not,  this,  at  least  is  true, 
it  is  most  free  from  it.  Pursue  what  other  scheme  you 
■will,  and  it  is  fraught  with  dangers  more  certain  and 
dreadful  than  any  that  cluster  around  this.  If  you  re- 
gard the  matter  then  simply  as  a choice  of  evils,  this  is 
the  lesser,  and  should  have  the  preference. 

But  4.  This  plea  of  danger  is  entirely  unfounded. 
Immediate  Emancipation  is  perfectly  safe  ; and  the  idea 
that  it  is  not , is  founded  on  the  principles  of  a false  phil- 
osophy and  a false  religion. 

There  is  one  simple  principle,  that  settles  the  whole 
matter  forever.  It  is,  that  kindness  will  evermore  dis- 
arm revenge.  There  is  no  principle  that  is  more  obvi- 
ous than  this,  none  that  is  matter  of  more  familiar  ex- 
perience, and  yet  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
none  that  is  oftener  overlooked.  Exceptions  to  it  there 
may  be,  as  to  all  other  general  principles.  Neverthe- 
less the  principle  is  a true  one.  It  is  the  grand  princi- 
ple of  the  gospel — that  of  winning  and  subduing  by 
love.  ‘ If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ; if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink  ; for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  his  head.’  ‘Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good.’  ‘ Yielding  pacifieth  great 
.offences.5 

It  is  a law  of  our  nature.  Every  man’s  conscious- 
ness bears  witness  to  its  existence  and  its  power. 
When  do  you  begin  to  hate  a man  ? When  he  begins 
to  injure  you.  What  provokes  your  continued  hatred  ? 
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Continued  injuries.  When  is  your  hatred  subdued?'  [] 
When  injuries  cease  and  reparation  is  made.  When  j 
do  you  begin  to  love  ? When  kindness  takes  the  place 
of  injury.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  every  man’s  con-  M 
sciousness.  Kindness  and  love  will  beget  kindness  and  : 
love  in  return.  Every  man  knows  it — feels  it. 

And  farther,  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  is  con- 
firmed by  that  of  experience  and  observation.  Let  facts 
speak.  When  our  fathers  came  to  this  land,  they  took  j 
the  sword,  and  when  collisions  arose  between  them  and  | 
the  natives,  they  used  the  sword,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  perished  with  the  sword.  Violence  received  s 
violence,  and  vengeance,  vengeance  in  return.  Wars  |,i 
were  waged  and  blood  flowed,  and  the  red  man  seem-  i 
ed  a demon  in  his  revenge.  And  yet  there  ivas  a pow-  j 
er  that  could  disarm  even  him.  Penn  came — not  with  J 
spear,  or  sword,  or  battle-axe,  but  with  the  calumet'of 
peace.  The  ‘ law  of  kindness  ’ was  on  his  lips,  and 
with  no  protection  but  this,  he  and  his  companions  threw 
themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  savage  red  men.  They 
treated  them  kindly — as  men  and  brethren.  The  de- 
mon was  disarmed.  Kindness  begat  kindness,  and 
Penn  and  his  companions  found  a brother  even  in  the 
savage,  and  received  from  him,  not  a demon’s  ven- 
geance, but  a brother’s  kindness  and  a brother’s  love. 

Again,  Saul  the  king,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  Da- 
vid and  madly  bent  on  his  destruction,  pursues  him  to  ] 
Engedi.  He  enters  into  a cave,  and  David  is  there, 
secreted  in  its  sides.  His  life  was  thus  in  David’s  E 
hand,  and,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  could  have  been  ; 
easily  taken.  But  no,  David  chooses  rather  to  cut  off  !] 
the  skirt  of  his  garment  merely,  just  to  show  him  that  1 
he  had  been  in  his  power,  Saul,  unconscious  of  the 
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danger  to  which  be  had  been  exposed,  quits  the  cave? 
and  David  follows,  and  cries  after  him,  saying,  among 
other  things,  ‘ My  father,  see,  yea  see  the  skirt  of  thy 
robe  in  my  hand  ; for  in  that  I cut  off  the  skirt  of  thy 
robe,  and  killed  thee  not,  know  thou  and  see.  that  there 
is  neither  evil  nor  transgression  in  mine  hand.  ■*  * * * 
The  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  the  Lord 
avenge  me  of  thee  ; but  mine  hand  shall  not  he  upon 
thee.’  And  Saul  said,  ‘ Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David  ? 
And  Saul  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.’’  His  hard  heart 
was  melted.  ‘ And  he  said  to  David,  thou  art  more 
righteous  than  I,  for  thou  hast  rewarded  ms  good, 
whereas  I have  rewarded  thee  evil;’  and  ashamed  of 
himself  he  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  his  victim  and  ‘ went 
home.’  Kindness  disarmed  him. 

The  illustration  might  be  pursued  to  any  length,  but 
it  is  needless  to  pursue  it  farther.  Now  I maintain 
that  this  principle  applies  in  all  its  force  to  the  present 
case.  Suppose  the  master  to  be  a kind  one,  and  his 
[ slaves  therefore  attached  to  him.  He  calls  them  around 
him,  tells  them  he  considers  it  wrong  to  hold  them  as 
slaves,  that  he  proposes  therefore  to  employ  them  as 
t free  hired  laborers,  provided  they  choose  to  remain  with 
■ him  ; and  if  they  do  not,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  go 
I where  they  please.  Now  there  is  not  one  slave  in  a 
i hundred,  but  would  consider  this  an  additional  act  of 
I kindness  on  the  part  of  his  master  ; and,  loving  him  as 
I:  he  did  for  his  former  kindness,  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
I of  things,  to  suppose  that  he  would  cease  to  love  him 
t now. 

Or  suppose  the  master  cruel.  He  ceases  his  cruelty, 
i bids  his  slaves  go  free,  and  offers  if  they  prefer  it,  to 
| employ  them  as  free  laborers.  They  certainly  would 
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regard  this  as  an  act  of  kindness,  and  one  of  two  things  ; 
would  he  the  result,  either  they  would  quietly  leave  his  ] 
service,  or,  surprised  by  this  unexpected  kindness,  ; I 
would  be  disarmed  of  their  revenge,  and  willingly  re-  I 
main.  Such,  as  a general  thing,  would  be  the  inevita-  | 
hie  results  of  this  act  of  kindness,  in  each  case.  In  the  j I 
one,  it  would  but  bind  the  slave  to  his  master  in  still : 
stronger  ties  of  attachment,  and  in  the  other,  it  would 
at  least  disarm  revenge,  by  taking  away  its  cause.  So 
far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  then,  [immediate  i 
emancipation  is  perfectly  safe  ; and  as  to  the  comyi/u-  j 
nity,  the  same  general  principle  operates  to  render  it , 
safe  to  that. 

Thus  much  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  What  now1 j 
is  the  testimony  of  facts  ? Does  it  confirm  this  reason- 
ing? Most  unequivocally,  is  the  answer.  There  are  i 
a multitude  of  facts  on  record,  which  both  illustrate  the  i 
principle  to  which  I have  adverted,  and  show,  beyond  1 j; 
all  dispute,  the  perfect  safety  of  immediate  emancipa-1  li 
tion.  Indeed  the  challenge  has  been  repeatedly  made,  f( 
for  any  one  to  show,  that  a single  drop  of  white  blood  ; 
has  ever  been  shed  in  consequence  of  emancipation  ; j 
and  the  challenge  has  never  been  met.  It  cannot  bej  § 
met.  The  facts  are  all  the  other  way— on  the  side  of  C 
safety.  Let  me  quote  a few  of  them. 

‘ Some  years  ago,  a Friend  residing  near  the  borders!  Jj| 
of  Virginia,  heard  that  a negro  of  the  most  hardened  I [ 
character,  was  thrown  into  prison  as  a last  resource;!, 
“not  all  the  promises  or  all  the  terrors  of  his  master,”! ^ 
said  they,  “ can  make  any  thing  of  him  ; he  seems  toil  ’ 
laugh  at  flogging,  and  at  chains,  and  death  ; he  is  al-|  )f] 
ways  thieving,  always  lying,  and  always  idle.”  The1;!  ., 
Friend,  with  two  or  three  others,  went  to  see  him  ; the  ! 
negro  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  for  defiance,  1 
and  sat  gloomily  and  contemptuously  before  themJ 
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They  sought  to  get  at  his  heart,  but  long  lie  heeded 
them  not ; at  length,  when  they  were  about  to  give  him 
up  in  despair,  a fibre  was  suddenly  smitten  ; ‘‘  massa,” 
said  he,  “ you  know  no’ting  ’bout  dat ; you  get  me  free, 
dcu  you  see,  what  kind  man,  I.”  They  easily  purchased 
him,  for  he  was  a nuisance  rather  than  of  any  value  to 
his  master ; and  he  immediately  proved  himself,  and 
continued  to  prove  himself,  one  of  the  most  dutiful  and 
industrious  men,  that  the  Friend  ever  knew.’* 

Again : — 

‘ One  of  the  most  interesting  instances  of  immediate 
emancipation,  which  has  occurred  in  our  country,  was 
related  by  Capt.  Burrill,  of  Trumbull,  Connecticut,  who 
some  years  since  went  to  Virginia,  or  North  Carolina, 
for  corn.  He  received  his  cargo  from  two  planters,  one 
of  whom  was  kind  towards  his  slaves,  as  the  Captain 
supposed  them  to  be,  and  they  were  cheerful,  well 
dressed,  and  ready  to  do  anything  which  would  be  de- 
sirable to  the  master,  and  enhance  his  interest.  His 
plantation  was  in  a fine  condition,  and  every  tbingwore 
the  appearance  of  thrift  and  happiness.  The  slaves  on 
the  other  plantation,  were  poorly  dressed,  appeared 
forlorn  and  miserable.  They  seemed  to  care  for  noth- 
ing, but  went  like  brutes  at  the  command,  or  whip,  of 
the  master.  The  plantation  was  in  its  appearance  far 
behind  the  other,  and  there  was  no  motive  presented  by 
the  master  but  fear.  It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  that 
Capt.  Burrill  took  in  his  corn,  and  instead  of  using  a 
boat,  the  master  made  the  slaves  carry  the  corn  sacks 
on  their  backs  to  the  vessel,  wading  in  the  water  to 
their  loins.  The  Captain  remonstrated  with  the  mas- 
ter. He  said  it  was  good  enough  for  the  rascals  : that 
they  would  cut  his  throat  any  time,  if  they  could,  and 
that  he  would  have  them  know,  that  he  had  the  control 
over  them.  The  Captain  inquired  of  the  former  plan- 
ter how  it  was,  that  there  was  such  an  immense  differ- 
ence between  the  situation  of  his  slaves  and  plantation 

* Stuart’s  West  India  Question,  pp.  27,  28. 
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and  those  of  the  latter.  He  remarked  that  his  neigh- 
bor was  a cruel  master,  drove  his  slaves,  and  took  poor 
care  of  them.  They  hated  him,  and  would  no  doubt  ; | 
cut  his  throat,  if  they  could  without  discovery.  Some  ' j 
years  ago,  he  said,  I was  convinced  that  it  was  a sin  in 
the  sight  of  God,  to  hold  my  fellow  creatures  as  slaves,  I 
and  one  morning  I called  them  all  together,  and  con- 
fessed to  them  my  conviction.  I offered  to  employ  j 
them  as  laborers,  and  pay  them  wages,  and  to  do  them  '1 
all  the  good  in  my  power.  I gave  them  all  their  free- 
dom, remarking  that  if  any  were  disposed  to  leave  me,  j 
they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but  that  if  they  intended  I 
ever  to  return,  they  must  come  back  within  sixty  days.  j| 
They  rejoiced  to  be  free,  and  embraced  my  offer  with  I 
gladness,  at  the  same  time  declaring  their  intention  not  J 
to  leave  me.  Only  one  left,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  I 
days,  he  came  back,  begging  to  be  received,  and  was  1 
accordingly.  Now,  said  he,  these  people  love  me  and  1 
would  do  any  thing  for  my  pleasure.  I act  the  part  of  1 
a guardian,  they  make  me  their  banker,  and  even  re-  I 
quest  me  to  purchase  their  provisions ; and  in  conclu-  I 
sion  he  remarked,  that  in  ten  years  from  the  time  that  J 
they  were  manumitted,  he  should  be  a richer  man  than  ; 
if  he  had  kept  his  people  as  property 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  settle  the  question  of 
safety,  and  interest  too,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  con-  I 
cerned.  Let  me  quote  some  facts  on  a iarger  scale,  j 
to  show  that  immediate  emancipation  is  equally  safe  I 
for  the  community. 

‘In  consequence  of  the  Revolution  in  Columbia,  all  I 
the  slaves  who  joined  the  Columbian  armies,  amounting  J 
to  a considerable  number,  were  declared  free.  Gene-  I 
ral  Bolivar  enfranchised  his  own  slaves  to  the  amount  I 
of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  and  many  pro-  j| 
prietors  followed  his  example.  At  that  time  Columbia  I 
was  overrun  by  hostile  armies,  and  the  masters  were  I 
often  obliged  to  abandon  their  property.  The  black  I 

* Stated  by  Mr.  Jocelyn,  of New-Haven. 
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population  (including  Indians)  amounted  to  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  persons.  Of  these,  a large  number 
was  suddenly  emancipated,  and  what  has  been  the 
effect  ? Where  the  opportunities  of  insurrection  have 
been  so  frequent,  and  so  tempting,  what  has  been  the 
effect  ? M.  Ravenga  declares  that  the  effect  has  been 
a degree  of  docility  on  the  part  of  the  blacks,  and  a de- 
gree of  security  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  unknown  in 
any  preceding  period  of  the  history  of  Columbia.’ 

‘In  Guadaloupe,  the  conduct  of  the  freed  negroes 
was  equally  satisfactory.  The  perfect  subordination 
which  was  established  and  the  industry  which  prevail- 
ed there,  are  proved  by  the  official  Reports  of  the  G ov- 
ernor of  Guadaloupe,  to  the  French  government.  In 
1793,  liberty  was  proclaimed  universally  to  the  slaves 
in  that  island,  and  during  their  ten  years  of  freedom, 
their  governors  bore  testimony  to  their  regular  industry 
and  uninterrupted  submission  to  the  laws.’ 

I will  quote  one  instance  more,  that  of  St.  Domingo. 
And  such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  decisive  on  the  question  of  safety  to 
the  community  as  well  as  the  individual.  A civil  war 
had  been  raging  in  the  Island  for  some  time.  The 
government,  though  aided  by  troops  from  France,  was 
unable  to  quell  it.  To  extinguish  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  resist  an  invasion  of  the  English,  the  government  of 
the  Island,  in  the  latter  part  of  1793,  proclaimed  liberty 
to  all  the  slaves.  ‘ After  this  public  act  of  emancipa- 
tion,’ says  Colonel  Malenfant,  a slave  proprietor,  resi- 
ding on  the  Island  at  the  time,  ‘ the  negroes  remained 
quiet  both  in  the  south  and  in  the  west,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  work  upon  all  the  plantations.  There  were 
estates  which  had  neither  owners  nor  managers  resi- 
dent upon  them,  yet  upon  these  estates,  though  aban- 
doned, the  negroes  continued  their  labors  where  there 
were  any,  even  inferior  agents,  to  guide  them  ; and  on 
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those  estates  where  no  white  men  were  left  to  direct 
them,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  planting  of  pro- 
visions ; but  upon  all  the  plantations  where  the  whites 
resided,  the  blacks  continued  to  labor  as  quietly  as  be- 
fore.’ 

‘If  you  will  take  care,’  he  says,  ‘ not  to  talk  to  them 
of  the  restoration  of  slavery,  but  to  talk  to  them  of  free- 
dom, you  may  with  this  word  chain  them  down  to  their 
labor.  How  did  Toussaint  succeed  ? — How  did  I suc- 
ceed before  his  time  in  the  plain  of  the  Culde-Sae  on 
the  plantation  Gouraud,  during  more  than  eight  months 
after  liberty  had  been  granted  to  the  slaves?  Let 
those  who  knew  me  at  that  time,  let  the  blacks  them- 
selves, be  asked  : they  will  all  reply  that  not  a single 
negro  upon  that  plantation,  consisting  of  more  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  laborers,  refused  to  work  : and 
yet  this  plantation  was  thought  to  be  under  the  worst 
discipline  and  the  slaves  the  most  idle  of  any  in  the 
plain.  I inspired  the  same  activity  into  three  other 
plantations  of  which  I had  the  management.’ 

In  the  latter  part  of  1796,  three  years  after  the  act 
of  emancipation,  1 the  colony,’  he  says,  ‘was  flourishing 
under  Toussaint,  the  whites  lived  happily  and  in  peace 
upon  their  estates,  and  the  negroes  continued  to  work 
for  them.’ 

And  this  state  of  things  continued,  ‘the  Colony 
marched  as  by  enchantment  towards  its  ancient  splen- 
dor,’ until  Buonaparte  made  the  mad  attempt  to  restore 
slavery.  Then,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  resistance  was 
roused.  Blood  flowed,  the  French  were  driven  from 
the  Island,  and  the  property  of  the  planters  was  taken 
from  them. 

These  facts  are  but  a few  from  a vast  multitude — all 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  declaring,  with  a 
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uniformity  that  is  truly  wonderful,  the  complete  and 
' entire  safety  of  immediate  emancipation.* 

s The. following  passage  from  Thompson's  Lectures,  p.  55,  is 
so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  I cannot  tbrbear  quoting  it.  ‘Now 
what  did  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  do  when  he  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  island  of  Java  ? With  one  dash  of  his  pen  he  abol- 
ished slavery  forever.  (Cheers.)  Well,  what  was  the  result  ? 
Did  the  emancipated  slaves  refuse  to  work  1 No.  Was  there  a 
decrease  in  the  revenue?  No;  an  increase.  Was  there  more 
crime  ? No  ; during  the  whole  of  his  government  I believe  there 
were  but  four  persons  tried  and  convicted  for  an  offence  against 
the  laws  of  society.  What  was  the  consequence  when  he  relin- 
quished the  government,  and  the  Island  was  handed  over  to  the 
Dutch  ? Slavery,  according  to  the  Dutch  form,  was  again  intro- 
duced ; within  a short  time  no  fewer  than  500  slaves  were  exe- 
cuted for  rebellion.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  did  Bolivar  do  in  Mex- 
ico ? Did  he  think  there  was  any  danger  in  emancipation  '?  No; 
like  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  with  one  dash  of  his  pen  he  blotted  out 
slavery  forever,  and  ever}'  slave  rose  at  once  into  the  condition  of 
a freeman.  (Cheers.)  But  Mr.  Borthwick  says  we  ought  not  to 
think  of  emancipating  at  once  800,000  slaves,  many  of  them  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  many  of  them  under  the  influence  of  dark  and 
untamed  passions.  Mr.  Borthwick  knows  that  there  are  not  800,- 
000  slaves  In  any  one  place,  and,  therefore,  he  ought  not  to  con- 
template any  danger  but  that  which  may  result  from  a particular 
uumber  in  a particular  place,  whether  it  be  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Antigua,  Martinique,  or  Jamaica.  Now  taking  the  slaves 
of  Jamaica  at  330.000,  we  must  deduct  half  for  women,  and, 
surely,  Mr.  Borthwick  will  not  say  that  women  will  become  reb- 
els ? Surely  he  w ho  admires  the  ladies  so  much  will  not  say  that 
it  is  amongst  them  that  the  planters  have  to  look  for  the  Jaffiers 
and  Pierres  who  are  to  destroy  them  ? (Laughter.)  Deducting 
the  ladles,  therefore,' Mr.  Borthwick,  we  deduct  half  the  danger. 
Then  we  must  deduct  the  children,  boys  under  Y1  years  of  age  ; 
they,  surely,  will  not  join  the  rebels  ; therefore  we  must  send  them 
to  their  mammas  whilst  Mr.  Borthwick  and  I discuss  the  remain- 
der. ( Laughter.)  Mr.  Borthwick  tells  us,  that  on  every  estate, 
two-thirds  of  the  slaves  are  either  children,  sick,  old,  or  infirm  ; 
where  is  the  danger,  then,  Mr.  Borthwick  ? Will  freedom  make 
the  child  a man  ; will  it  make  the  old  man  young ; the  leper  clean  ; 
, the  cripple  vigorous  and  athletic  ? No;  the  palsied  man  will  still 
be  palsied  ; — the  leprous  still  a leper; — the  cripple  still  a cripple  ; 
there  can  be  no  danger  from  them,  and,  therefore,  we  will  send 
them  to  keep  company  with  the  women  and  children,  whilst  Mr. 
Borthwick  and  I talk  about  the  rest.  Again  : have  not  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  Moravians,  and  the  Missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Baptists,  so  cherished  by  th 
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But  there  is  still  another  consideration  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  in  respect  to  this  plea  of  danger.  It 
is  this,  that  it  seems  almost  instinctive  in  the  negro  to  re- 
turn even  cruelty  ivith  kindness.  Witness  the  following 
fact.  It  is  from  Godwin’s  Lectures  on  Colonial  Slavery. 

‘A  few  years  ago  it  was  enacted,  that  it  should  not 
be  legal  to  transport  once  established  slaves  from  one 
island  to  another;  and  a gentleman  owner,  finding  it 
advisable  to  do  so  before  the  act  came  in  force,  the  re- 
moval of  a great  part  of  his  live  stock  was  the  conse- 
quence. He  had  a female  slave,  a Methodist,  and 
highly  valuable  to  him  (not  the  less  so  for  being  the 
mother  of  eight  or  nine  children,)  whose  husband,  also 
of  our  connexion,  was  the  property  of  another  resident 
on  the  island,  where  I happened  to  be  at  the  time. 
Their  masters  not  agreeing  on  a sale,  separation  en- 
sued, and  I went  to  the  beach  to  be  an  eye  witness  of 
their  behavior  in  the  greatest  pang  of  all.  One  by 
one,  the  man  kissed  his  children,  with  the  firmness  of 
a hero,  and  blessing  them,  gave  as  his  last  words — 
(oh ! will  it  be  believed,  and  have  no  influence  upon 
our  veneration  for  the  negro?)  ‘Farewell!  Be  honest, 
and  obedient  to  your  master!’  At  length  he  had  to 
take  leave  of  his  wife : there  he  stood  (I  have  him  in 
my  mind’s  eye  at  this  moment,)  five  or  six  yards  from 

planters  as  Mr  Borthwiek  tells  us  they  are  ; have  they  not  taught 
thousands  of  slaves  the  religion  of  peace  and  righteousness  7 
And  would  the  slaves  thus  instructed  uplift  an  arm  to  pluck  a 
single  liair  from  the  head  of  a planter  ? Deduct  these  from  the 
mass, — but  send  thorn  not  to  the  women  and  children,- — keep 
them  as  a body  guard  for  their  dear  friends  the  planters.  ( Laugh- 
ter and  cheers.)  Then,  again,  there  are  the  happy  and  contented 
slaves, — the  slaves  who  desire  not  freedom,  who  ■ want  no  more,’ 
they  ate  so  happy  and  comfortable, — these,  too,  may  surely  be 
deducted  from  the  mass, — and  then  what  becomes  of  the  danger  ? 
Deducting  the  women,  the  children,  the  old  men,  the  sick  and 
infirm,  the  Christian  slaves,  and  the  attached  slaves,  a sorry  rem- 
nant will  be  left  behind.  ( Cheers ) Away,  then,  with  the  talk  of 
danger : it  is  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  contrary  to  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  experience,  to  suppose  that  any  danger  will  ensue. 
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the  mother  of  his  children,  unable  to  move,  speak,  or 
do  anything  but  gaze,  and  still  to  gaze,  on  the  object 
of  his  long  affection,  soon  to  cross  the  blue  waves  for- 
ever from  his  aching  sight.  The  fire  of  his  eyes  alone 
gave  indication  of  the  passion  within,  until  after  some 
minutes  standing  thus,  he  fell  senseless  on  the  sand,  as 
if  suddenly  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 
Nature  could  do  no  more;  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
nostrils  and  mouth,  as  if  rushing  from  the  terrors  of  the 
| conflict  within  ; and  amid  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
i the  circumstance,  the  vessel  bore  off  his  family  forever 
from  the  island ! ’ 

And  these  are  the  men — men  that  can  say  to  their 
children  ‘Be  honest,  and  obedient  to  your  master,’  at 
the  moment  that  the  grasp  of  a tyrant  is  hurrying  them 
and  their  mother,  the  wife,  away  from  their  sight  for- 
ever— men  that  can  do  this,  when  the  strength  of  their 
j affection  for  the  loved  ones  is  such,  that  nature  itself 
cannot  sustain  the  agony  of  separation — these  are  the 
men,  who  are  going  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their  mas- 
ters the  moment  they  are  free  ! Never.  The  negro’s 
heart,  spite  of  all  the  maddening  influence  of  oppres- 
sion, is  too  kind,  too  full  of  tenderness  and  love.  The 
white  man  might  do  it,  but  not  he.  He  has  too  big  a 
heart.  The  cry  of  danger  then  is  a delusion.  There 
i is  no  ground  for  it.  The  negro’s  characteristic  trait, 

I facts,  reason,  scripture,  all  go  to  contradict  it,  and  to 
I show  the  entire  safety  of  immediate  emancipation, 
j Let  oppression  cease  and  danger  will  cease.  Let  the 
k slaveholder  put  up  his  sword,  and  he  will  cease  to  be 
|l  in  danger  of  perishing  with  the  sword. 

, There  are  various  other  objections  to  the  scheme  of 
li  immediate  emancipation,  but  as  they  are  less  important, 
f or  at  least,  are  less  prominent  just  now,  than  are  the 
I preceding,  I shall  notice  them  briefly. 
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Objection  3.  If  safe  to  the  master’s  life,  imme-  ' 
diate  emancipation,  it  is  said,  would  not  be  safe  to  his  ] 
interest — his  slaves  constitute  so  large  a part  of  his  1 
property,  that  their  emancipation  would  but  make  him 
bankrupt,  and  reduce  himself  and  family  to  beggary. 

The  first  answer  is,  The  slaves  are  not  his  property.  | 
He  may  call  them  his.  The  laws  may  call  them  his,  j 
but  they  are  not  his.  His  claim  to  them,  from  first  to 
last,  is  usurpation  and  robbery.  They  were  stolen  [ 
property  at  the  first,  if  property  they  may  be  called, 
and  as  such,  they  have  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  They  are,  therefore,  stolen  property  now.  They 
are  not  the  master’s  any  more  than  if  they  were  so  I 
much  money,  the  fruits  of  robbery,  that  had  been  hand- 
ed down  to  him,  and  that  he,  with  his  eyes  open,  had 
voluntarily  received  and  retained,  under  the  false  plea 
that  it  was  his.  The  slaves  then  are  not  his  property  ; 
and  therefore  to  talk  of  anticipated  beggary,  as  a rea- 
son for  not  giving  them  up,  is  as  great  an  absurdity, 
and  as  great  an  outrage  on  ail  principles  of  justice,  as 
it  would  be — nay  even  greater  than  it  would  be  to  re- 
fuse  to  give  up  stolen  money,  because  forsooth,  know- 
ing it  to  be  stolen,  he  had  received  it  from  his  father, 
consenting  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  robbery,  rather  than 
restore  the  money  to  its  owner,  and  seek  for  himself 
an  honest  livelihood. 

‘ But  the  master  regards  the  slaves  as  his,  and,  wheth- 
er his  or  not,  to  emancipate  them  would  be  beggary.’ 
Not  at  all ; and  the  proof  is  easy.  For,  in  forming  a i 
judgment  in  the  case,  we  are  to  bo  guided,  1.  By  gene- 
ral principles  and  not  by  particular  cases. 

2.  By  facts  and  not  by  frightful,  panic-stricken  an- 
ticipations. 
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Suppose  then  we  take  the  first  rule  of  judgment,  and 
decide  on  general  principles — what  is  the  decision? 
As  a general  principle,  is  it  not  a fact,  the  world  over, 
that  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  productive  ? Does  not,  the  employer  thus 
secure  the  double  gain,  of  more  work  at  less  expense  ? 
Nay,  does  he  not  secure  the  triple  gain  of  more  work, 
at  less  expense,  and  better  done  ? The  experience  of 
the  world  demonstrates  it. 

Again,  as  a general  principle,  is  it  not  a fact,  that 
slavery  evermore  impoverishes  a country,  while  free- 
dom is  attended  with  the  opposite  results  ? Let  us 
look  at  a fact  or  too.  Millions  of  acres  of  land,  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  have  been  made  irreclaimably 
barren  by  slavery.  The  most  prosperous  counties  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  are  those  which  have  the  few- 
est slaves.  The  value  of  the  houses  and  lands  in 
Pennsylvania,  increased,  in  fifteen  years, — from  1799 
to  1814 — ninety  millions  of  dollars,  more  than  those  of 
Virginia,  though  Virginia  is  the  largest  The  valua- 
tion of  the  houses  and  lands  in  NeW-York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, under  the  United  States  assessments,  the 
principle  of  valuation  being  the  same  in  each  case,  was 
more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  while  that  of 
the  houses,  and  lands,  and  more  than  a million  of 
slaves  beside  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  JYorth  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  with  a 

MUCH  LARGER  AREA  OF  LAND,  AND  MORE  THAN  TWICE 

the  number  of  inhabitants,  ivas  less  than  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions — nearly  one  sixth  less. 
Only  think  of  it.  Two  States  outvaluing  seven,  by 
nearly  one  sixth  of  their  whole  value;  and  that  too, 
when  the  seven  had  more  than  a million  of  slavesTo  be 
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valued  with  their  houses  and  lands,  aud  a much  larger 
area  of  land,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  inhabitants, 
as  had  the  two.*' 

These  are  not  solitary  facts.  The  experience  of 
the  world  might  be  quoted  to  prove,  that  such  are  the 
invariable  effects  of  slavery.  Its  whole  tendency, 
even  in  its  days  of  prosperity,  is  to  impoverish.  The 
facts  just  quoted,  be  it  remembered,  show  what  slavery 
has  done  for  the  slave  States,  not  in  some  unpropitious 
and  adverse  state  of  things,  but  in  its  day  of  greatest 
prosperity,  when  it  has  had  almost  an  entire  monopoly 
of  the  market,  when  its  products  have  been  in  highest 
demand,  and  when  its  facilities  for  their  cultivation 
have  been  greatest.  To  impoverish,  then,  as  a gener- 
al principle,  is  the  invariable  tendency  and  result  of 
slavery.  This  is  its  tendency  and  result  on  the  large 
scale — on  the  community ; and  for  the  same  reasons, 
this,  as  a general  principle,  must  be  its  tendency  and 
result  on  the  small  scale — on  the  individual,  j-  Guided 

*The  above  facts  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Niles’ Register. 

t In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Slavery  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, in  1832,  Mr  Faulkner,  himself  a Virginian,  said,  ‘ Sir,  I 
am  gratified  to  perceive  that  no  gentleman  has  yet  risen  in  this 
Hall  the  avowed  advocute  of  slavery.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  such  a voice  could  be  listened  to  with  patience  or  even  for- 
bearance. I even  regret,  sir,  that  we  should  find  one  amongst  us 
who  enters  the  lists  as  its  apologist,  except  on  the  ground  of  un- 
controlable  necessity.  If  there  be  ono  who  concurs  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Brunswick  (Mr  Gholson)  in  the  harmless  character 
of  this  institution,  let  me  request  him  to  compare  the  condition  of 
the  slaveholding  portion  of  this  Commonwealth — barren,  deso- 
late, and  seared  as  it  were  by  the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven, 
with  the  descriptions  which  we  have  of  this  same  country  from 
those  who  first  broke  its  virgin  soil.  To  what  is  this  change  as- 
cribable  ? Alone  to  the  withering  and  blasting  effects  of  slavery. 
If  this  does  not  satisfy  him,  let  me  request  him  to  extend  his  trav- 
els to  the  Northern  States  of  this  Union, — and  beg  him  to  con- 
trast the  happiness  and  contentment  which  prevails  throughout 
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by  general  principles,  then,  the  conclusion  is  irresisti- 
ble, that  immediate  emancipation  would  not  be  beg- 
gary to  the  master.  It  might — indeed  it  doubtless 
would  produce  temporary  inconvenience  and  perhaps 
sacrifice.  It  would,  for  the  moment,  shock  the  whole 
structure  of  society.  Here  and  there  an  individual 
might  be  reduced  to  poverty,  and  the  community  gen- 
erally might  experience  some  little  temporary  inconve- 
nience. It  would,  however,  be  but  temporary,  and  on  the 
large  scale,  as  a general  principle,  and  in  the  ‘long  run,’ 
it  would  be  most  salutary  and  propitious.  It  would  be 
but  the  shock,  felt  by  the  intemperate  man  when  he 
first  abandons  his  cups — for  the  moment,  perhaps,  se- 
vere and  trying,  nevertheless  the  precursor  of  return- 
ing health,  and  peace,  and  prosperity,  and  salvation. 
So  far  from  being  itself  the  cause  of  beggary,  therefore, 
it  would  be  but  the  removal  of  the  cause,  and  sensibly 
as  it  might,  for  the  moment,  be  felt,  nevertheless  it 
would  be  its  removal.  It  would  be  the  annihilation  of  the 
curse,  not  its  infliction.  The  hour,  in  which  such 

the  country — the  busy  and  cheerful  sound  of  industry — the  rapid 
and  swelling  growth  of  their  population — their  means  and  insti- 
tutions of  education — their  skill  and  proficiency  in  the  useful  arts 
their  enterprise,  and  public  spirit — the  monuments  of  their  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  industry  ; and,  above  all,  their  devot- 
ed  attachment  to  the  government  from  which  they  derive  their 
protection,  with  the  division,  discontent,  indolence  and  poverty 
of  the  Southern  country.  To  what,  sir,  is  all  this  ascribable  ? 
To  that  vice  in  the  organization  of  society,  by  which  one  half  of 
its  inhabitants  are  arrayed  in  interest  and'  feeling  against  the  oth- 
‘er  half— to  that  unfortunate  state  of  society  in  which  freemen  re- 
gard labor  as  disgraceful — and  slaves  shrink  from  it  as  a burden 
tyrannically  imposed  upon  them — to  that  condition  of  things,  in 
which  half  a million  of  your  population  can  feel  no  sympathy 
with  the  society  in  the  prosperity  of  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
participate,  and  no  attachment  to  a government  at  whose  hands 
they  receive  nothing  but  injustice.’— Mrs  Child,  pp.  81,  82.  This 
is  the  testimony  of  an  eye  witness. 
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emancipation  should  be  proclaimed  thoughout  our  ! 
slaveholding-  States,  would  be  but  the  hour  of  their 
salvation.  Their  sterile  lands  would  put  on  new  fer-  j 
tility,  assume  new  value,  and  under  the  sturdy  stroke 
of  the  free,  and  voluntary,  but  interested  laborer,  yield  1 
a new  and  unwonted  increase.  Like  St.  Domingo, 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  they  would  march,  as 
by  enchantment,  towards  their  ancient  splendor.  Cul- 
tivation would  prosper.  Plenty,  from  a full  horn,  would 
pour  into  their  lap,  her  richest,  choicest  blessings ; and 
wealth,  which  does  but  impoverish  its  possessors,  ma- 
king them  in  many  cases  bankrupt  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  thousands,  that  wealth  would  thus  be  ex- 
changed for  such  as  would  be  wealth  indeed.  And  [ 
along  with  such  a change  in  the  agricultural  interests,  i> 
would  come  the  introduction  of  the  various  arts  and 
manufactures  which  exist  in  the  free  States  and  are 
among  their  greatest  sources  of  prosperity,  but  which  1 
do  not,  and  cannot  exist,  to  any  great  extent,  among  a 
slaveholding  community.  Indeed,  in  ways  innumera- 
ble, would  immediate  emancipation,  notwithstanding 
present  inconvenience,  be  but  the  precursor  of  better 
days  to  the  slaveholding  States— days  of  returning  ! 
peace  and  prosperity  and  salvation. 

But  let  us  take  our  second  rule  of  judgment,  and  de- 
cide in  view  of  fads  and  not  of  panic-stricken  anticipa- 
tions— and  what  is  the  decision  ? 

What  are  the  facts?  It  is  needless  for  me  to  quote 
them.  Those  already  quoted  on  pp.  56,  &c.  are  but  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  They  show,  not  only  that 
it  is  safe  to  the  master’s  life,  but  to  his  interest  also,  to  1 
cease  his  oppression.  Hear  the  testimony — lin  ten 
years  from  the  time  that  they  were  manumitted , he  should  \ 
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be  a richer  man  than  if  he  had  kept  his  people  as  proper- 
ty,' and  that,  too,  without  any  inconvenience  or  loss 
whatever  at  the  time  of  their  emancipation.  ‘ They 
rejoiced  to  be  free,  and  embraced  my  offer  with  gladness, 
at  the  same  time,  declaring  their  intention  not  to  leave  me.' 

And  what  was  true  of  the  individual  in  this  case, 
was  true  in  the  case  of  St.  Domingo,  of  the  communi- 
ty. ‘The  Colony  marched,  as  by  enchantment,  to- 
wards its  ancient  splendor.’*  ‘ The  proprietors  were  in 
peaceable  possession  of  their  estates ; cultivation  was 
making  rapid  progress ; the  blacks  were  industrious 
and  beyond  example  happy .’f  Facts  of  a similar  char- 
acter might  be  quoted  to  almost  any  extent.  And 
where  facts  of  an  opposite  character  have  existed, 
they  may  be  accounted  for  from  some  fault  in  the  man- 
ner or  condition  of  emancipation.  The  slaves  have 
been  turned  adrift  on  society,  uncared  for  by  the  mas- 
ter, in  the  midst  of  a community  that  would  not  employ 
them  because  they  were  free,  and  without  even  the 
offer  of  employment  on  the  master’s  part.  Wherever 
emancipation  has  gone  forward  on  the  principles  of 
equity  and  benevolence,  there  I believe,  the  result  has 
been  one  and  uniform — prosperity  to  the  master  and 
prosperity  to  the  slave. 

But  here,  it  is  said,  lies  the  difficulty — the  planter 
has  no  property  save  his  plantation  and  his  slaves;  the 
plantation  is  worth  nothing  to  him,  except  it  be  culti- 
vated, and  it  cannot  be  cultivated  without  the  slaves* 
how  then  is  he  to  escape  poverty  if  he  give  them  up? 

Thus — To  ‘give  them  up,’  does  not  suppose,  that 
they  are  to  be  turned  adrift  on  society,  so  that  the 


* Gen.  Lacroix. 

Z 


t Clarkson. 
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master  cannot  avail  himself  of  their  services.  On  the 
contrary,  it  supposes  that  he,  if  they  are  willing',  will 
employ  them  at  once  as  free  laborers.  And  if  the 
matter  operates  as  in  the  case  mentioned,  p.  217,  he 
will  be  in  no  danger  of  wanting  for  laborers.  They 
will  need  employment  for  a support,  and  he  will  need 
laborers  for  the  cultivation  of  his  plantation,  and  mutu- 
al interest,  therefore,  will  compel  the  one  to  employ  the 
other  to  work.  The  planter  will  get  his  laborers  just 
as  the  farmer  does  his — by  offering  wages  for  them. 
And  the  same  interest  that  makes  the  white  work  for 
the  farmer,  will  make  the  black  work  for  the  planter.* 
The  idea  that  emancipation  will  deprive  the  planter 
of  his  laborers  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme.  What 
is  it  that  crowds  our  manufactories — nay,  reaches 
across  the  Atlantic  and  covers  our  canals  and  railroads 
with  free,  voluntary  and  industrious  laborers  ? The 

* A beautiful  illustration  of  these  remarks  is  furnished  by  the 
following'  facts  : 

1 In  the  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser  ofOlh  of  Febru- 
ary, 1831,  we  are  happy  to  find  recorded  one.  more  of  the  numer- 
ous proofs  which  experience  affords  of  the  safety  and  expediency 
of  immediate  abolition. 

Three  thousand  prize  negroes  have  received  their  freedom; 
four  hundred  in  one  day  ; but  not  the  least  difficulty  or  disorder 
occurred  ; — servants  found  masters — masters  hired  servants  ; all 
gained  homes,  and  at  night  scarcely  an  idler  was  to  be  seen.  In 
the  last  month,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  liberated  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances,  and  witli  the  same  result.  These 
facts  are  within  our  own  observation ; and  to  stale  that  sadden 
and  abrupt  emancipation  would  create  disorder  and  distress  to 
those  you  mean  to  serve,  is  not  reason  ; but  the  plea  of  all  men 
who  are  adverse  to  emancipation.’ 

Again,  ‘ a Vermont  gentleman  who  had  been  a slaveholder  in 
Mississippi,  and  afterwards  resident  at  Metamoras,  in  Mexico, 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  regula- 
tions, and  thinks  the  example  highly  important  to  the  United 
States.  He  declares  that  the  value  of  the  plantations  was  soon 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  free  labor.  “ No  one  was  made 
poor  by  it.  It  gave  property  to  the  servant,  and  increased  the 
riches  of  the  master.”  ’ — Mrs.  Child’s  Appeal,  pp.  96,  97. 
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law  of  mutual  necessity  and  mutual  interest.  Nothing- 
less— nothing  more.  And  the  same  law  would  exist 
and  operate,  in  case  of  emancipation,  to  cover  planta- 
tions with  free,  yet  willing  and  industrious  laborers. 
The  planter,  therefore,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  culti- 
vating his  plantation.  Let  him  offer  suitable  wages, 
and  he  will  not  want  for  laborers. 

But  where  shall  he  get  the  wages  ? He  has  no  prop- 
erty save  the  plantation  and  the  slaves,  how  then  is  he 
going  to  get  the  means  of  paying  them  for  their  labor ? 
Just  as  he  gets  the  means  of  paying  them  now.  The 
expense  of  feeding  and  clothing  them,  together  with 
the  expense  of  supporting  the  young,  the  old,  the  wo- 
men, the  children,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  &c.,  is  really  so  much  paid  for  their  labor  now ; 
and  the  master  can  obtain  the  means  of  paying  them 
in  the  way  of  direct  wages  as  well  as  in  this. 

But  will  it  not  cost  him  more  ? 

Far  less.  Make  the  calculation.  Here  is  a planta- 
tion with,  say  300  slaves  upon  it  Suppose  the  aver- 
age value  of  them  to  be  $100  each.  Here,  then,  is  an 
expense  of  $30,000,  at  the  outset,  thatj  might  all  be 
saved  on  the  free-labor  plan. 

Of  these  300  slaves,  one  third  are  healthy,  efficient 
and  profitable  laborers,  another  third  are  less  so,  and  do 
just  woTk  enough  to  pay  for  their  support, 'and  the  other 
third  are  the  young,  the  maimed,; the  halt,  the  weak, 
the  sick,  the  old,  &c.,  whose  support  is  a dead  loss  to 
the  planter.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ? 
These — the  planter  is  obliged  to  sink  a large  capital 
at  the  outset — then  has  to  lose  the  interest  on  that  cap- 
ital and  to  support  a large  number  of  unprofitable  la- 
borers, and  then,  out  of  those  that  are  profitable,  he 
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gets  a mere  forced,  and,  compared  with  free,  unprofita- 
ble labor ; while  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  plan  of  free 
labor,  he  would  not  sink  the  supposed  capital,  nor  have 
the  unproductive  laborers  to  support,  and  yet  ivould 
secure,  from  the  productive  ones,  the  full  amount  of 
labor  of  which  they  were  capable. 

But  if  the  planter  gives  up  the  supposed  slaves,  he 
will  at  least  lose  the  $30,000 — 

Not  at  all.  That  is  lost  already.  So  long  as  he  re- 
tains the  slaves,  it  is  so  much  capital  sunk.  It  is  not 
available  at  all.  He  reaps  and  can  reap  no  present  ad- 
vantage from  it,  other  than  what  he  receives  in  the  la- 
bor of  the  slaves.  If  therefore  he  can,  on  the  free  labor 
system,  obtain  that  labor,  or  more  labor  at  a less  ex- 
pense and  better  done,  he  surely  is  the  gainer  and  not 
the  loser. 

But  suppose  he  wishes  to  sell,  then  surely  he  is  the 
loser — 

Not  in  the  long  run,  or  to  the  full  extent  of  the  value 
of  his  slaves,  if  at  all.  Their  value^n  case  of  emancipa- 
tion, would  revert,  in  part,  or  altogether  to  the  lands.  It 
would  do  so  in  part  at  once,  and  gradually  it  would,  in 
most  cases,  do  so  entirely.  And  the  proof  is,  the 
greater  comparative  value  of  lands  in  the  free  and  slave 
States.  In  the  fact  quoted,  p.  225,  it  is  shown  that  the 
houses,  lands  and  slaves  together,  in  the  seven  slave 
States,  were  of  less  value  than  the  houses  and  land 
merely,  in  two  free  States,  although  the  former  had 
more  land  and  a greater  population  than  the  latter. 
This  simple  fact  shows,  that  let  slavery  once  be  abol- 
ished in  any  considerable  extent  of  territory,  the 
increased  and  constantly  increasing  value  of  the  lands 
would,  in  part,  or  in  whole,  equal  the  amount  sunk  in 
the  manumission  of  the  slaves. 
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But  be  this  as  it  may,  so  long  as  itis  evident  that  the 
planter,  by  employing  his  slaves  as  free  laborers,  can  cul- 
tivate his  plantation  to  better  advantage  and  at  a less  ex- 
pense, that  is  enough.  It  shows  that  the  plea  of  beggary 
is  utterly  unfounded;  and  indeed  that  the  path  of  true 
and  greatest  prosperity  is  to  bid  the  oppressed  go  free. 

Objection  4.  Immediate  Emancipation,  it  is  said, 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  slaves.  In  respect  to  this  I 
would  say, 

1.  The  objection  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
slaves  are  to  be  turned  adrift  upon  society,  without  em- 
ployment, and,  therefore,  without  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. But  this  cannot  be  done.  The  mutual  neces- 
sities and  interest  of  planter  and  slave  will,  as  we  have 
seen,  absolutely  forbid  it. 

2.  It  goes  on  the  supposition  that  the  circumstan- 
ces of  their  condition  would  not  only  be  like,  but  worse 
than  those  of  the  free  blacks  now.  Whereas  the  whole 
state  of  things,  in  respect  to  the  opportunities  of  hon- 
orable and  profitable  employment  and  the  means  of 
subsistence,  would  be  changed.  The  monopoly  of  la- 
bor would  cease,  and  the  chance  of  free  and  honorable 
competition  be  open  to  all. 

3.  The  objection  i3  destitute  of  proof.  In  most 
cases  it  is  mere  conjecture.  Where  are  the  facts? 

4.  It  involves  absurdity.  It  supposes  that  bringing 
the  relations  of  society  into  harmony  with  the  princi- 
ples of  God’s  government  is  fraught  with  ruin,  and 
therefore  that  the  safer,  better  way  is  to  infringe  those 
principles  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  righting  the  rela- 
tions of  society  is  ruinous,  and  that,  on  that  account, 
it  is  safer  and  better  not  to  right  them — than  which, 
nothing  is  more  absurd. 

z 2 
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And  5.  The  objection  is  blind  to  facts.  It  contra 
diets  universal  experience.  In  addition  to  the  facts 
already  quoted,  see  the  following  extract  of  a letter 
from  Trinidad  ; 

‘A  field  negro  brings  four  hundred  dollars,  but  most 
of  the  work  is  done  by  free  blacks  and  people  from  the 
main  at  a much  cheaper  rate  5 and  as  these  are  gener- 
ally employed  by  foreigners,  this  accounts  for  their 
succeeding  better  than  our  own  countrymen,  who  are 
principally  from  the  old  islands,  and  are  accustomed  to 
any  other  management  than  that  of  slaves;  however, 
they  are  coming  into  it  fast.  In  Trinidad,  there  are 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  free  people  of  color ; there 
is  not  a single  pauper  amongst  them;  they  live  inde- 
pendently and  comfortably,  and  nearly  half  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  island  is  said  to  be  in  their  hands.  It  is 
admitted  that  they  are  highly  respectable  in  character, 
and  are  rapidly  advancing  in  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment. Mr.  Mitchell,  a sugar  planter  who  had  resided 
twenty-seven  years  in  Trinidad,  and  who  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  liberated  negroes  there,  says  he  knows 
of  no  instance  of  a manumitted  slave  not  maintaining 
himself.’ 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  Commons’ 
Committee  on  Slavery.  It  is  the  testimony  of  Hon. 
Charles  Fleming,  the  Admiral  of  the  West  India  Sta- 
tion, who  has  resided  in  Jamaica,  and  has  frequently 
visited  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  the  Caraccas : 

‘Speaking  of  the  black  republic  of  Hayti,  Admiral 
Fleming  says — 

‘ Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a prohibition  against 
all  corporeal  punishment  in  that  country  ? — Yes,  I 
know  there  is.’ 

‘ Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  living  comfortably  ? — 
Yes ; the  most  happy,  the  richest,  the  best  fed,  and  the 
most  comfortable  negroes  that  I saw  in  the  West  In- 
dies were  in  Hayti,  even  better  than  in  the  Caraccas.’ 
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'Were  they  decidedly  better  than  the  slaves  in  Ja- 
maica?’— ‘No  comparison.’ 

‘Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  population  of 
Hayti  has  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years  ? — 
Of  my  own  knowledge  I cannot  know  that ; neither 
are  there  any  correct  returns  ; but  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  since  the  last  time  the  French  retired 
from  the  island,  in  1800,  the  population  has  trebled.’ 

‘ What  were  their  victuals,  compared  with  the  food 
of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica — were  they  superior  or  much 
the  same  ? — They  were  fed  on  meat  principally  ; cattle 
are  very  cheap  in  Hayti.’ 

‘Is  meat  much  cheaper  in  Hayti  than  in  Jamaica? — 
Yes,  much  cheaper ; it  is  2d  a pound,  whilst  the  con- 
tract  price  in  Jamaica  is  12 d ; in  both  places  these  are 
the  highest  prices.’ 

There  need  be  no  anxiety,  then,  in  respect  to  the 
slave.  Strike  off  the  chains,  break  the  yoke,  bid  him 
! go  free,  and  the  health  and  vigor  and  enterprise  and 
prosperity  of  the  freeman  are  his.* 

Objection  5.  If  the  scheme  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation is  carried  out,  we  must  have  emancipation 
I here,  on  the  soil,  and  of  course,  we  shall  have  two 
races  in  the  country,  and  amalgamation,  &c.  &c.,  will 
be  the  consequence ; and  who  is  there,  that  would  like 
to  have  his  child  marry  a ‘ nigger  V 

How  often  does  one  hear  this  absurd  objection ! 
Sometimes  he  hears  it  gravely  urged  by  those,  who  on 
other  subjects,  are  regarded  as  men  of  intelligence  and 
sense.  For  myself,  however,  when  I hear  it,  I hardly 
know  whether  most  to  pity  the  ignorance,  or  frown  with 
indignation  at  the  prejudice  it  betrays.  If  ever  I feel 
■disposed  to  ‘ answer  a fool  according  to  his  folly,’  it  is  at 
such  a time.  However,  I generally  contrive  to  be  seri- 

* See  Appendix  B. 
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ous,  and  show  the  panic-stricken  objector  that,  after 
all,  there  is  no  lion  there.  And  the  reasons  I offer  to 
show  it,  are  briefly  these  : 

1.  There  are  two  races  in  the  country  now. 

2.  They  are  amalgamating  as  fast  as  possible  now ; 
infinitely  faster  than  they  would  if  slavery  were  abol- 
ished. And  the  simple  reason  is  this — give  that  slave 
girl  her  freedom,  and  instead  of  courting  the  unhallow- 
ed embrace  of  her  master  or  his  sons  as  an  honor,  she 
would  have  a character  of  her  own,  and  would  stand 
upon  it,  and  reject  that  embrace.  Besides  this,  there 
are  the  authority  and  violence  of  various  kinds,  to 
which  she  is  now  exposed,  from  ungodly  and  licentious 
masters  and  overseers,  but  from  which  she  would  then 
be  exempt.* 

3.  So  long  as  the  present  prejudice  exists  there  is 
no  danger.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Objector,  that  with  your 
present  feeling  there  is  any  danger  of  your  amalgama- 
ting ? No  more  is  there  in  the  case  of  others,  who 
feel  as  you  do.  Only  keep  your  prejudice  alive,  and 
instil  it  into  your  children,  and  rely  upon  it,  neither  you 
nor  they  will  ever  marry  a negro. 

And  4.  If,  by  and  by,  this  prejudice  should  melt 
away,  and  the  generation  then  on  the  stage  should  have 
no  objection  to  amalgamation,  why  should  you  be  con- 
cerned ? You  probably  will  never  live  to  see  it.  Amal- 
gamation will  never  take  place  extensively  in  your  day  ; 
and  if  it  does  in  your  children’s,  it  can  do  so  only  as  it 
is  a matter  of  choice  with  them,  and  if  they  choose  it, 
why  should  you  forbid  them  ? 


* An  intelligent  and  pious  colored  man,  who  was  once  a slave, 
recently  assured  me  that  he  had  known  slaves  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  unhallowed  embrace  of  the  master  or  overseer  by  threats 
of  the  lash,  or  other  violence. 
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‘Perhaps,  a hundred  years  hence,  some  negro  Roths- 
child may  come  from  Hayti,  with  his  seventy  millions 
of  pounds,  and  persuade  some  white  woman  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  him — Stranger  things  than  this  do  happen 
every  year.  But  before  that  century  has  passed  away, 
I apprehend  there  will  be  a sufficient  number  of  well- 
informed  and  elegant  colored  women  in  the  world,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  colored  patricians.  Let  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Africa  both  be  educated,  and  then 
they  will  be  fit  for  each  other.  They  will  not  be  forc- 
ed to  make  war  upon  their  white  neighbors  for  wives; 
nor  will  they,  if  they  have  intelligent  women  of  their 
own,  see  anything  so  very  desirable  in  the  project. 
Shall  we  keep  this  class  of  people  in  everlasting  deg- 
radation, for  fear  one  of  their  descendants  may  marry 
our  great-great-great-great-grand-child  ?’ # 

Away  then  with  this  hue  and  cry  about  amalgama- 
tion. It  is  entirely  groundless — the  offspring  of  a most 
cruel  and  wicked  prejudice.  It  merits  only  pity  or  con- 
tempt. What,  shall  the  professed  disciple  of  Christ 
say  to  his  brother  man  and  brother  disciple,  toiling  in 
cruel  bondage,  ‘toil  on,  toil  on,  die  under  your  oppres- 
sion,’ because  forsooth  he  is  afraid  some  of  his  descen- 
dants, or  somebody  else  will  marry  a colored  wife  or 
husband  ! Shame — shame  on  such  religion — religion 
did  I call  it  ? There  it  is,  in  the  sanctuary — what  says 
it  ? ‘ Stand  thou  there,  or  sit’  yonder  brother,  for  thou 
art  black.’  There  it  is,  at  the  communion  table — what 
says  it  ? 1 Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me,’  my 

brother,  ‘ for  I am’ — whiter  ‘than  thou.’  There  it  is, 
in  heaven,  amid  that  throng  of  redeemed  ones,  ‘ out  of 
every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people  and  nation’ — 
and  what  says  it  there  ? ‘Stand  back,  my  black  broth- 
er, to  be  sure  your  robe  is  as  white  and  your  crown  as 

*Mrs.  Child’s  Appeal,  pp.  140, 
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bright  as  mine,  nevertheless  you  are  black,  and  I am 
no  friend  to  amalgamation,  so  stand  back,  stand  back  !’ 
Religion  did  I call  it?  No — no.  All  heaven  would 
cry  out  upon  it,  as  upon  a demon  from  the  pit.  It  is 
not  religion.  It  savors  not  of  heaven  but  of  hell. 
Christian — professing  Christian,  there  is  a God  who  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  Look  well  to  thine  heart 
then.  Thy  God  is  a consuming  fire.  It  is  a fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  his  hands.  ‘ Let  him  that  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.’  ‘ He  that  loveth  not  his  broth- 
er, abideth  in  death.  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother,  is 
a murderer.’  And  ‘ if  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye 
commit  sin,  and  are  convinced  of  the  law  as  transgres- 
sors.’ 
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Mr.  Phelps, — Dear  Sir : 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your  interesting 
and  valuable  Lectures  on  slavery,  I take  the  liberty  ot 
sending  you  a few  facts,  collected  from  various  sources, 
which  I noted  down  in  consequence  of  the  following 
remark,  which  peculiarly  arrested  my  attention.  ‘ If 
the  Bible  sanctions  slavery,  why  does  not  the  God  of 
the  Bible  sanction  it  ?’  In  other  words,  if  slavery  is 
agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  why  are  not  the 
dispensations  of  his  providence  in  accordance  with  that 
will?  Could  it  be  fairly  proved  that  slavery  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  God,  it  must  necessarily  fol- 
low that  obedience  to  his  will  is  not  only  highly  advan- 
tageous but  perfectly  safe;  for  surely  no  Christian  can 
for  a moment  believe  that  the  providence  of  God  ever 
militates  with  the  precepts  of  his  word.  As,  however, 
the  consequences  of  slavery  have  been,  in  all  cases, 
when  not  averted  by  timely  repentance,  disastrous  in 
the  extreme,  it  is  therefore  undeniably  evident  that 
slavery  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  and  consequently  that  those  who  so  violently  op- 
pose the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  fear  of  supposed  dan- 
gerous consequences,  may  truly  b’  said  ‘to  know'  not 
what  they  do.’  The  truth  on  this  subject  is  so  plain, 
and  the  facts  so  abundant,  that  he  who  runs  may  read, 
and  know,  to  a certainty,  the  entire  safety  of  immediate 
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emancipation,  that  danger  arises  solely  from  liberty 
withheld,  and,  not  from  liberty  granted.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  moment  you  ‘proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captive  ’ and  make  the  slave  a freeman,  be 
the  conditions  and  restrictions  what  they  may,  that  mo- 
ment you  make  him  a vagabond,  a thief  and  a murderer, 
whom  nothing  will  satisfy  but  the  blood  of  those,  who 
had  been  so  ‘ fanatical  and  insane  ’ as  to  treat  him  like 
a human  being.  Whence  this  opinion  is  derived  no 
one  can  tell ; for  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  reason, 
common  sense,  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  is 
entirely  unsustained  by  facts.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  of  facts  is  concerned,  the  advocates  of  im- 
mediate abolition  have  a complete  monopoly.  All  ex- 
perience proves  two  things,  viz.  the  entire  safety  of 
immediate  emancipation,  and  that  all  danger  has  arisen 
from  its  indefinite  postponement ; for  this  is  really  the 
true  definition  of  the  phrase  ‘ gradual  emancipation.’ 

We  all  know  the  results  of  slavery  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  Troy  perished  by  her  slaves  in  a single  night, 
and  as  like  causes  always  produce  like  effects,  our  ob- 
ligations to  our  slaveholding  brethren  imperiously  de- 
mand that  we  should  urge  upon  them,  in  the  most  ear- 
nest manner,  the  duty  of  immediately  abolishing  slavery 
as  their  only  hope  of  safety — the  only  means,  by  which 
they  can  escape  the  just  judgments  of  God.  In  our 
exemption  from  slavery  at  the  North,  we  have  no  cause 
of  boasting,  but  rather  of  deep  humiliation.  We  are 
all  involved  in  the  guilt,  and  must  share  in  the  punish- 
ment, unless  timely  and  thorough  repentance  avert  the 
impending  blow.  To  do  this  effectually,  information 
must  be  spread,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  aroused,  the  tem- 
ple of  God  be  purified,  and  ‘the  book  of  the  law  be 
found  and  read  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,’  that  thus 
the  gross  mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  which  exist 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its  abolition,  may  be  cor- 
rected. 

Of  these  mistakes,  none  is  more  prevalent  or  more 
dangerous  than  the  one  just  mentioned,  that  insurrec- 
tion, rapipe  and  bloodshed,  are  the  necessary  result  of 
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immediate  emancipation,  and  that  the  only  way  to  avert 
the  evils  and  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  to  continue  in  the 
sin  for  the  present,  promise  future  repentance,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  whilst  we  are  preparing  to  get  ready  to 
begin  to  repent,  do  every  thing  that  in  us  lies  to  extin- 
guish every  good  feeling,  and  cultivate  and  bring  into 
action  every  bad  feeling  of  the  human  heart.  That 
such  is  the  belief  and  consequent  practice  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  throughout  our  country,  and  that  such  a 
course  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  wicked,  and  as  dangerous 
as  it  is  unjust,  facts  abundantly  show. 

How  the  consequences  of  abolishing  slavery  would 
be  dreadful  and  terrible,  neither  history  nor  experience 
informs  us.  Let  us,  however,  see  what  they  tell  us  of 
the  consequences  of  holding  men  in  bondage.  In  ev- 
ery instance,  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  in- 
surrections have  always  been  projected  and  carried  on 
by  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  liberty,  and 
never  by  the  free  blacks.  In  the  speech  of  Gov.  Gibbes 
to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  May 
15, 1711,  is  the  following : 

‘And,  Gentlemen,  I desire  you  will  consider  the  great 
quantities  of  negroes  that  are  daily  brought  into  the 
government,  and  the  small  number  of  whites  that  comes 

amongst  us  ; how  insolent  and  mischievous  the 

negroes  are  become,  and  to  consider  the  negro  act  al- 
ready made,  doth  not  reach  up  to  some  of  the  crimes 
they  have  lately  been  guilty  of,  therefore  it  might  be 
convenient,  by  some  additional  clause  of  said  Negro 
Act,  to  appoint  either  by  gibbets  or  some  such  like 
way,  that  after  executed,  they  may  remain  more  ex- 
emplary than  any  punishment  that  hitherto  hath  been  in- 
flicted on  them.’ 

Whether  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  prepared 
the  ‘more  exemplary’  remedy  recommended  by  the 
Governor,  and  thus  aggravated  the  disease  it  was  in- 
tended to  cure,  or  not,  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ; 
but  in  June  of  the  same  year,  the  Governor  thus  writes  : 

‘ We  further  recommend  unto  you  the  repairs  of  the 
fortifications  about  Charleston,  and  the  amending  of  the 
A A 
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Negro  Act,  who  are  of  late  grown  to  that  height  of  im- 
pudence, that  there  is  scarce  a clap  passes  without  some 
robbery  or  insolence,  committed  by  them  in  one  part  or 
other  of  this  province.’ 

Early  1 in  the  year  1712,’  says  the  Rev.  D.  Hum- 
phreys, ‘a  considerable  number  of  negroes  of  the  Car- 
mantee  and  Papa  nations,  residing  in  New  York,  form- 
ed a plot  to  destroy  all  the  English,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  liberty,  and  kept  their  conspiracy  so  secret  that 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  it,  till  it  came  to  the  very 
execution,  which  was  in  April.  The  plot  was  this.  On 
a Sabbath  evening  about  sunset,  the  negroes  set  fire  to 
a house  in  the  city,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  people, 
who  ran  from  all  parts  to  it.  The  conspirators  planted 
themselves  in  the  several  streets  and  lanes  leading  to 
the  fire,  and  shot  or  stabbed  the  people  as  they  were 
running  to  it.  Some  of  the  wounded  escaped  and  in- 
formed the  Government,  and  presently,  by  the  signal 
of  firing  a great  gun  from  the  fort,  the  inhabitants  were 
called  under  arms  and  prevented  from  running  to  the 
fire.  A body  of  men  was  soon  raised,  which  soon  scat- 
tered the  negroes  ; they  had  killed  about  eight  persons, 
and  wounded  twelve  more.  In  their  flight  some  of 
them  shot  themselves ; others,  their  wives,  and  then 
themselves ; some  absconded  a few  days,  and  then 
killed  themselves  for  fear  of  being  taken.  Many,  how- 
ever, were  apprehended  and  eighteen  suffered  death.’ 

From  the  Weekly  Journal,  April  8,  1734, 1 make  the 
following  extract : 

‘ Every  reasonable  man  ought  to  remember  their  first 
villanous  attempt  at  New  York,  and  how  many  good 
innocent  people  were  murdered  by  them,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Garrison  there,  that  City  would  have 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  murdered.’  * 

On  the  Gth  of  May,  1720,  the  negroes  in  South  Car- 
olina, murdered  Mr.  Benjamin  Cottle,  a white  woman 

* May  the  assertion  be  again  verified,  and  the  soldiers  of  an- 
other Garrison,  armed  with  weapons  of  ethereal  temper,  and 
the  panoply  of  truth  and  justice,  save  not  only  New  York,  but 
the  whole  country  from  impending  ruin. 
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and  a negro  boy.  Forces  were  immediately  raised  and 
sent  after  them,  23  of  whom  were  taken,  6 convicted, 
3 executed,  and  3 escaped. 

In  October,  1722,  about  200  negroes  near  the  mouth 
of  Rastahanock  river,  Va.,  got  together  in  a body  arm- 
ed, with  an  intent  to  fall  on  the  people  in  church,  but 
were  discovered  and  fled,  and  only  5 were  taken. 

From  the  New  England  Courantof  November,  1724, 
I take  the  following  extracts : 

‘It  is  well  known  what  loss  the  town  of  Boston  sus- 
tained by  fire  not  long  since,  when  almost  every  night 
for  a considerable  time  together,  some  building  or  other, 
and  sometimes  several  in  the  same  night  were  either 
burnt  to  the  ground,  or  some  attempts  made  to  do  it. 
It  is  likewise  known  that  these  villanies  were  carried 
on  by  Negro  servants,  [slaves] — thelike  whereof  ice  nev- 
er felt  before  from  unruly  servants,  nor  ever  heard  of  the 
like  happening  to  any  place,  attended  with  the  same 
circumstances.’ 

So  great  at  that  time  were  the  alarm  and  danger,  that 
in  addition  to  the  common  watch,  a military  was  not 
only  kept  up,  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  every  fire  a 
part  of  the  militia  were  ordered  out  under  arms  to  keep 
the  slaves  in  order! ! Now  to  a thinking  man  the  in- 
quiry would  naturally  arise,  what  caused  the  peculiar 
‘villany  ’ of  the  blacks  in  1724!  Let  him  examine  the 
Boston  records  of  April , 1723,  he  will  find  a most  ‘ vil- 
lanous  ’ ‘ JVegro  Act  ’ in  fifteen  sections,  the  last  of 
which  is  as  follows  : 

‘ That  no  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto,  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  fire  and  the  continuance  thereof  during  the 
night  season,  shall  depart  from  his  or  her  master’s  house, 
nor  be  found  in  the  streets  at  or  near  the  place  where 
the  fire  is,  upon  pain  of  being  forthwith  seized  and 
sent  to  the  common  gao!,  and  afterwards  whipt  three 
days  following,  before  dismissed,’  &c. 

Now  will  any  reflecting  mind  doubt  that  the  crimes 
of  1724  were  principally  caused  by  their  very  prohibi- 
tion ? The  first  settlers  of  this  country  prohibited  cer- 
tain unmentionable  crimes  by  severe  laws,  which,  how- 
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ever,  were  in  a few  years  repealed.  And  what  was  the 
consequence  ? When  the  laws  were  repealed,  the 
crime  ceased.  ‘ Nitimur  in  vetitum’  is  a true  saying,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  had  the  blacks  been  made  free  and 
treated  with  humanity  instead  of  being  subjected  to  the 
cruel  rigor  of  the  law  of  1723,  the  disasters  of  1724 
would  never  have  occurred.  To  me  nothing  is  more 
plain  than  that  the  increasing  severity  of  the  laws  of' 
the  Southern  States  will  accelerate  the  very  catastrophe 
they  are  designed  to  prevent.  ‘Q,uem  Deus  vult  per- 
dere,  prius  dementat.’ 

In  1728,  an  insurrection  took  place  in  Savannah,  Ga.- 
among  the  slaves,  who  were  fired  on  twice  before  they 
fled.  They  had  formed  a plot  to  destroy  all  the  whites, 
and  nothing  prevented  them  but  a disagreement  about 
the  mode.  The  population  was  at  that  time  3000  whites, 
and  2700  blacks. 

In  January,  1729,  the  slaves  in  Antigua  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  the  English,  which  was  discover- 
ed two  or  three  days  before  the  intended  assault.  Of 
the  chief  conspirators,  three  were  burnt  alive  ! ! ‘ ’ T was 
admirable, ’ says  the  account, 1 to  see  how  long  they  stood 
bejore  they  died,  the  great  wood  not  readily  burning,  and 
tlieir  cry  was,  water  ! water ! ! ’ 

In  July,  1730,  an  insurrection  of  blacks  occurred  in 
Williamsburg!),  Va.,  occasioned  by  a report,  on  Col. 
Spotswood’s  arrival,  that  he  had  direction  from  his 
Majesty,  to  free  all  baptized  persons.  The  negroes 
improved  this  to  a great  height.  Five  counties  were 
in  arms  pursuing  them,  with  orders  to  kill  them  if  they 
did  not  submit. 

In  August,  1730,  the  slaves  in  South  Carolina  con- 
spired to  destroy  all  the  whites.  This  was  the  first 
open  rebellion  in  that  State,  where  the  negroes  were 
actually  armed  and  embodied,  and  took  place  on  the 
Sabbath. 

In  the  same  month,  a negro  man  plundered  and 
burnt  a house  in  Malden,  Mass.,  and  gave  this  reason 
for  his  conduct,  that  his  master  had  sold  him  to  a man 
in  Salem  whom  he  did  not  like! 
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In  1731,  Capt.  George  Scott,  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
1-eturning  from  Guinea  with  a cargo  of  slaves,  who  rose 
upon  the  ship,  and  murdered  three  of  the  crew,  all  of  ' 
whom  soon  after  died,  except  the  captain  and  boy. 

In  1732,  Capt.  John  Major  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  was 
murdered  with  all  his  crew,  and  the  schooner  and  car- 
go seized  by  the  slaves. 

In  December,  1734,  Jamaica  was  under  martial  law, 
and  2000  soldiers  ordered  out  after  ‘the  rebellious  ne- 
groes.’ ^ 

In  the  same  year  an  insurrection  took  place  in  Bur- 
lington, Pa.  among  the  blacks,  whom  the  account  styles 
‘intestine  and  inhuman  enemies  who  in  some  places  are 
too  much  indulged ! !’  Their  design  was,  as  soon  as  the 
season  was  advanced  so  that  they  could  lie  in  the  woods, 
on  a certain  night,  agreed  on  by  some  hundreds  of 
them,  and  kept  secret  a long  time,  that  every  negro  and 
negress  should  rise  at  midnight,  kill  every  master  and 
his  sons,  sparing  the  women,  kill  all  the  draught  horses, 
set  all  their  houses  and  barns  on  fire,  and  secure  their 
saddle  horses  for  flight  towards  the  Indians  in  the 
Prench  interest 

In  1735,  the  slaves  of  the  ship  Dolphin  of  London,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  rose  upon  the  crew,  but  being  over- 
powered, they  got  into  the  powder  room,  and  to  be  re- 
venged, blew  up  themselves  with  the  whole  crew. 

In  1739,  there  were  three  formidable  insurrections 
•of  the  slaves  in  South  Carolina,  one  in  St.  Paul’s  Par- 
ish, one  in  St.  John’s,  and  one  in  Charleston.  In  one 
of  these,  which  occurred  in  September,  they  killed  in 
one  night,  25  whites,  burned  6 houses,  and  sacrificed 
every  thing  in  their  way.  They  were  pursued,  attack- 
ed, and  14  killed  on  the  spot.  In  two  days,  20  more 
were  killed,  and  40  were  taken,  some  of  whom  were 
shot,  some  hanged,  and  some  sribbetted  alive! 

This  ‘more  exemplary’  punishment,  as  Gov.  Gibbes 
called  it,  failed  of  its  intended  effect,  for  the  next  year 
there  was  another  insurrection.  There  were  then  above 
40,000  slaves,  and  about  twenty  persons  were  murder- 
ed before  it  was  quelled. 
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In  1741,  there  was  a formidable  insurrection  among 
the  slaves  in  New  York.  At  that  time  the  population 
consisted  of  12,000  whites,  and  2000  blacks.  Of  the 
conspirators,  13  were  burnt  alive!  18  hung,  and  80 
transported.* 

In  1747,  the  slaves  on  board  of  a Rhode  Island  ship, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Bears,  rose,  when  off  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  murdered  the  Captain  and  all  the  crew, 
except  the  two  mates,  who  swam  ashore. 

In  June,  1754,  C.  Croft,  Esq.  of  Charleston,  S.  C.had 
his  buildings  burnt  by  his  female  negroes,  two  of  whom 
were  burnt  alive ! 

In  September,  1755,  Mark  and  Phillis  were  executed 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  poisoning  their  master,  Mr. 
John  Codman  of  Charlestown.  Mark  was  hanged,  and 
Phillis  burnt  alive  ! ! Their  object  was  to  obtain  their 
liberty,  as  their  master  had  by  his  will  made  them  free 
at  his  death.  They  accordingly  poisoned  him  that  the 
will  might  take  effect,  and  they  be  emancipated. 

In  August,  1759,  another  insurrection  was  contem- 
plated in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

In  1761,  October  20,  there  was  a rebellion  among 
the  blacks  in  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

In  1761,  December  3,  the  blacks  in  Bermuda  rebell- 
ed, and  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  whites.  All  were 
engaged  in  the  plot,  which  was  accidentally  discovered. 
One  was  burnt  alive  ! 1 hanged,  and  11  condemned. 

* As,  in  tho  language  of  Gov.  Mechlin,  Ihese  last  were  proba- 
bly among  ‘ the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  of  their  class,’  they 
would  doubtless  have  made  good  emigrants  for  Liberia,  had 
such  a colony  been  at  that  time  established,  but  in  lieu  of  that, 
or  a similar  asylum,  they  were  distributed  with  commendable 
impartiality  to  the  different  West  India  Islands.  To  show  how 
and  what  they  used  to  transport  in  those  days,  I give  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Boston  Gazette  of  Aug.  17,  17G1  : 

‘ To  be  sold  a parcel  of  likely  young  negroes,  imported  from 
Africa,  cheap  for  cash.  Inquire  of  Jno.  Avery.  Also,  if  any 
persons  have  any  negro  men,  strong  and  hearty,  though  not  of 
the  best  moral  character,  which  are  proper  subjects  of  trans- 
portation, they  may  have  an  exchange  for  small  negroes’ !! 
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In  the  same  year,  Capt.  Nichols  of  Boston  lost  40 
•of  his  slaves  by  an  insurrection,  but  saved  his  vessel. 

In  1703,  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Barbetias  was  sur- 
prised and  cut  off  by  the  negroes. 

In  1704,  the  blacks  in  Jamaica  projected  a rebellion, 
and  intended  to  destroy  all  the  whites  in  the  island. 

In  1707,  there  was  a rebellion  among  the  slaves  in 
Grenada. 

The  scenes  of  St.  Domingo  come  next.  ‘To  an 
almost  unprecedented  extent,  the  past  history  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  St.  Domingo,  have  been  misrepresent- 
ed by  the  opponents  of  negro  emancipation,  who  have 
propagated  reports  on  this  subject,  as  opposite  to  truth 
as  light  is  to  darkness.’  Let  us  examine  the  facts  in  the 
case.  ‘ When  the  French  Revolution  took  place,  the 
free  people  of  color  in  St.  Domingo  petitioned  the  Na- 
tional Convention  that  they  might  enjoy  the  same  polit- 
ical privileges  with  the  whites.  In  March,  1790,  a de- 
•cree  on  that  subject  was  adopted,  but  worded  so  am- 
biguously, that  the  whites  and  the  people  of  color,  each 
interpreted  it  in  their  own  favor.  This  caused  great 
animosities  between  them,  disturbances  ensued  and 
blood  was  shed. 

‘On  the  15th  of  May,  1791,  another  decree,  in  more 
explicit  terms,  declared  that  the  people  of  color,  in  all 
the  French  Islands,  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  citizenship.  This  decree,  on  arriving  at  the  Cape, 
produced  an  indignation  almost  amounting  to  phrensy 
among  the  whites.  The  two  parties  were  armed  against 
each  other,  camps  were  formed,  and  massacres  and 
conflagrations  followed.  The  report  of  these  occur- 
rences led  the  Assembly  to  rescind  the  decree  they 
had  passed  in  favor  of  the  free  people  of  color. 

‘ The  news  of  this  repeal  enraged  the  people  of  col- 
or as  much  as  the  former  decree  had  done  the  whites, 
and  hostilities  were  renewed.  On  this,  the  National 
Convention  resolved  to  re-adopt  their  former  decree  of 
May,  1791,  and  they  appointed  Commissioners  to  re- 
pair to  St.  Domingo,  with  a large  body  of  troops,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  decree,  and  to  keep  the  peace. 
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During  the  interval,  which  had  elapsed  from  1790  to  the 
time  of  their  arrival  in  1793,  the  island  had  present- 
ed a dreadful  scene  of  carnage,  caused  by  a civil  war, 
not  only  between  the  whites  and  the  people  of  color, 
but  between  the  different  parties  of  whites.  And  it 
was  at  this  time,  namely,  in  1791  and  1792,  before  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  had  been  contemplated,  that 
the  great  massacres  and  conflagrations,  which  make  so 
frightful  a picture  in  the  history  of  this  island,  occurred  ; 
and  all  of  which  were  caused,  not  by  giving  liberty  to 
the  slaves,  but  by  quarrels  between  the  white  and  col- 
ored planters,  and  between  the  royalists  and  revolution- 
ists, who,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  each  other,  call- 
ed in  the  aid  of  their  slaves.’ 

‘In  the  year  1793,  the  same  divisions  and  conflicts 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  on  the  20th  of  June,  a dreadful  commotion 
took  place  at  Cape  Francois,  the  seamen  and  the  white 
inhabitants  being  ranged  against  the  people  of  color, 
who  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  insurgent  blacks. 
The  battle  lasted  two  days,  the  arsenal  was  taken  and 
plundered ; some  thousands  were  killed  in  the  streets,  and 
more  than  half  the  town  was  burnt.  The  Commissioners, 
who  were  spectators  of  this  horrible  scene,  tried  in 
vain  to  prevent  it.  As  the  only  ivay  to  restore  order, 
they  issued  a proclamation,  promising  freedom  to  all 
the  slaves  who  should  range  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Republic.  This  was  the  first  proclamation 
by  any  public  authority  for  emancipating  any  part  of 
the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo.  Satisfied  that  nothing  short 
of  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  slaves  would  or 
could  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners [Palverel]  issued  a proclamation  to  that  effect, 
in  September,  1793.  In  this  measure  all  the  planters 
in  the  South  and  West,  save  one,  concurred,  and  in 
February,  1794,  the  French  Convention  abolished  sla- 
very throughout  the  whole  of  the  French  Colonies, 
thus  completing  and  consolidating  the  emancipation  of 
the  whole  slave  population  of  St.  Domingo.’ 

This  had  the  desired  effect.  Peace  was  restored, 
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tlie  reign  of  liberty  and  order  commenced,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this  sudden  and  entire  emancipation  of  500,000 
slaves,  who  were  at  once  freed  from  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  their  masters,  was  most  happy.  ‘ The  Colo- 
ny,’ says  Lacroix,  ‘ marched  as  by  enchantment,  towards 
its  ancient  splendor  ; cultivation  prospered  ; every  day 
produced  perceptible  proofs  of  its  progress.  The  blacks 
were  peaceable,  the  colony  flourished,  and  no  evil 
consequences  followed  Emancipation  from  1794,  till 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  when  Bonaparte  fitted 
out  a powerful  armament  to  reduce  the  negroes  of  St. 
Domingo  to  their  former  state  of  slavery. 

The  consequences  of  this  mad  project  are  well  known. 
The  armament  sailed,  and  the  happy  and  flourishing 
island  became  a scene  of  outrage,  cruelty  and  blood, 
thus  furnishing  another  proof  that  slavery  is  the  only 
real  cause  of  danger,  insurrection  and  bloodshed. 

In  1800  an  insurrection  took  place  in  Richmond  and 
neighborhood.  The  extent  of  the  conspiracy  and  mis- 
chief I have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  is  mem- 
orable only  as  having  been  the  occasion  of  bringing 
into  existence  the  Colonization  Society.  See  African 
Repository,  June,  1832. 

In  June,  1816,  an  insurrection  was  projected  in  Cam- 
den, S.  C.  but  information  of  it  was  given  by  a favorite 
and  confidential  slave  of  Col.  Chesnut. 

In  July,  1822,  thirty-five  slaves  were  executed,  and 
thirty-seven  were  transported,  on  pain  of  death,  for  an 
alleged  conspiracy  against  their  masters.  Perrault,  a 
slave,  was  the  chief  witness  against  them  before  a court, 
consisting  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  freeholders, 
without  a jury. 

‘In  1826,  the  inhabitants  of  Newbern,  Tarborough, 
and  Hillsborough,  N.  C.  were  excited  with  the  antici- 
pation of  insurrectional  movements  among  their  slaves. 
The  inhabitants  of  Newbern,  being  advised  of  the  as- 
semblage of  60  armed  slaves  in  a swamp,  in  their  vicin- 
ity, the  military  were  called  out,  and  surrounding  the 
swamp,  killed  the  whole  party’ ! ! — Af.  Rep.  v.  iv.  p.  384. 
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In  August,  1831,  an  insurrection  took  place  among 
the  slaves  in  Southampton  Co.,  Va.,  headed  by  Nat 
Turner,  a slave.  Before  they  were  quelled,  they  had 
murdered  64  persons,  men,  women  and  children. 

In  1832  there  was  ageneralinsurrectionofthe  slaves 
in  Jamaica.  One  hundred  and  fifty  plantations  were 
burnt,  between  two  and  three  thousand  slaves  killed, 
and  a large  number  of  whites ; and  the  whole  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  rebellion  and  attempts  to  suppress  it, 
valued  at  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Now  what  is  the  inference  from  this  long  list  of  in- 
surrections, and  hundreds  of  others,  which  might  read- 
ily be  collected  ? Why  (1),  that  all  danger  from  slavery 
arises  from  its  continuance,  and  not  from  its  abolition ; 
and  (2),  that ‘if  the  Bible  sanctions  slavery,  the  God  of 
the  Bible  does  not.’  The  language  of  God’s  provi- 
dence is  one  and  uniform.  It  is  too  explicit  to  be 
misunderstood.  It  assures  us,  and  it  writes  the  assur- 
ance in  lines  of  blood,  that  ‘the  way  of  the  transgres- 
sor is  hard,’ and  that  ‘ though  hand  join  in  hand,  the 
wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished.’ 

‘ All  history,  ancient  and  modern,  is  full  of  warning 
on  this  point.’  Shall  we  slight  these  warnings,  shut 
our  eyes  against  the  light,  and  rush  madly  upon  our 
own  destruction?  Let  us  remember  that  ‘slavery  is 
an  unnatural  state,’  and  that  nature,  when  her  eternal 
principles  are  violated,  is  struggling  to  restore  them  to 
their  first  estate,  and  that  the  natural  feelings  of  every 
slave  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  :■ 

‘ If  I’m  design’d  yon  lordling’s  slave, 

By  Nature’s  law  design’d, 

Why  was  an  independent  wish, 

E’er  planted  in  my  mind  ?’ 

Ay,  why,  unless  the  Creator  designed,  that  man 
should  be  free  ? ' Away  then  with  the  wretched  cant, 
or  wicked  sophistry  of  those,  who  are  continually  sing- 
ing the  lullaby  of  ‘to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to- 
morrow.’ ‘To-morrow’  never  comes,  and  our  neglect- 
ing to  do  what  is  right,  is  equivalentto  a determination 
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to  continue  in  the  commission  of  sin.  To  all  those, 
who  thus  postpone  repentance  to  ‘a  more  convenient 
season,’  it  may  truly  be  said, 

* Fatal  mistake  ! their  time  runs  on,  ^ 

Their  dread  account  proceeds, 

And  their  not  doing  is  set  doicn, 

Among  tlieir  darkest  deeds.1 

If  the  above  facts  are  deemed  worth  an  insertion  in 
the  Appendix  to  your  lectures,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Yours  with  much  respect, 

JOSHUA  COFFIN. 

Boston,  Nov.  23,  1833. 

Mr.  C.  will  please  accept  niy  sincere  thanks  for 
the  above  collection  of  facts.  The  reader  will  see  in 
it,  a practical  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  violence  ivill 
beget  violence  in  return , and  that  the  only  path  of  real 
safety  is  to  cease  from  violence  and  oppression  at 
■once.  This  is  a law  of  God’s  kingdom.  He  has  writ- 
ten it  out  in  his  providence  as  well  as  his  word. 


(B.) 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  my  lectures,  I have  avoided 
■discussing  the  subject  of  slavery  as  ‘ a question  of 
treatment , one  way  or  the  other,  kind  or  cruel,’  and 
have  discussed  it  rather  as  ‘a  question  of  principle.'  * 
On  this  account,  I have  said  little  of  the  cruelties  of 
slavery,  or  of  its  pretended  ‘ tender  mercies.’  I have 
therefore  taken  no  notice  of  the  objection,  that  the 
slaves  are  happy,  contented,  more  comfortably  situated 
than  the  free  blacks,  & c.  &c. 

As  this  objection,  however,  is  a very  popular  one, 
and  withal  so  often,  and  so  confidently  urged,  it  seems 
proper  to  say  something  in  reply  to  it  in  the  appendix. 
This  I propose  to  do,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Thomp- 


* See  page  28. 
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son,  the  celebrated  anti-slavery  lecturer  in  England. 
Although  spoken  in  reply  to  a Mr.  Borthwick,  agent 
for  the  West  India  party,  and  therefore  an  advocate 
for  slavery,  it  applies  with  all  its  force  to  certain  men 
in  tins  country,  who,  while  they  oppose  immediate 
emancipation,  and  do  it  by  urging  the  same  objections 
that  Mr.  Borthwick  did,  yet  profess  to  be,  not,  like  him, 
the  advocates,  but  the  enemies  of  slavery. 

‘Mr.  Borthwick  said  something  very  beautiful  about 
the  happiness  and  contentedness  of  the  negro,  which 
would  be  very  elegant,  if  it  were  true;  but  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  most  of  the  things  he  says  are  not  true,  in 
fact.  That  he  believes  them  to  be  true,  I must  not 
question.  He  says  the  negroes  do  not  care  for  free- 
dom,— that  they  set  no  value  upon  it, — that  if  you  go 
round  amongst  them,  and  put  the  question  to  them, 
they  will  say  ‘ No,  Massa  ; me  very  happy,  me  want  no 
more,  me  get  all  me  care  for:  ’ that,  in  fine,  they  would 
not  have  their  freedom,  if  they  could  get  it.  Would 
they  not  ? Then  why  are  the  newspapers  filled  with 
advertisements  of  runaway  negroes  ? Why  are  the 
prisons  filled  with  runaway  negroes?  Why  are  the 
mountains  peopled  with  runaway  negroes?  Why  is 
the  bush  filled  with  runaway  negroes  ? Why  is  a 
standing  army  kept  to  force  slavery  down  the  throats 
of  the  negroes,  if  they  are  in  love  with  it?  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) Does  the  mother  hold  a rod  over  the  child’s 
head  to  force  it  to  eat  apple  tart?  (Laughter.)  Did 
Adam  and  Eve  run  out  of  Paradise  ? If  the  negroes 
like  slavery,  then  withdraw  the  troops,  and  save  us  the 
trouble  and  expense,  the  loss  of  life  and  money  need- 
lessly incurred,  if  the  negroes  are  contented  with  their 
condition.  (Loud  applause.)  But  they  like  slavery, 
and  do  not  wish  for  liberty;  and  Mr.  Borthwick  ex- 
claims they  shall  not  have  liberty  now,  because  they 
do  not  know  its  value : but  shall  man  be  kept  in  slave- 
ry, because  he  does  not  know  the  value  of  liberty? 
See  the  pitiful  dilemma  into  which  Mr.  Borthwick  has 
brought  himself;  the  negroes  do  not  like  what  all  men 
sigh  for,— what  they  would  bleed  and  die  to  defend,— 
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what  they  would  give  house  and  lands,  friends  and 
reputation  to  obtain ; and  here  is  the  dilemma, — if  it 
be  so,  then,  planters,  proprietors,  upholders  of  sla- 
very, he  defends  and  maintains  a vile  and  brutalizing 
system,  which  has  extinguished  in  man  the  most  noble 
and  generous  quality  that  distinguishes  him  from  the 
brutes.  (Loud  cheers.)  What ! because  men  do  not  like 
liberty, — if  it  be  true  that  they  do  not  like  it,  are  we  not 
to  try  to  make  them  like  it  ? Mr.  Borthwick  tells  us 
that  the  negroes  are  very  happy  and  contented, — that 
they  want  no  more  ; and  then  he  tells  us  of  a man,  a 
most  miserable  man, — if  there  ever  were  so  very  a 
wretch, — that  bought  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  then  said 
he  did  not  want  his  own  liberty.  I should  like  to  see 
the  man  who  was  thus  in  love  with  ‘ going  round  and 
round  his  tub.’  Not  like  liberty  for  himself! — why, 
then,  did  he  want  it  for  his  wife  and  children  ? Mr. 
Borthwick  tells  us  that  he  might  call  them  ‘my  own.’ 
(Loud  cheers.)  Mr.  Borthwick  tells  us  that,  when  ask- 
ed this  question,  the  man  replied,  ‘I  want  to  call  them 
mir\c  ; ’ and  I beg  Mr.  Borthwick  to  remember  that  word 
mine.  Not  like  liberty ! Suppose  I go  with  Mr. 
Borthwick  to  a lunatic  asylum  ; (I  do  not  mean  any 
thing  invidious — I do  not  think  that  either  Mr.  Borth- 
wick or  myself  arc  fit  to  be  permanent  residents  of  a 
lunatic  asylum;)  but  suppose  that  we  go  as  accidental 
visitors,  just  as  he  came  to  see  me  at  Manchester.  (A 
laugh.)  Suppose  we  go  into  a ward,  and  see  a man 
weaving  a crown  of  straw,  putting  it  upon  his  head,  and 
then  walking  up  and  down  the  ward,  with  his  miser- 
able rags  trailing  behind  him,  wielding  his  sceptre  over 
an  imaginary  world, — Utopian  princes  bowing  at  his 
footstool.  I say  to  Mr.  Borthwick,  ‘Is  not  that  man 
happy?  He  never  implores  for  liberty;  he  fancies 
himself  clothed  in  regal  splendor,  with  crouchingslaves 
around  him  ; — is  he  not  happy  ? ’ Mr.  Borthwick  would 
shake  his  head,  be  silent  and  turn  grave.  Then  we 
might  see  another  man  chalking  ludicrous  figures  on 
the  wall,  or  stringing  together  senseless  rhymes,  and 
humming  them  the  livelong  day;  and  I might  say,  ‘Is 
B n 
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not  this  man  happy  ? He  is  always  smiling ; he  is  fully 
satisfied  with  himself;  he  never  sends  a wish  beyond 
his  prison  walls; — is  he  not  happy?’  Mr.  Borthwick 
would  still  be  silent.  Then  I might  show  him  a beau- 
tiful female  singing  love  ditties  all  day  long,— an  eter- 
nal smile  playing  on  her  countenance  ; and  I might 
say,  ‘Look  upon  this  being,  and  say,  is  she  not  happy  ? 
Are  not  all  these  happy  ? ’ And  then  Mr.  Borthwick, 
with  a sigh,  would  answer,  ‘No,  they  are  not  happy; 
see  what  a wreck  of  mind;  see  reason  dethroned;  see 
all  the  bright  faculties  of  the  soul  gone  astray  ! Oh  1 
save  them  from  this  place, 

' Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 

Nor  words  a language, — nor  e’en  men  mankind ! ’ 

Let  us  strive  to  bring  them  back  to  society  and  to  ra- 
tional being;  let  them,  if  it  must  be,  taste  its  sorrows 
and  its  bitterness ; but  let  them  know  what  are  its 
joys,  its  hopes,  its  anticipations  ; let  them  live  to  min- 
gle with  mankind,  and  fit  themselves  for  immortality.’ 
And  I reply,  ‘ Yes,  let  us  try  to  save  them  ; let  all  hu- 
man means  be  used  to  save  them  from  this  place  ; and 
when  you  have  dropped  the  tear  of  sympathy  over  de- 
graded reason  here,  go  to  the  West  Indies,  preach  that 
doctrine  to  the  slaves,  and  see  whether  in  their  present 
prostration  there  is  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  awakened  in  their  minds  a love  of  liberty,  if  it  be 
not  already  there, — why  they  should  not  be  released 
from  that  hateful  system  by  which  they  are  now  en- 
thralled, and  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  free- 
dom.’ (Cheers.) 

But  I am  prepared  to  show  that  the  slaves  do  value 
freedom  and  long  to  possess  it,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Borthwick’s  declaration  to  the  contrary.  I hold  in  my 
hand  two  documents, — the  first  is  a proclamation  from 
Governor  Ross,  published  in  the  Jintigua  Register  of 
March  29,  1831 : 

‘ANTIGUA. 

‘ By  his  Excellency  Sir  Patrick  Ross,  Knight,  Commander 
of  "the  most  distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  Major-General  in  the  Army,  Governor,  and  Com- 
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mander-in-Chief  in  and  over  his  Majesty’s  Island  of  Antigua, 
Montserrat,  and  Barbuda,  Chancellor,  Vice-Admiral,  and 
Ordinary  of  the  same,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

‘ Patrick  (L.  S.)  Ross. 

‘Whereas  by  my  proclamation  boariu°;  date  the  twenty-first 
day  of  this  piesent  month,  I did,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  offer  a Reward  of  One  Hundred 
Pounds  to  the  Person  or  Persons  (except  the  actual  offender)  who 
should  give  such  information  as  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of 
the  offender  or  offenders  who  set  lire  to  several  cane  pieces  in 
this  Island,  and  also  a free  pardon  to  an  accomplice  or  accom- 
plices on  conviction  by  their  means  of  the  actual  perpetrator  of 
such  diabolical  acts.  Now,  therefore,  I do  further,  in  compliance 
with  the  joint  Address  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  offer 
FREEDOM  TO  ANY  SLAVE 
who  by  his  or  her  exertions  and  evidence  may  bring  to  justice 
anj_  of  the  incendiaries  who  have  been  destroying  the  canes  in 
various  parts  of  the  Island. 

‘ Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Government- 
house,  this  Twenty-second  day  of  March,  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Thiity-one,  and 
in  the  First  Year  of  His  Majesty's  Reign. 

‘ God  save  the  King. 

'By  His  Excellency’s  command, 

‘ Chaki.es  Taylor,  Private  Secretary. 

' Duly  published  this  Twenty-third  day  of  March,  One  Thou- 
sand Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty-one. 

‘ Martin  Nanton,  Deputy  Provost  Marshal.’ 

Weekly  Register,  Antigua,  I’uesduy,  March  29,  1831. 

Now,  Mr.  Borthwick,  when  Governor  Ross  means 
to  offer  the  highest  reward  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
confer, — what  is  it  that  he  does  offer  ? A few  more 
yams,  a little  more  rum,  or  a little  more  clothing  ? No  ; 
but  he  offers  the  slave  the  highest  boon  which  the  is- 
land can  grant, — he  offers  him  freedom.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Another  proclamation  to  the  same  effect  was  issued  in 
Jamaica  during  the  late  insurrection. 

Freedom,  Mr.  Bortfnvick,  is  the  highest  boon  that 
governors  and  generals  can  bestow  ; and  to-day  I have 
been  informed,  by  a gentleman  now  on  this  platform, 
that  whilst  he  was  on  the  island  of  Nevis,  a few  years 
back,  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  by  a tremendous 
storm,  and  found  that  a vessel  had  been  wrecked,  the 
crew  of  which  were  in  danger  of  perishing.  The  plan- 
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ters  stood  on  the  beach,  beholding  the  desolation  on  the 
waters,  but  they  could  not  induce  any  person  to  launch 
a boat  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  persons  in  the 
wreck.  At  last  the  planters  offered  freedom  to  any 
slaves  who  would  put  off  to  the  assistance  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  and  immediately  these  men,  who 
are  said  to  care  nothing  for  liberty,  rushed  into  the 
boat,  and  risked  their  own  existence  to  save  those  who 
were  in  danger  of  perishing.  (Cheers.)  In  the  year 
1794  there  was  what  was  termed  the  Maroon  war  in 
Jamaica  : and  who  were  the  Maroons  ? Runaway  ne- 
groes ! And  where  had  they  run  from  ? From  the 
‘ four  parlors  and  a saloon.’  What  did  they  run  from  ? 
From  the  light  work,  the  beautiful  clothing,  and  abun- 
dance of  food  ; from  the  kind  care  and  culture  of  the 
planters.  And  where  did  they  run  to  from  all  this 
comfort  and  happiness  ? To  the  bleak  and  desolate 
mountains,  to  the  fastnesses  of  Jamaica.  Ay,  to  the 
desolate  mountain,  from  the  four  parlors  and  a saloon. 
And  what  did  they  do  there  ? Why,  whilst  the  negro 
of  Jamaica  was  enjoying  his  four  parlors  and  a saloon, 
drinking  his  wine,  and  revelling  in  all  the  luxuries  of 
slavery,  like  another  Sardanapalus,  the  negroes  in  the 
mountains  were  getting  strong,  increasing  and  multi- 
plying, and  at  last  down  they  came  upon  the  whites, 
and  threatened  to  exterminate  them.  The  whites  met 
together,  to  consider  how  they  might  best  resist  the 
aggressions  of  the  Maroons  : the  standing  troops  were 
called  out,  and  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  with  the 
militia  added  to  them  they  were  still  thought  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  arming  of  the  negroes  was  talked  of : 
but  somebody  said,  ‘ How  do  you  know,  when  you  have 
armed  the  negroes,  that  they  will  fight  for  you  ? How 
do  you  know  that  they  will  not  make  common  cause 
with  the  Maroons?  You  must  find  some  motive  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  induce  them  to  fight.’  And  what  was 
that  motive  ? Was  it  food,  house,  a provision  ground — 
No;  they  promised  the  slaves  liberty ! (Loud  cheers.) 
And  with  liberty  in  their  hearts,  liberty  their  watch- 
word, and  liberty  their  expected  reward,  they  went  to 
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the  battle  plain,  they  fought  and  bled,  and  even  many 
of  them  died,  whilst  the  living  returned  victorious,  not 
to  pull  down  chapels,  not  to  injure  innocent  men,  but 
to  clasp  to  their  bosoms  their  wives  and  their  children, 
to  stretch  out  their  free  hands  to  Heaven  and  say, 
‘ Now,  indeed,  we  are  men  and  brethren.’  (Hear  that, 
Mr.  Borthwick.)  I beg  my  friends  will  not  make  any 
remarks ; let  them  leave  that  to  me,  for  I am  exceed- 
ingly  jealous  of  my  privileges.  (Much  laughter.) 

And  now  Mr.  Borthwick  comes  to  Hayti ; he  thinks 
he  has  a fine  specimen  of  the  dangers  of  emancipation 
at  Hayti ; and  he  measures  the  happiness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  island  by  the  amount  of  their  exports. 
But  this  is  false  philosophy,  Mr.  Borthwick.  Sup- 
pose the  people  of  Ireland  were  to  ship  less  of  their 
produce,  less  corn,  fewer  cattle,  and  fewer  potatoes  to 
foreign  countries  than  they  now  do,  and  eat  it  all  them- 
selves, would  any  person  assign  this  as  a reason  why 
they  should  be  worse  off  than  they  were  when  they 
did  export  a larger  quantity.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Borth- 
wick ought  not  to  measure  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  a people  by  the  amount  of  their  exports.  Would  he 
argue  because  the  stage-proprietor  did  not  carry  so 
many  passengers,  and  therefore  did  not  run  his  horses 
so  frequently,  that  the  horses  were  worse  off  than  they 
were  before  ? (Loud  cheers.)  Would  he  argue  that 
the  ox  was  in  a worse  condition  because  he  trod  out 
less  corn  than  he  did  before  ? How  does  it  happen 
that  the  Haytians  have  not  cultivated  so  much  sugar  as 
they  did  formerly  ? Why  did  they  cultivate  so  much 
formerly?  Because  of  the  whip,  to  please  their  mas- 
ters, not  to  please  themselves.  (Loud  cheers.)  What 
is  the  fact  now  ? A gentleman  -who  is  now  here  is 
willing  to  come  forward,  to  state  it  firmly,  fearlessly 
and  openly.  (Cheers.)  After  a twelve  years’ residence 
in  Hayti,  where  he  kept  a regular  account  of  exports 
and  imports,  and  investigated  the  manners,  motives 
and  desires  of  the  inhabitants,  he  is  ready  to  testify  that 
the  commerce  of  Hayti  is  prosperous,  and  that  the 
peasants  of  Hayti  are  as  happy  and  comfortable  as  any 
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portion  of  the  human  family.  (Loud  cries  of  ‘Name, 
name.’)  Mr,  Shiel.  (Loud  and  reiterated  cheering.) 

Mr.  Shied  then  stood  upon  the  table,  and  said — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  called  upon  as  I have  been  by 
the  gentleman  who  has  already  addressed  you  for  up- 
wards of  three  hours,  I do  not  come  forward  to  make 
any  long  oration,  I merely  come  forward  to  say  that 
the  facts  stated  by  that  gentleman,  with  regard  to  Hayti, 
are  perfectly  correct,  and  that  I have  witnessed  them. 
I know  that  the  people  of  Hayti  are  free,  independent, 
comfortable,  and  happy.  (Cheers.)  There  is  also 
another  point  which  I wish  to  notice,  a point  which  has 
never  yet  been  laid  before  the  British  public  ; — I allude 
to  the  revolution  which  occurred  in  Hayti  in  1822, 
when  the  Spanish  part  of  the  colony  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  slavery.  That  revolution  was  effected  by  the  peo- 
ple, without  a single  act  of  violence  even  of  the  most 
trifling  character.  (Cheers.)  The  masters,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  were  Spaniards — a people  who  never  mal- 
treated their  slaves.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  slaves  de- 
clared themselves  free,  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
joined  the  republican' part  of  Hayti,  without  a single 
act  of  violence  or  the  slightest  destruction  of  property. 
(Loud  cheers.)  ’ — Thompson’s  Lee.  pp.  49,  50,  51,  52. 


(C.) 

‘ The  argument  of  temperance  from  the  beginning 
has  been  on  moral  grounds.  Allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  apostle  of  temperance.  Sir,  I knew  the  apostle 
of  temperance  from  my  boyhood.  And  I know  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with.’  * * * * ‘And  yet 
this  herald  of  reform  did  not  shrink  from  denouncing 
the  traffic  as  a moral  evil.  If  he  had  trimmed  to  the 
popular  breeze,  this  convention  would  never  have  met. 
But  he  went  forward  in  the  face  of  opposition.  His 
first  sermon  hurled  him  from  his  pulpit.’  [‘This  is  a 
mistake.  Mr.  Hewit’s  first  sermon  produced  a con* 
siderable  excitement,  but  was  very  far  from  unsettling 
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him.’]  ‘ But  he  was  not  daunted  by  this.  He  gather- 
ed strength  from  opposition,  and  went  throughout  this 
land,  every  where  denouncing  the  traffic  in  ardent 
spirits  as  the  criminal  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance. Nay,  sir,  he  crossed  the  ocean  with  his 
message,  and  proclaimed  it  in  that  luxurious  metropo- 
lis, till  England’s  titled  nobility  bowed  to  the  force  of 
truth,  and  rejoiced  in  doing  honor  to  him  who  told  it. 

1 Now,  sir,  if  he  had  come  to  us  with  smooth  and 
honied  words,  persuading  us  with  gentle  solicitations, 
and  urging  upon  us  the  arguments  of  expediency,  does 
any  one  suppose  he  would  have  converted  a whole 
community  to  his  views?  Sir,  by  such  measures,  the 
temperance  cause  would  never  have  begun  to  move. 
And  now  has  it  come  to  this,  that  we  are  ashamed  to 
declare  our  principles  ? Reformers  are  not  fit 

FOR  THEIR  OFFICE  IF  THEY  BOW  TO  EXPEDIENCY. 

The  men  of  the  revolution — the  Patrick  Henrys,  the 
Washingtons,  the  Hampdens,  the  Sidneys,  have  left 
no  such  examples  to  men  who  are  anxious  to  benefit 
their  fellows.  He  was  pained  to  think  that  the  con- 
vention should  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  declare  its  opin- 
ions. The  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  them. 

‘The  gentleman  talks  of  American  morality.  Shall 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  what  American  morality  has  done 
towards  counteracting  the  greatest  moral  evil  the  world 
ever  saw  ? And  how  has  it  done  this?  Why,  bring- 
ing moral  principle  to  bear  upon  it,  by  declaring  it 
morally  wrong,  and  treating  it  as  such,  and  putting  it 
down  as  such.’ — Speech  of  Mr.  Wood,  of  Albany,  at 
Temperance  Convention  in  Philadelphia. 

I quote  this  to  show,  that  those  who  encounter  op- 
position and  suffer  inconvenience,  on  account  of  their 
efforts  in  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  are  not  alone.  They 
are  but  following  in  the  footsteps  of  all  reformers.  It 
would  be  well  for  them,  and  their  opposers  too,  occa- 
sionally to  read  Heb.  xi,  particularly  verses  32 — 39. 
The  one  would  be  cheered  and  comforted  thereby. 
The  other  might  perhaps  be  led  to  pause,  and  ask 
themselves,  whether,  in  their  opposition,  they  were  not 

‘ FIGHTING  AGAINST  God.’ 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  said — ‘Sir,  if  we  cannot  say  that  it  is 
morally  wrong,  we  had  better  say  nothing  about  it.  i 
We  had  better  go  home,  and  let  the  Temperance  cause  ■ 
go  down,  and  let  the  discretion  of  mankind  take  care  I 
of  the  matter,  on  the  principle  of  prudent  use.  For 
however  we  may  talk  and  resolve  on  other  points,  we 
may  rely  on  it  the  Temperance  reformation  is  at  an 
end,  if  its  friends  are  prepared  to  concede  that  the  use 
and  traffic  is  not  morally  wrong.’  * * * * ‘ I hope 
nothing  will  be  done  by  this  convention  to  hinder  the 
cause  of  Temperance,  as  I am  sure  it  will,  if  we  fail  to 
declare  our  sentiments  on  this  vital  point.  Sir,  sound 
heads  and  pure  hearts,  such  as  I see  around  me,  will 
not  ask,  whether  it  will  be  popular  and  help  me  to 
office,  or  give  me  the  friendship  of  those  who  drink  and 
vend  ardent  spirits,  but  do  their  duty,  and  leave  results 
with  God.’ 

Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  said — ‘ These  gentlemen  com- 
plain of  their  want  of  success  in  promoting  temper- 
ance, and  of  the  low  condition  of  the  temperance 
cause  in  Pennsylvania.  Sir,  I never  heard  that  temper- 
ance had  any  success  any  where,  unless  the  appeals 
in  its  favor  were  made  directly  to  the  consciences  of 
rum-dealers.  Strike  out  these,  and  it  is  in  vain  that 
you  seek  for  other  means  to  propel  the  triumphant  car  ( 
of  temperance.  Hitch  to  that  car  health,  economy, 
expediency,  the  public  good,  what  you  please;  if  you 
leave  out  the  appeal  to  men’s  consciences,  you  have, 
as  we  say  at  the  North,  but  a iveak  team.' 

Mr.  Goodell  said — ‘ Why,  Sir,  it  has  always  been 
the  doctrine  of  temperance  folks  that  it  is  wrong.  The 
apostle  of  temperance  never  thrilled  the  multitudes 
that  came  to  hear  him,  by  telling  about  expediency, 
prudence,  and  all  that.  But  he  proclaimed  in  tones  of 
thunder  which  made  the  roof  ring  again,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  drink  or  sell.  Heaven  grant  that  nothing  of 
a cold,  calculating  prudence  may  have  shorn  Sampson 
of  his  strength,  and  induced  him  to  compromise  this 
vital  question. 
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‘We  are  told,  over  and  over  again,  and  by  the  same 
persons  who  oppose  this  resolution,  that  the  temperance 
reform  is  all  to  be  gained  by  moral  influence,  but  now 
they  are  not  willing  to  have  the  convention  say  it  is 
morally  wrong.  Sir,  1 should  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  moral  influence  we  can  employ,  if  the  subject  lias 
no  moral  character.’ 


(BO 

The  following'  Extracts  from  Parliamentary  Papers,’ 
will  show  the  fact,  and  to  what  an  extent,  the  colonies 
at  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  have  already  furnished 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  slave-trade. 

* Copy  of  a charge  delivered  by  Mr.  Chief- Justice 
Jeffcott,  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave-trade.’ 

‘ Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
6th  April,  1832. 

‘ Extracts  from  a speech  of  Chief-Justice  Jeffcott’s, 
at  Sierra  Leone.’  ‘ I have  heard,  and  from  the  source 
from  which  my  information  is  derived,  I am  bound  to 
believe  what  1 should  otherwise  have  deemed  incredi- 
ble— that  persons  are  to  be  found  in  this  colony,  who, 
if  not  directly  engaged  in,  aid  and  abet  the  abominable 
traffic  in  slaves.  That  such  persons  are  to  be  found, 
I repeat  it,  in  this  colony — a colony  founded  for  its 
suppression , towards  whose  establishment,  and  in  whose 
support,  so  much  wealth  has  been  expended,  and  so 
many  valuable  lives  sacrificed : and  further,  that  men 
holding  respectable  stations, — men  having  all  the  out- 
ward appearance  and  show  of  respectability,  are  not 
ashamed — I should  rather  say,  are  not  afraid — to  lend 
themselves  to  this  nefarious,  this  abominable  trade  ! 

‘ I say,  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury,  that  it  has 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  Government  of  this  colony, 
that  such  aid  and  assistance  have  been  afforded  in  the 
filing  out  of  ships  well  known  to  be  destined  for  such 
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unlawful  traffic  ; and  that  vessels  have  been  fitted  out 
from  time  to  time  by  persons  such  as  I have  described, 
residents  of  this  colony,  for  the  Gallinas  and  elsewhere, 
with  the  objects  and  purposes  of  which  it  is  impossible 
they  could  have  been  unacquainted.’ 

‘ Is  it  to  be  tolerated,  I say,  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  that  this  colony,  established  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  this  vile  traffic,  should  be  made  a 
mart  for  carrying  it  on  ? Is  it  to  be  borne  that  this 
harbor,  miscalled — -if  all  I have  heard  and  am  led  to 
believe  be  true — the  harbor  of  Freetown,  should  shelter 
within  its  bosom,  while  the  British  flag  waves  over  its 
ramparts,  vessels,  purchased  after  their  condemnation 
by  the  Mixed  Commission  Courts,  to  make  a second 
and  a third  experiment  in  the  Slave-trade  P to  be  per- 
haps again  captured  by  our  cruizers,  and  again  bought 
up  by  the  skulking  foreigners  who  prowl  about  this 
place,  as  the  one  best  calculated  for  their  iniquitous 
purpose  ? 

‘I  have,  since  my  arrival  here,  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  liberated  Africans  imported 
into  this  colony  within  a given  period,  as  compared  with 
the  number  now  located  in  the  different  villages  ; and 
although  the  census  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  complete, 
I have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  whereas  there  have 
been  imported  into  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  within 
the  last  ten  years,  upwards  of  22,000  Africans,  who 
have  obtained  their  liberation,  and  have  been  located 
here  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government — an 
expense,  which  upon  the  most  moderate  calculation,’ 
‘ amounts  to  300/.  per  man,  or  nearly  seven  millions 
sterling,  in  the  course  of  ten  years — there  are  not  now 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  colony  above  17,000  or  18,000 
men  ! What  then  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I come, 
and  to  which  every  honest,  unprejudiced,  and  right- 
thinking  man  must  come,  upon  the  subject?  Why, 
appalling  as  the  fact  may  be,  and  incredible  as  it  must 
appear  to  many,  that  the  Slave-trade  is  either  directly 
carried  on,  although  of  course  not  openly  and  ostensibly , 
or  that  it  is  aided  and  abetted  in  this  colony .’ 
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After  this  it  appears  that  ‘a  commission  of  persons 
i was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  charges 
contained  in  the  Chief-Justice’s  speech.’  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  their  report. 

| ‘The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  constituted 
in  and  by  the  Despatch  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Murray,  late  his  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  the  Colonies:  dated  26th  Octo- 
ber, 1830 

‘Humbly  showeth,  (among  other  things) 

‘That  ******  they  have  called  before  them  such 
i persons  of  all  classes,  as  they  were  of  opinion  could 
' afford  them  most  correct  information ; and  from  the  ev- 
idence adduced,  the  Committee  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  nefarious  system  of  kidnapping  has  prevailed 
in  this  colony,  to  a much  greater  extent  than  was  even 
alluded  to  in  the  Charge  of  the  Chief- Justice  to  the 
i Grand  Jury  in  1830,  as  will  fully  appear  in  the  evi- 
dence adduced. 

!‘  The  Committee  have  further  to  submit,  that  while 
the  actual  system  of  kidnappinghas  principally  prevail- 
j.  ed  among  the  Mandingo  tribes  and  liberated  Africans 

I themselves  (who  seem,  in  many  instances,  to  have  but 
little  gratitude  for  the  favors  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  British  Government),  they  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
marking, that  great  facility  has  at  the  same  time  been 
afforded  to  the  increase  of  the  Slave-trade  by  the  Brit- 
■ ish  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  have  purchased  vessels 
condemned  in  the  Mixed  Commission  Court,  as  agents 
for  foreigners ; which  vessels  have  afterwards  been 
;i  brought  into  the  colony  and  again  condemned,  for  a 
'!  repeated  infraction  of  the  Slave-trade  Abolition  Act. 

‘ With  reference  to  this  subject,  thejCommittee  have 
to  express  their  regret  that  some  very  recent  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  persons  of  apparent  respecta- 
bility have  been  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the 
Slave-trade,  as  will  appear  from  the  evidence  annexed.’ 
(Signed)  1 Alex.  Findlay,  Lieu.  Governor , 

‘ J-  W.  Jeffcott,  Chief  Justice. 

1 J.  Boyle,  Colonial  Surgeon , 

‘ Henf.y  Rishton,  Col.  Secretary. 
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The  following  is  some  of  the  evidence  alluded  to. 
Thirty-two  persons  were  examined.  The  whole  evi- 
dence is  of  the  same  tenor  with  that  which  follows. 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Campbell. — - 
‘He  is  aware  that  the  system  of  kidnapping  ’ [liberated 
Africans,  who  have  been  taken  from  slave-ships  and  | 
sent  into  the  colony]  ‘ has  prevailed  in  this  Colony  for 
the  last  live  years,  and  latterly  to  a very  great  extent. 
*****  On  his  late  visit  to  the  Rio  Pongas,  he  made 
many  inquiries  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  kidnap- 
ping system  prevailed,  and  the  result  has  led  him  to 
believe  that  if  he  stated  the  annual  export  from  that 
river,  during  the  last  three  years  to  have  been  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  liberated  Africans,  the  average  would  not 
be  exaggerated.’ 

‘ Deponent  is  of  opinion  that  a great  number  of  lib- 
erated Africans  are  sent  to  the  Gallinas  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sold  ; and  supposes  the  average  to  be  about 
the  same  as  he  has  already  stated  for  the  Rio  Pongas. 
Deponent  does  not  know  of  this  of  his  own  knowledge  ' 
but  from  report ; and  he  is  further  led  to  believe  it,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  sums  of  money  being  brought  up 
from  the  Gallinas  to  Sierra  Leone,  as  returns  for  the 
exports.  Deponent  knows  that  the  slave  vessels  are  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  specie  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing goods;  deponent  knows  one  instance.  Mr.  Hilary  j 
Teague,  wlio  resides  at  the  American  settlement  at  Libe- 
ria, at  Cape  Mensurado,  near  the  Gallinas,  and  who 
trades  between  that  place  and  Sierra  Leone,  when  pur- 
chasing some  goods  from  a Mr.  Lake,  a merchant  in  the 
colony,  produced  a bag  containing  about  one  thousand 
dollars,  on  which  was  marked  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
schooner  * Manzanares.’  This  vessel  took  in  her  cargo 
at  the  Gallinas,  and  was  subsequently  (in  the  month  of 
May,  4830)  condemned  in  the  Courts  of  Mixed  Com-  - 
missions i.  e.  condemned  as  a slave  ship. 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Dean  Lake.  ‘De- 
ponent had  a mercantile  transaction  with  a Mr.  Hilary  [ 
Teague,  an  American  subject  residing  at  Liberia.  This 
Mr.  Teague  is  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  goods  in  this 
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colony,  which  he  takes  down  to  Liberia  for  sale,  where 
a great  many  of  the  articles  he  purchases  are  in  de- 
mand. Mr.  Teague,  in  paying  Mr.  Lake  for  some 
goods,  took  the  money  from  a bag  containing  about 
1,000  dollars.  The  word  ‘Manzanares’  was  marked 
on  this  bag.  This  circumstance  struck  him  from  the 
singularity  of  the  word.  Deponent  has  every  reason 
to  believe  this  bag  came  out  of  this  vessel,  she  having 
been  brought  into  this  harbor  subsequently  and  con- 
demned in  the  Court  of  Mixed  Commissions,  where  it 
was  proved  that  she  had  taken  in  her  cargo  at  the  Gal- 
linas.’ 

From  the  evidence  of  Alexander  Rae,  Esq.  * De- 
ponent is  a partner  with  Mr.  Horne]].  The  vessel,  the 
‘Ellen  Montgomery,’  was  insured  for  a voyage  down 
the  coast  to  Fernando  Po,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  ev- 
ery trading  place.  Mr.  Hornell  called  at  Liberia,  and 
landed  goods  to  the  amount  of  400Z.  No  one  is  allow- 
ed to  sell  at  Liberia,  unless  they  employ  an  agent  from 
among  those  living  on  shore.  Mr.  Hilary  Teague  was 
j employed  as  such  agent.  Mr.  Hornell  took  Teague  on 
1 board,  and  went  from  Liberia  to  Cape  Mount  and  the 
Gallinas.  Fro  m thence  he  returned  to  Sierra  Leone 
I for  more  goods,  deponent  expecting  a large  assortment 
out  from  England.  Mr.  Teague  made  the  whole  of  the 
sales.  Mr.  Hornell  is  now  gone  on  the  same  voyage  with 
the  same  description  of  goods,  namely,  to  Fernando  Po, 
with  liberty  to  touch  at  every  trading  place.  Deponent 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  trade  at  the  Gallinas,  but, 
from  report,  he  understands  the  slave-trade  is  carried  on 
there.' 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Mac  Cormack.  ‘ That 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  he 
received  information  that  some  liberated  African  boys 
and  some  native  boys  had  been  kidnapped  by  some 
Mandingoes  from  the  Sand  Beach,  near  the  Merchants’ 
Powder  Magazine,  and  carried  to  the  Mandingo  coun- 
try. Deponent  sent  over  messengers  to  the  Mandingo 
chiefs,  and  recovered  two  of  the  boys ; afterwards, 
through  the  assistance  of  Dalla  Mahommadoo,  deponent 
C c 
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recovered  five  others.  The  eldest  boy  was  about  four 
teen  years  of  age,  the  youngest  about  seven.  One  of 
them  stated,  that  when  at  the  Fish  Market  in  Freetown, 
a person  asked  him  to  carry  home  a bunch  of  fish  to  a 
house  in  Gibralter  Town.  The  boy  consented,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  went  into  the  kitchen  ; 
he  was  seized,  and  carried  to  a canoe.  The  Man-din-- 
goes  who  carried  him,  pul  something  over  his  mouth,- 
ivkich  contracted  his  lips,  and  prevented  his  making  amf 
noise.  The  boy  could  not  recognize  the  house  ; he  told 
deponent  that  he  had  seen  two  others  who  had  been 
carried  away  at  the  same  time  with  him  ; one  of  them 
was  deponent’s  own  servant.  This  boy  was  aTimma- 
nee,  not  a liberated  African.  During  the  time  depo- 
nent lived  at  Tombo  (an  island  in  the  river  Sierra  Le- 
one, upon  which  deponent  has  a timber  factory),  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  recovering  boys  who  had  been 
kidnapped.  Deponent  was  the  better  enabled  to  do  this 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  native  languages.  In  some 
cases  boys  knowing  this  deponent  to  be  in  the  native 
towns,  have  escaped.to  him,  and  claimed  his  protection.’ 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Duncan  Noble.  ‘He  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  slave-trade  is  aided  by  the  facility 
given  to  slave-dealers  in  purchasing  vessels  condemn- 
ed in  the  Court  of  Mixed  Commission.  The  usual  way 
of  disposing  of  these  vessels  is  mn public  auction  ; and  it 
would  seem  of  little  consequence  whether  the  purchasers  are 
slave-dealers  or  no,  provided  they  give  the  highest  priced 

From  the  evidence  of  William  Smith,  Esq.  Commis- 
sioner of  Arbitration.  ‘That,  the  “ Hoop,”  a Dutch 
vessel,  was  condemned  in  the  Mixed  Commission  Court 
in  the  year  182G.  She  was  purchased  by  Commodore 
Bullen,  and  called  the  “ Hope.”  She  was  employed  as 
a tender  to  the  Maidstone,  in  preventing  the  illicit  traf- 
fic in  slaves,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  William 
Tucker,  and  captured  the  “ Prince  de  Guinea.”  Com- 
modore Bullen  subsequently  sold  her  to  a person  at 
Princes  Island  (a  Portuguese  colony.)  She  was  then 
(in  1827)  sent  by  this  person  to  Bahia,  and  obtained 
Brazilian  papers,  under  the  name  of  the  “Esperanza.” 
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In  1823  she  came  to  the  coast  for  a cargo  of  slaves, 
and  was  captured,  with  her  cargo,  by  his  Majesty’s  ship 
“ Sybille,”  the  Esperanza  being  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jose  Alvar  de  Cruz  Rios.  She  was  condemn- 
ed in  June  or  July  of  the  same  year,  put  up  to  public 
auction,  and  purchased  by  one  William  Henry  Savage. 
She  quitted  this  port  on  the  12th  July,  and  was  report- 
ed by  the  master  of  the  Santa  Ephiginia,  on  oath  before 
the  king’s  advocate,  to  have  sailed  from  Ajudah  on  the 
6th  October  following,  with  a cargo  of  300  slaves,  under 
the  command  of  the  said  Jose  Alvar  de  Cruz  Rios. 
This  vessel  has  since  been  employed  (as  appears  by  the 
Parliamentary  papers)  in  the  slave-trade,  and  returned 
to  Bahia  under  the  command  of  the  said  Jose  Alvar 
de  Cruz  Rios,  having  arrived  at  Bahia  on  the  5th  May, 
1829,  since  which  time  deponent  has  lost  all  trace  of 
her. 

‘ The  Prince  de  Guinea  was  taken  by  Commodore 
Bullen’s  tender,  the  before-mentioned  vessel,  the 
“Hoop,”  in  1826,  and  purchased  by  him  as  a tender  ; 
was  kept  by  him  as  such  until  the  year  1827,  when  she 
was  offered  for  sale  in  this  colony  ; but  Commodore 
Bullen  not  being  able  to  procure  a sufficient  price  for 
her,  she  was  taken  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and 
sold  to  one  Martinez,  a noted  slave-dealer,  as  appears 
by  the  affidavit  of  the  master  of  the  “ Tonhuiha”  (pub- 
lished in  the  Parliamentary  papers  of  1827.)  She  was 
despatched,  as  alleged  by  Martinez,  to  the  Brazils  with 
salt,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Volante.”  She  obtained 
Brazilian  papers  in  the  Brazils;  calledthe  “ Vingador,” 
returned  to  the  coast,  and  was  captured  off  Wydah, 
with  a cargo  of  slaves,  by  Commodore  Collier.  She 
was  then  bought  at  public  auction  by  John  Mardon 
Brockinton,  and  called  the  “Perseverance,”  afterwards 
condemned  in  the  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty  in  this  col- 
ony for  breach  of  revenue  laws,  &c.’ 

Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  mention  the  names  of  quite  a 
number  of  other  vessels,  which  were  captured,  sold  at 
auction  and  bought  up  for  the  slave-trade,  in  the  same 
way.  Among  the  rest,  ‘the  “Donna  Barbara,”  pur- 
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chased  by  an  American  named  Pollard,  agent  of  Jose 
Alvar  de  Cruz  Rios,’  the  slave  captain  mentioned  above. 

From  the  evidence  of  William  Cole,  Commissioner 
of  Appraisement  and  Sale  to  the  Mixed  Com.  Court. 

‘Until  lately,  it  was  not  customary  for  foreigners  to 
purchase  vessels  themselves  at  the  auction’s;  they  were 
generally  purchased  for  them  by  merchants  of  tire  col- 
ony, on  commission. 

‘Deponent  believes  the  system  of  kidnapping  has 
prevailed  in  the  colony  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
******  The  Government,  in  deponent’s  opinion,  have 
done  every  thingin  their  power  to  put  a stop  to  this  trade  ; 
but  it  is  carried  on  so  systematically  as  to  DEFY 
ANY  POLICE.  The  liberated  Africans  are^  the 
thieves  ; the  Mandingoes  the  receivers. 

From  the  evidence  Mr.  William  Benjamin  Pratt,  who 
‘ has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
principally  in  the  Liberated  African  Department,  for  the 
last  ten  years.’  On  one  occasion  he  went  to  a place 
called  ‘ Moribiah’ to  rescue  a ‘liberated  African  girl 
and  boy.’  ‘ Deponent  ascertained  that  the  girl  was  in 
the  possession  of  a man  named  Anthony.  ********** 
When  the  girl  had  been  given  up,  Antony  came  to 
deponent  in  the  evening  and  asked  him  for  some  rum, 
and  said  to  him,  “ Now  we  are  friends  I may  as  well 
tell  you  the  truth : I bought  that  girl  from  Suree  Ga- 
boo,”  ’ [a  Sierra  Leone  man.]  Said  he  gave  sixty-six 
bars  for  her,  produced  his  book,  and  pointed  out  the  ar- 
ticles with  which  he  had  purchased  her.  Deponent 


copied  it;  it  is  as  follows,  viz.  Bars. 

1 Gun  - - 10 

4 fathorn3  Blue  Baft  - 4 

3 — White  ditto  - - 3 

4 — Check  - - 4 

5 — Shalloon  - - 5 

7 — Print  - - 7 

Madras  Handkerchiefs  - - 3 

3 fathoms  Salin  Stripe  - - 3 

Tobacco,  Powder,  Rum,  £>•  Knife  - 27 

Total  . . 66 5 
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And  this,  it  seems  is  what  becomes  of  the  knives, 
and  tobacco,  and  rum,  and  powder,  and  guns,  which  are 
shipped  to  the  colonies  along  with  emigrants  ! This  is 
the  commerce,  by  means  of  which  the  colonists  amass 
their  wealth ! Is  it  indeed  so  ? If  not,  what  is  done 
with  these  articles  of  merchandize?  This  certainly  is 
a matter  which  needs  to  be  investigated. 


(PO 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  whole  tenor  of  my  remarks 
in  the  lectures,  that  I have  no  confidence  in  the  scheme 
of  Colonization.  It  is  proper,  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing, to  make  the  following  brief  remarks. 

1.  I cheerfully  admit  that  the  scheme  has  the  confi- 
dence of  many  good  men — especially  at  the  North,  who, 
I have  no  doubt,  espouse  it  from  the  best  of  motives. 

2.  The  mere  colonizing  of  colored  or  white  persons, 
with  their  own,  unconstrained  consent,  is  in  itself,  a 
harmless  and  innocent  affair. 

3.  To  plant  truly  Christian  colonies,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  or  any  where  else  in  this  way,  is  a very  lauda- 
ble enterprise,  and  I,  for  one,  should  be  willing  to  pat- 
ronize it. 

These  then  are  not  the  reasons  of  my  dissent  from 
the  present  Colonization  scheme.  I do  dissent  however, 

1.  Because  it  departs  from  its  design,  as  expressed 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  and  proposes  itself 
as  the  remedy  for  slavery,  thus  claiming  for  itself  the 
monopoly  of  the  public  confidence  and  co-operation. 

2.  Because,  thus  departing,  it  promises  what  it  can 
never  perform — viz.  remedy  slavery.  In  proposing  to 
remedy  slavery  by  transportation,  or  by  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  such  a physical  operation,  it  proposes  a 
physical  impossibility.  Make  what  arithmetical  calcu- 
lations you  please,  and  yet,  it  is  everlasting  truth,  the 
project  is  Utopian.  You  might  a3  soon  think  to  remove 
all  the  ‘ring-straked,  speckled  and  grisled’  cattle  from 
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the  land,  by  the  mere  process  of  colonizing,  with  their 
own  consent,  those  only,  of  these  classes,  that  run  at 
large  and  have  no  master.  Emigration  does  not  de- 
populate. Every  emigrant,  but  makes  room  for  another, 
to  occupy  his  place.  For  aught  I know,  there  are  as  many 
Irishmen  in  Ireland  now,  as  when  she  first  began  to  pour 
her  thousands  of  emigrants  into  America.  You  can 
never  put  a stop  to  increase — never  extirpate  a race  by 
mere  voluntary  emigration.  So  far  from  it,  emigration 
does  but  quicken  increase,  and  cause  the  race,  that  is 
thus  spreading  itself,  to  strike  its  roots  deeper  and 
deeper  in  its  native  soil.  And  the  same  or  similar 
causes,  which  prevent  an  English  population  from 
rushing  in  and  crowding  out  the  Irish,  as  emigration 
goes  on  from  Ireland,  will  operate  to  prevent  a white 
population  from  rushing  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  col- 
ored, as  emigration  may  go  forward  from  the  Southern 
States.  The  white  population  may  and  doubtless  will 
drive  the  colored  into  the  more  Southern  States  and 
concentrate  it  there ; but  when  thus  concentrated, 
as  is  now  extensively  the  fact,  then  the  more  brisk 
voluntary  emigration,  the  more  brisk  the  increase. 
This  will  hold  as  true  of  them,  as  of  Ireland  or 
New-England.  Pray,  how  has  it  happened  that  emi- 
gration has  not  extirpated  the  Yankees ; or  at  least 
caused  the  Irish,  or  the  Dutch  or  some  other  population 
to  come  in  and  supplant  them  ? It  is  nonsense  then — 
it  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  increase  to  suppose  that 
a race  of  men  are  to  be  extirpated  by  mere  voluntary 
emigration  ; and  as  to  any  other,  the  present  scheme 
of  colonizing,  professedly  at  least,  disavows  it. 

3.  Because  it  does  not  promise  even,  to  remedy  sla- 
very short  of  one  or  two  hundred  years  ; and  for  one, 
I hope  to  see  the  millenium  come  before  that  time. 

4.  Because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  other  and  more 
efficient  schemes  of  remedy.  This  it  does  by  taking 
the  ground  of  gradual  emancipation,  and  claiming,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  the  only  practicable  scheme.  Sup- 
pose a national  temperance  society  organized  on  the 
'principle  of  moderate  use,  claiming  to  itself  that  this  is 
the  only  feasible  or  correct  principle  of  reform,  secur- 
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ing  to  itself  the  sanction  of  the  great  and  the  good 
throughout  the  land,  the  votes  of  legislatures,  ecclesi- 
astical bodies,  &c.  &c.,  thus  thrusting  itself  upon  the 
attention,  and  monopolizing  to  itself  the  confidence  of 
the  public  mind,  as  being  the  •great  national  measure  for 
the  remedy  of  intemperance — who  so  blind  as  not  to 
see,  that  it  must,  of  necessity,  stand  in  the  way  of  all 
other  measures  ?— that  so  long  as  the  public  mind  rests 
in  this  as  the  great,  the  national,  the  only  practicable 
measure,  it  is  lulled  to  sleep,  and  cannot  be  aroused  to 
any  other  ? The  analogy  is  perfect. 

5.  Because  it  puts  public  sentiment  back  instead  of 
advancing  it.  This  it  does  in  the  way  just  specified. 
It  makes  up  the  public  mind  to  the  position,  that  this 
is  the  only  practicable  method  of  reaching  the  difficul- 
ty, and  though  the  process  be  slow  and  its  accomplish- 
ment distant,  it  yet  causes  it  to  believe  and  rest  in  the 
belief,  that  nothing  more  rapid  is  practicable.  In  this 
way  it  puts  the  public  mind  to  rest,  lulls  its  conscience 
to  sleep,  and  whether  intentionally  or  not,  does  in  point 
of  fact  lower  the  tone  of  feeling  and  put  back  public 
sentiment  on  the  subject. 

Nor  is  this  mere  ‘a  priori’  inference.  I have  docu-  • 
ments  on  hand  which  demonstrate,  that  the  tone  of 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  slavery  was  higher, 
thirty  and  forty  and  even  ten  years  ago,  than  it  was  a 
year  since — before  the  anti-slavery  discussions  came 
up.  They  used  to  speak  of  slavery  as  a sin.  Take  the 
following  facts  as  proof. 

As  long  ago  as  1790,  there  were  quite  a number  of 
Abolition  Societies  organized  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  called  Societies  for  the 
‘ Abolition  of  Slavery,  &c.  &c.’  They  seem  to  have 
aimed  at  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  their  main  and  ul- 
timate object,  dnd  this  in  three  distinct  ways,  (1),  and 
mainly,  by  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ; 

(2) ,  by  attempting  the  release  of  persons  who  were 
kidnapped,  or  otherwise  illegally  held  in  bondage  ; and 

(3)  by  endeavoring  the  elevation  of  the  colored  people, 
by  schools,  &c.  &c.  Accordingly,  in  1790,  they  pre- 
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sented  various  petitions  to  Congress  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  In  them  however,  they  in- 
cidentally give  us  their  views  of  slavery  itself.  Take 
the  following  extracts  as  illustrations. 

‘To  the  Honorable  the  Senate,  &c. 

‘The  Petition,  &c., 

‘Humbly  sheweth, 

‘That,  from  a sober  conviction  of  the  unrighteous- 
ness of  slavery,  your  petitioners  have  long  beheld,  with 
grief,  a considerable  number  of  our  fellow  men  doom- 
ed to  perpetual  bondage,  in  a country  which  boasts  of 
her  freedom.’ 

‘ Your  petitioners  are  fully  of  opinion,  that  calm  re- 
flection will  at  last  convince  the  world,  that  the  whole 
system  of  African  slavery  is  unjust  in  its  nature — im- 
politic in  its  principles — and,  in  its  consequences,  ruin- 
ous to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of 
these  States. 

‘ From  a conviction  of  these  truths,  your  petitioners 
were  led,  by  motives,  we  conceive,  of  general  philan- 
throphy,  to  associate  ourselves  for  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  this  unfortunate  part  of  our  fellow-men  ; 
.and,  though  this  society  has  been  lately  established,  it 
has  now  become  generally  extensive  through  this  state, 
and,  we  fully  believe,  embraces,  on  this  subject,  the  sen- 
timents of  a large  majority  of  its  citizens.'’ 

[Signed]  ‘In  the  name,  and  by  order,  of  the  Con- 
necticut Society  for  the  promotion  of  freedom,  & c. 

EZRA  STILES,  President 
of  said  Society. 

Simeon  Baldwin,  Secretary. 

JVew- Haven,  Jan.  7,  1791.’ 

The  Memorial  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  has  the 
following. 

‘ We  wish  not  to  trespass  upon  your  time,  by  refer- 
ing  to  the  different  declarations  made  by  Congress  on 
the  unalienable  right  of  all  men  to  equalliberty ; neith- 
er would  we  attempt,  in  this  place,  to  point  out  the  in- 
consistency of  extending  freedom  to  a part  only  of  the 
human  race.’ 
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Again : — 

‘ The  Memorial  of  the  subscribers,  formed  into  a So- 
ciety for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  &c.  in  Baltimore  : 

‘Respectfully  sheweth, 

‘ That  the  objects  of  their  association  are  founded 
in  reason  and  humanity.  That,  in  addition  to  an  avow- 
ed enmity  to  slavery  in  every  form,  your  memorialists, 
in  their  exertions,  contemplate  a melioration  of  the 
condition  of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  human  race  who 
are  doomed  to  fill  the  degraded  rank  of  slaves  in  our 
country,  and  a protection  of  the  unhappy  sons  of  Afri- 
ca, who  are  entitled  to  liberty,  but  unjustly  deprived  of 
it.’ 

‘It  is  no  less  painful  to  know,  than  to  communicate 
to  your  honorable  body,  that  a traffic  so  degrading  to 
the  rights  of  man,  and  so  repugnant  to  reason  and  re- 
ligion, as  that  in  human  flesh,  is  carried  on  by  the  free 
citizens  of  these  free  governments,  for  the  supply  of 
foreigners — thus  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  curious 
and  horrid  spectacle,  of  liberty  supporting  slavery — • 
and  the  successful  asserter  of  his  own  rights,  the  un- 
provoked and  cruel  invader  of  the  rights  of  others.’ 

And  farther; — 

‘ The  Memorial  of  the  Virginia  Society,  for  promot- 
ing the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  &c. 

‘ Respectfully  sheweth, 

‘That  your  Memorialists,  fully  believing  that  “right- 
eousness exalteth  a nation,”  and  that  slavery  is  not 
only  an  odious  degradation,  but  an  outrageous  violation 
of  one  of  the  most  essential  rights  of  human  nature, 
and  utterly  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
which  breathes  “ peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men 
they  lament  that  a practice,  so  inconsistent  with  true 
policy  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  men,  should  subsist 
in  so  enlightened  an  age,  and  among  a people  profess- 
ing, that  all  mankind  are,  by  nature,  equally  entitled  to 
freedom.’ 

Take  another  illustration  of  the  sentiment  prevalent 
on  the  subject  at  that  time.  On  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  the  younger  Edwards,  then  pas- 
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tor  of  a church  in  Now-Haven,  and  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  Union  College,  preached  a sermon  before  the 
above  mentioned  Connecticut  Society,  in  which  he 
holds  the  following  language.* 

‘The  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
slave-trade,  are  with  little  variation  applicable  to  the 
holding  of  slaves.  He  who  holds  a slave,  continues  to 
deprive  him  of  that  liberty,  which  was  taken  from  him 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  And  if  it  were  wrong  to  deprive 
him  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  why  not  in  the  second? 

If  this  be  true,  no  man  has  a better  right  to  retain  his 
negro  in  slavery,  than  he  had  to  take  him  from  his  na- 
tive African  shores.  And  every  man  who  cannot  show, 
that  his  negro  hath  by  his  voluntary  conduct  forfeited 
his  liberty,  is  obligated  immediately  to  manumit  him.' 

‘ I presume  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  to  commit  theft 
or  robbery  every  day  of  a man’s  life,  is  as  great  a sin 
as  to  commit  fornication  in  one  instance.  But  to  steal 
a man  or  to  rob  him  of  his  liberty  is  a greater  sin,  than 
to  steal  his  property,  or  to  take  it  by  violence.  And  to 
hold  a man  in  a state  of  slavery,  who  has  a right  to  his 
liberty,  is  to  be  every  day  guilty  of  robbing  him  of  his 
liberty,  or  of  man-stealing.  The  consequence  is  inev- 
itable, that  other  things  being  the  same,  to  hold  a negro 
slave,  unless  he  has  forfeited  his  liberty,  is  a greater 
sin  in  the.  sight  of  God, than  concubinage  or  fornication.' 

‘To  convince  yourselves,  that  your  information  bein^ 
the  same,  to  hold  a negro  slave  is  a greater  sin  than  illi 
fornication,  theft  or  robbery,  you  need  only  bring  the 
matter  home  to  yourselves.  I am  willing  to  appeal  to 
your  own  consciences,  whether  you  would  not  judge  it 
to  be  a greater  sin  for  a man  to  hold  you  or  your  child 
during  life  in  such  slavery,  as  that  of  the  negroes,  than 
for  him  to  indulge  in  one  instance  of  licentious  con- 
duct, or  in  one  instance  to  steal  or  rob.  Let  conscience 
speak,  and  I will  submit  to  its  decision.’  * * # * 

‘ Thirty  years  ago,  scarcely  a man  in  this  country 
thought  either  the  slave  trade  or  the  slavery  of  negroes 


* It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Edwards 
were,  in  the  main,  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  Society.  He  was 
a leader  among;  the  abolitionists  of  that  day. 
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to  be  Wrong.  But  now  how  many  and  able  advocates 
in  private  life,  in  our  legislatures,  in  Congress,  have 
appeared  and  have  openly  and  irrefragably  pleaded  the 
rights  of  humanity  in  this  as  well  as  other  instances  ? 
Nay,  the  great  body  of  the  people  from  New-Hamp- 
shire  to  Virginia  inclusively,  have  obtained  such  light, 
that  in  all  those  States,  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
is  prohibited  by  law.  In  Massachusetts  and  New- 
Hampshire,  slavery  is  totally  abolished.’  * '*  * * 

‘ This  light  is  still  increasing,  and  in  time  will  effect  a 
total  revolution.  And  if  we  judge  of  the  future  by  the 
past,  within  fifty  years  from  this  time,  it  ivill  be  as  shame- 
ful for  a man  to  hold  a negro  slave,  as  to  be  guilty  of 
common  robbery  or  theft.' 

Yet  more  ; in  1793,  there  was  a New-Jersey  Society 
for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Among  other 
officers  it  had  an  acting  committee  of  five  members,  in 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Sussex,  Hun- 
terdon, Burlington,  Gloucester,  Salem  and  Cumberland 
Counties.  The  whole  State  seems  to  have  been  put 
under  an  efficient  organization.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  preamble  to  its  Constitution  : 

1 ‘It  is  our  boast,  that  we  live  under  a government 
founded  on  principles  of  justice  and  reason,  wherein 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  recogniz- 
ed ns  the  universal  rights  of  men;  and  whilst  we  are 
mxious  to  preserve  these  rights  to  ourselves,  and  trans- 
mit them  inviolate,  to  our  posterity,  we  abhor  that  in- 
1,  : onsistent , illiberal,  and  interested  policy,  which  withholds 
• 'hose  rights  from  an  unfortunate  and  degraded  class  of 
> mr  fellow-creatures.' 

| And  in  addition  to  all  the  rest,  I have  in  my  hands 
5 he  ‘Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
. mention  of  Delegates  from  the  Abolition  Societies,  es- 
i ablished  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  assem- 
iled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  third  day  of  May,  1797, 
,md  continued  ’ in  session  ‘ until  the  ninth  day  of  the 
:ame  month,  inclusive,’— a session  of  six  days.  Dele- 
rates  were  present  from  ‘New-York,  New-Jersey, 
5ensylvania,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Alexandria  ; 
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and  societies  in  various  other  places  are  reported  as 
sending  no  delegates. 

Now  in  view  of  the  above  facts  and  extracts,  illustra 
tive  of  the  tone  of  feeling  then  prevalent,  I ask  wheth- 
er it  be  not  indisputably  evident,  that,  up  to  the  recent 
discussions,  public  sentiment,  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
has  been  going  back  ? Where  were  the  men  two  years 
ago,  when  Colonization  held  the  monopoly  of  the  pub- 
lic confidence,  that  took  the  high  ground  of  President 
Edwards  in  respect  to  the  wickedness  of  slaveholding  ? 
Where  is  the  Colonizationist  that  does  it  now  ? Who 
does  not  know,  that  the  operation  of  this  scheme  on  his 
mind  has  been  to  modify  and  lower  down  his  abhor- 
rence of  slavery,  so  much  at  least  as  to  fill  him  with 
misgivings  at  the  thought  of  taking  the  high  ground  of 
Edwards,  that  the  master  ought  1 immediately  to  man- 
umit ’ his  slave,  and  that  not  to  do  it,  but  to  hold  him  in 
involuntary  servitude  is  ‘ man-stealing,’  and  ‘ a greater 
sin  in  the  sight  of  God  than  concubinage  or  fornication’? 

Is  it  said  that  Colonization  is  not  answerable  for  this 
going  back  of  public  sentiment — that  the  above-men- 
tioned abolition  societies  were  dead,  and  public  sent! 
ment  gone  back  before  Colonization  came  into  exis 
tence  ? 

True;  but  Colonization  is  answerable  for  keeping  it 
back.  It  had  gone  back,  but  just  as  it  began  to  rise 
again — -just  as  the  public  feeling,  that  had  slumber- 
ed for  a little  season,  began  to  gather  and  pent  up 
as  it  was,  to  demand  some  vent,  then  Colonization  came 
in,  proposed  to  strike  off  the  chains  of  the  captive,  and 
gave  the  desired  vent,  but  unhappily  in  such  a direction 
and  on  the  admission  of  such  principles,  as,  in  effect, 
to  leave  slavery  untouched,  and  yet  put  the  public  mind  ™ 
to  rest  again,  and,  to  all  practical  purposes,  keep  it  in 
the  same  torpid  state  from  which  it  was  just  awaking. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  these.  The  enemies  of  ^ 
slavery,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  made 
strenuous  and  almost  simultaneous  efforts  for  the  abo-|leCl 
lition  of  the  slave-trade.  This  they  did  under  the  er- 
roneous impression  that,  if  they  could  abolish  the  trade. 
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slavery  would  die  of  itself.  They  succeeded  in  the 
effort.  The  slave-trade  was  abolished  by  law  and 
measures  taken  to  carry  the  laws  into  effect.  Of  con- 
sequence the  friends  of  abolition,  both  here  and  in 
England,  rested  for  a time  in  this,  expecting  that  before 
long,  it  would  issue  in  the  destruction  of  slavery.  It 
was  during  this  period,  and  owing  principally  to  this 
cause,  that  the  above-mentioned  societies  became  vir- 
tually dead,  and  that  the  tone  of  public  feeling  was 
lowered.  The  friends  of  the  cause  felt,  for  the  time, 
that  the  victory  was  won,  and  their  minds  accordingly 
were  put  to  sleep  on  the  subject.  This  was  true  in 
England  as  well  as  here.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  they  found  out  their  mistake,  and  learned  after  all 
their  efforts,  that  slavery  still  survived,  and  that  the  slave 
trade  was  carried  on  as  briskly  as  ever,  and  with  even 
greater  cruelty.  They  saw,  therefore,  that  nothing  ef- 
fectual could  be  done  until  slavery  itself  was  abolished. 
At  this,  therefore,  they  must  next  direct  their  efforts. 
But  how  reach  the  matter — how  accomplish  the  object  ? 
And  with  this,  public  feeling  and  sentiment  began  to 
rise  again.  In  England,  the  friends  of  the  cause  began 
with  amelioration  and  failed — then  tried  gradual  eman- 
cipation and  failed,  and  were  thus  forced  to  the  dilem- 
ma of  consenting  to  the  perpetual  existence  of  slavery, 
or  of  going,  with  all  their  might,  for  its  immediate  and 
entire  abolition.  They  resolved  on  the  latter,  they  took 
their  stand,  the  public  mind  was  aroused  so  as  it  had  nev- 
er been  before,  and  in  six  years,  the  work  was  done — the 
fetters  were  stricken  from  every  slave  in  the  colonies. 

In  this  country  the  course  of  events  was  different. 
The  friends  of  the  cause  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  except  as  slavery  itself  was  assailed  and  demol- 
ished, but  how  should  they  touch  that  P There  was 
the  sacred  constitution,  each  State  much  legislate  for 
itself,  and  a thousand  other  difficulties,  so  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  practicable  way  of  reaching  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  The  public  mind  therefore  remained  at 
rest  on  the  subject  longer  than  in  England.  Still  it 
lould  not  be  entirely  at  rest.  As  England  went  on  with 
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her  schemes  of  amelioration  and  gradual  emancipation, 
from  this  and  other  causes,  the  feeling  began  to  rise 
that  something  must  be  done  here.  The  feeling  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  gathered  strength  and  strug- 
gled for  vent.  Just  at  that  point  the  Colonization 
scheme  stepped  in,  let  off  the  pressure  of  feeling  which 
then  existed,  and  which,  but  for  that,  had  probably  ta- 
ken the  same  direction  it  did  in  England,  and  issued  in 
the  same  glorious  results — it  let  that  feeling  off,  and, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  continued  to  operate 
as  a kind  of  waste-gate  to  public  feeling ; or  rather,  I 
should  say,  as  the  safety-valve  of  slavery , letting  off 
continually,  in  one  way  and  another,  those  feelings  of 
abhorrence  and  indignation,  which,  but  for  it,  had  by 
this  time,  engrossed  the  public  mind,  aroused  its  slum- 
bering energies  to  resistless  action,  and  thus  swept  tli 
away  every  vestige  of  slavery  from  the  land.  It  has 
turned  off  the  public  eye  from  the  hideousness  of  sla- 
very by  its  honied  apologies  ; and  whatever  of  public 
feeling  may  or  would  have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  on 
the  subject,  it  has  either  quelled,  at  the  outset,  by  its 
cries  of  a ‘ necessary  evil,’  an  ‘ unfortunate  state  of  so- 
ciety,’ &c.,  or  let  off  in  the  direction  of  Liberia,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  rise,  and  swell  and  concentrate  its  en- 
ergies on  the  system  of  slavery.  It  has  thus  in  point 
of  fact,  operated  continually  as  a mere  safety-valve  to 
slavery — not  that  it  has  been  so  regarded  by  most  of  its 
advocates,  but  simply  that  such  has  been  its  actual  op- 
eration. In  more  senses  than  one,  it  has  operated  as  a 
‘ drain  ’ to  carry  off  what  had  otherwise,  by  this  time, 
shaken  the  system  to  its  foundation.  I deem  it  clear, 
then,  that  the  scheme  operates  mightily  to  put  back  and  in 
keep  back  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  and  feel 
bound,  therefore,  to  abandon  it. 

6.  Because,  in  present  circumstances,  its  movements 
do  but  sanction  and  encourage  the  most  highhanded  op 
pression.  Tiffs  it  does  by  the  admission  of  the  principle 
that'  emancipation  maybe  conditioned  on  expatriation. 
All  its  operations  go  on  the  admission  of  this  principle. 

It  comes,  therefore,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  bar. 
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! the  legislature,  the  ecclesiastical  assembly,  the  pulpit, 

: and  the  press,  and  begets  and  sanctions  in  the  public 
mind  the  idea,  that  emancipation  on  condition  of  re- 
moval is  right — is  all  even,  that  justice  demands.  It 
thus  sanctions  a false  principle,  and,  what  is  more,  a 
principle,  which,  in  the  present  aspect  of  things,  seems 
to  be  fraught  with  oppressions  and  cruelties,  well  nigh 
as  grievous  as  those  of  slavery  itself.  Witness  the 
legislative  acts  of  Maryland  on  the  subject.  Its  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  colonization  of 
people  of  color,  is  appropriated  on  such  conditions 
as  make  it  little  better  than  a bribe  to  oppression.  It 
is  a price  put  into  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  by  which 
to  force  his  unoffending  and  trodden-down  brother  to 
the  execrable  alternative  of  wearing  the  yoke  of  ser- 
vitude, or  quitting  his  country.  For  say  what  you  may 
about  ‘ their  own  consent, ’/acts  warrant  the  assertion 
that  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  consent,  save  such  an 
one  as  that  by  which  the  Indians  have  been  driven  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi — a mere,  choice  of  evils. 
And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  but  the  legitimate  result 
— nay,  is  but  the  acting  out  of  that  one  principle,  ad- 
mitted and  sanctioned  by  all  the  operations  of  the  col- 
onizing scheme1 — that  emancipation  on  condition  of  re- 
moval is  right — is  all  even,  that  in  our  peculiar  circum- 
stances, justice  demands.  The  scheme  thus,  whether 
wittingly  or  not,  does  in  fact  become  the  parent  of  the 
most  high-handed  oppression. 

7.  Because  it  throws  innumerable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  improvement  of  the  free  people  of  color, 
in  this  country.  This  it  does,  by  begetting  and  sanc- 
tioning the  idea  in  the  public  mind,  that  the  colored 
man  cannot  be  elevated  here,  but,  if  at  all,  must  be 
C elevated  in  Africa  or  elsewhere.  This  idea,  sanction- 
p ed  as  it  is  by  the  simple  operation  of  the  scheme,  is  as 
wicked  and  disastrous  as  the  one  just  specified.  It  is 
: part  and  parcel  of  the  same.  It  is  fatal  to  effective 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  colored  man  on  the  part  of  the 
white,  and  equally  fatal  to  all  ambition  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  colored  man  in  his  own  behalf.  It  is 
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an  idea  that  sunders  all  the  sinews  of  action  at  once 
and  forever/ 


* Since  writing  the  above,  I have  met  with  the  following  ex-  il 
cellent  remarks  by  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.  upon  the  ‘process’  pur-  tl 
sued  with  great  success,  in  Peterboro’,  N.  Y.,  ‘ for  reforming  the  j 
drunkard.’  i 

' Benevolence  is  the  soul  of  the  enterprise.  * * * * Those  of 
my  neighbors,  who  have  undertaken,  in  reliance  on  God,  the  0 
work  of  reforming  drunkards,  do  not  feel  and  act  towards  those  p 
wretched  beings  as  they  once  did.  * * * * Formerly  they  dcspis-  j 
ed  the  drunkard.  Now  they  pity  him.  Now  they  feel,  that  no  j 
class  of  men  are  entitled  to  draw  so  largely  on  their  compassions 
as  drunkards ; and  especially  do  they  feel  this,  when  they  con- 
sider how  much  they  have  themselves  done  to  make  drunkards.  1 
*****  Formerly  they  repulsed  the  drunkard  from  their  doors  ; i 
neglected  his  sufferings;  and  wherever  they  met  him,  manifested  s 
their  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  him.  Now  they  are  kind  to 
him ; furnish  him  with  employment ; are  tender  of  his  feelings,  “ 
and  attentive  to  his  wants.  The  drunkard’s  self-despair  arises,  * 
in  a great  measure,  from  the  conviction,  that  he  is  an  outcast  I 
from  the  public  respect  and  sympathy.  Of  this  we  have  been  ; 
aware  in  our  efforts  to  reform  him  ; and  we  have  sought  to  show  ^ 
him,  that,  as  to  ourselves  at  least,  this  conviction  shall  be  ground- 
less. We  have  taken  grdat  pains  to  persuade  him,  that  we  are  1 
his  friends,  and  that  every  improvement  in  his  habits,  however  I 
slight,  would  proportionally  and  promptly  elevate  him  in  our  j 
esteem.  We  have  also  cheerfully  consented  to  practice  every 
self-denial,  by  which  we  could  gain  his  confidence.  *****  The 
drunkard  is  affected  by  this  self-denial  for  his  sake,  and  he 
straightway  opens  his  heart  to  those  who  practice  it.’  And  in 
this  way,  the  work  of  reformation,  hopeless  as  it  was  once  re-  I 
garded,  is  accomplished.  Mr.  Smith  gives  an  account  of  thirty-  1 
eight  drunkards,  that  have  thus  been  reclaimed  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood.  This  shows  what  benevolence  can  do.  Aided 
from  on  high,  it  can  work  most  marvellous  and  unexpected 
changes.  Aye,  it  can  make  the  wolf  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid.  Suppose  then,  by  a similar 
'process,’  benevolence  should  atttempt  the  elevation  of  the  col- 
ored people  in  our  land.  Let  those  who  undertake  the  work, 
cease  to  feel  and  act  toward  these  wretched  beings  as  they  now 
do.  Instead  of  despising  the  colored  man,  let  them  pity  him, 
and  feel  that  no  class  of  men  are  entitled  to  draw  so  largely  on 
their  compassions,  especially,  when  they  consider  how  much 
they  have  themselves  done  to  make  them  degraded.  And  far- 
ther, instead  of  repulsing  the  colored  man  from  their  doors,  neg- 
lecting his  sufferings,  and  wherever  they  meet  him,  manifesting 
their  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  him,  let  them  be  kind  to  him, 
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I omit  an  extended  notice  of  the  objection  so  often 
and  so  justly  urged,  that  the  whole  tendency  and  oper- 
ation of  this  scheme  is  to  deepen  and  perpetuate,  and  at 
! the  same  time,  sanction,  and  excuse,  and  even  sanctify 
that  ungodly  prejudice,  which  is  already  so  rife  in  the 
community,  and  so  pregnant  with  mischief  to  its  unof 
fending  victims.  No  man  can  over-estimate  the  weight 
of  this  objection.  But  I must  not  enlarge  upon  it.  I must 
pass  from  the  tendencies  of  the  scheme  in  this  country 
to  its  tendencies  in  Africa.  I object  to  Colonization 
I then, 

8.  Because,  it  promises  for  Africa,  what  it  never  has 
and  never  can  perform — viz.  the  introduction  of  civili- 
zation and  Christianity  among  the  natives.  This  is  mis- 
sionary work,  and  if  ever  done,  must  be  done  by  mission- 
aries set  apart  expressly  to  it,  and  not  by  men  or  minis- 
ters, such  as  Teague  and  Waring  and  several  others  that 
might  be  named,  who  will  lay  aside  their  sacerdotal 
robes  the  moment  they  reach  their  field  of  labor,  and 
turn  merchants,  and  get  a living  by  selling  rum,  spear- 
pointed  knives,  powder  and  guns.  These  are  not  the 
men,  nor  these  the  means  of  civilizing  and  christianiz- 
ing any  people. 

And  besides,  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  such  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  colonies,  of  the  very  best  ma- 

furnish  him  with  employment,  be  tender  of  bis  feelings,  and  at- 
tentive to  his  wants.  The  colored  man’s  ‘self-despair  arises, 
in  a great  measure,  from  the  conviction  that  he  is  an  outcast  from 
the  public  respect  and  sympathy.’  Of  this,  let  those  that  endeav- 
or his  elevation  be  aware,  and  therefore,  in  their  efforts,  seek  to 
show  him,  that,  as  to  themselves  at  least,  this  conviction  shall 
henceforth  be  groundless.  Let  them  take  great  pains  to  per- 
suade him,  that  they  are  his  friends,  and  that  every  improvement 
in  his  habits,  however  slight,  instead  of  subjecting  him  to  new 
insults,  will  proportionally  and  promptly  elevate  him  in  their 
esteem.  And  finally,  let  them  cheerfully’  consent  to  practice 
every  self-denial  bv  which  they  can  gain  his  confidence,  and, 
rely  upon  it,  he  will  be  affected  thereby,  and  will  straightway 
open  his  heart  to  those  who  practice  it,  and  what  then,  think  you, 
will  have  become  of  the  now  prevalent  idea,  that  the  colored 
man  cannot  be  elevated  in  this  country  ? It  will  have  perished 
from  the  mind,  or  be  remembered  with  wonder  and  abhorrence. 
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terials,  never  will  or  can  be  made  the  means  of  civiliz- 
ing- and  christianizing  the  natives  of  a country.  The 
very  nature  of  the  enterprise  is  such,  and  all  history 
proves  it,  that  the  colonists  and  natives  will  have  separ- 
ate interests — so  separate  as  to  prevent  their  mutual 
amalgamation.  The  line  of  distinction  will  always  be 
kept  up,  and  so  long  as  it  is,  there  is  an  end  to  all  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity.  This  was  the  fact  with 
these  American  colonies.  This  is  the  fact  in  Liberia 
now.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Pinney,  the  Presbyterian  missionary,  and  now  acting 
Governor  of  the  Colony.  And  what  does  he  say — that 
the  distinction  in  question  does  not  exist  ? Hear  him 
— ‘ Nothing  has  been  done  for  the  natives,  hitherto,  by 
the  colonists,  except  to  educate  a few  who  were  in 
their  families  in  the  capacity  of  servants.  The  natives 
are,  as  to  wealth  and  intellectual  cultivation,  related  to 
the  colonists  as  the  negro  in  America  is  to  the  ivhiic 
man — and  this  fact,  added  to  their  mode  of  dress,  which 
consists  of  nothing  usually,  but  a handkerchief  around 
the  loins,  leads  to  the  same  distinction  as  exists  in  Amer- 
ica between  colors.  A colonist  of  any  dye  (and  many 
there  are  of  a darker  hue  than  the  Vey,  or  Dey,  or 
Croo,  or  Bassoo)  would,  if  at  all  respectable,  think 
himself  degraded  by  marrying  a native.’  Here  then 
you  have  the  distinction  in  all  its  strength — and  more, 
you  have  its  results.  ‘Nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
natives,  except,’  &c. ! The  truth  is,  the  whole  tendency 
of  colonies  is,  notto incorporate  the  natives  with  them- 
selves, but  to  exist  as  separate  communities,  having  sep- 
arate interests,  and  so  doing,  to  drive  the  natives  back, 
and  back,  and  back  to  ultimate  extermination.  Nor  can 
this  tendency  be  ever  effectually  counteracted.  How- 
ever circumstances  may  vary  in  different  cases,  yet  the 
general  principles  of  the  operation,  and  therefore  its 
general  tendencies,  are  and  must  evermore  be  the  same. 
Colonization  is  a good  measure  to  people  an  uninhab- 
ited country;  or,  when  a people,  like  the  Canaanites 
of  old,  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and 
God  wishes  to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  them'. 
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then  it  is  a good  measure  to  extirminate  and  cut  them 
off.  It  answers  such  purposes  well,  but  is  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless,  as  to  all  purposes  of  reform  and 
salvation. 

9.  Because  it  aims  at  securing  two  incompatible  ob- 
jects— viz.  the  end,  or  gratification  of  prejudice  and  of 
benevolence. 

Prejudice  says,  send  the  people  of  color  to  Africa, 
and  get  them  out  of  my  way.  They  can’t  be'elevated 
here,  neither  do  I want  they  should  be.  Send  them  off’. 

Benevolence  says,  ‘ convert  Africa  to  Christ.’  Be- 
nevolence aims  at  one  object — the  conversion  of  Africa 
to  Christ.  Prejudice  aims  at  another — the  removal  of 
the  people  of  color.  Can  loth  objects  be  secured  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  means  ? Can  benevolence 
secure  her  end  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  means, 
by  which  prejudice  secures  hers?  Can  Christ  and 
Belial  enter  into  copartnership  and  each  have  his  own 
way  and  secure  his  own  ends  ? 

If  Africa  is  to  be  christianized,  it  must  be  done  by 
appropriate  means.  What  madness  to  think  01  doing 
it  by  inappropriate  means  ! Who  would  send  the  ig- 
norant and  degraded — the  dregs  of  society — to  do  it  ? 
If  done  at  all,  then,  it  must  be  done,  (1 ) by  means  of 
colored  and  other  missionaries  and  teachers,  qualified 
J'or  the  work  here  in  America,  and  going  forth  to  it  in 
■the  spirit  of  Christ ; and  (2),  if  the  colony  at  Liberia 
is  to  aid  in  this  work,  it  must  be  increased  slowly,  and 
by  the  addition  of  such  persons  and  such  only,  as  are 
disposed  and  qualified  to  aid  it.  In  a word,  it  must 
be  strictly  and  truly  the  handmaid  of  benevolence  and 
not  the  great  lazar-house  of  prejudice,  into  which  it  is 
to  empty  its  victims  by  thousands.  In  this  way  Benev- 
olence might  secure  her  object. 

If  Prejudice  is  to  have  her  way  and  secure  her  object, 
then  the  colored  people,  unfit  (as  the  Colonization 
Society  declares)  to  remain,  and  incapable  of  being 
elevated  here — these,  the  dregs  of  society,  are  to  be 
and  must  be  disgorged  by  thousands  on  the  shores  of 
Africa!  ! Yes — prejudice  must  disgorge  herself  of 
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more  than  sixty  thousand*  of  her  victims  every  year, 
for  many  years  to  come,  or  she  can  never  secure  her 
object  and  get  her  hated  victims  outof  the  w’ay.  But 
let  her  put  into  her  colony  at  Liberia  only  one  thousand 
a year  and  the  colony  is  ruined  and  the  ends  of  benev- 
olence defeated.  Set  down  1000  new  emigrants  a 
year  into  that  thriving  seaport  New  Bedford — could 
New  Bedford  live  ? The  town  would  be  a state  pau- 
per in  five  years.  The  colony  is  growing  too  fast 
now.  Make  it  then  the  open  receptacle  of  Prejudice’s 
countless  victims,  and  it  ceases  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
benevolence,  and  becomes  the  lazar-house  of  prejudice, 
— the  curse  of  curses  to  oppressed  and  bleeding  Africa. 

For  these  and  other  similar  reasons,  I have  been  con- 
strained to  withdraw  my  confidence  and  co-operation 
from  this  scheme.  It  is  a scheme,  in  which  I was  once 
deeply  interested.  I have  spoken,  and  preached,  and 
written,  and  taken  contributions  in  its  behalf.  I did 
not  then  understand  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
scheme.  I meant  well  in  espousing  it,  but  I now  see 
my  error  and  my  sin  ; and  though  it  was  a sin  of  igno- 
rance, still  I desire  to  repent  of  it,  and  to  send  out  this 
little  book,  to  speak  for  the  oppressed  and  vindicate  their 
cause,  that  I may  thereby  do  something,  to  make  rep- 
aration for  the  injury  done  by  former  neglect  and  error. 

* This  is  the  present  annual  increase. 
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